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Foreword 


When the first of tliis scries of anthologies was put in hand, there 
seemed no particular reason for supposing that it would breed suc¬ 
cessors. In writing the Introduction to it I therefore rashly put down 
all the generalities on the subject of science fiction that I was capable 
of—with the result that in presenting Best SF Two and Best SF 
Three I had to fall back on thinly disguised interpretations, expan¬ 
sions or recapitulations of my original text. For my now terminating 
this fraud no apologies, I hope, are necessary. I could, of course, 
descant on the ^story^ of sf: Kepler, Sir Thomas More, Jules Verne 
and all that lot. Or I could expound the political leanings of thc^v/zre 
(not to tantalise you, these are overwhelmingly democratic, with a 
strong tendency to anarchism; C. M. Kornbluth’s brilliant and dis¬ 
concerting novel The Syndic^ not yet published over here, is required 
reading in this connection, as also is Eric Frank Russell’s entertain¬ 
ing . . , And Then There Were None^'). But discussions of these 
weighty topics are available elsew^here: for example, in Kingsley 
Amis’s Nezv Maps of Helf which can be recommended on almost all 
counts as the best intelligent appraisal of sf that has so far appeared. 

An editor does, however, owe his contributors the civility of 
pointing out how^ good they are, and this I am delighted to do, in so 
far as it can be done without spoiling any effects by any premature 
disclosures. The Short Life^ then, is a first-rate sample of the science- 
fiction of ideas. Balaam is one of the many w^orthwdiile sf tales dealing 
with religion and theology—topics w^hosc comparative frequency in 
grotesquely named pulp-magazines often comes as a surprise to 
people not well versed in this type of fiction. The Bliss of Solitude 
touches lightly yet movingly on a much rarer preoccupation: sex. 

'Reprinted in The Year’s Best Science Fiction Novels, edited by Bleiler 
and Dikty (Grayson & Grayson, 1953). 
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FOREWORD 

A Subway Named Mdbius is a brisk, upsetting fantasy about what hap¬ 
pens when engineers neglect the study of topology. Baxbr (at this 
stage it would be unkind to trouble the compositor yet again with its 
full title) is an admirable squib whose hero’s single-minded devotion 
to his esoteric profession reflects great credit on him, and by exten¬ 
sion on homo sapiens in general. Flozvers for Algernon is humane, 
atrecting, beautifully modulated technically. The Yellow Pill re¬ 
sembles The Bliss of Solitude in asking “How^ docs a man know he is 
sane?”; it has an oddly haunting after-effect independent of whether 
or not the reader is able to decide which frame of reference is real and 
which illusory; but anyone looking for clues would do well to con¬ 
sider what statements the psychiatrist (or ‘psychiatrist’) and his 
patient (or ‘patient’) believe in common. . . . Psyclops scores as a 
bold imaginative conception, and Ifs a GOOD Lifcy though properly 
to be classed as a fairy-tale rather than as an sf story, is a masterpiece 
of horror. Finally, Hobbyist y by that iconoclastic, wonderfully fertile 
master Eric Frank RusseU, outrages science and religion alike, crown¬ 
ing its remarkable performance with a title wliich is a shocking insult 
to he entire creation—and not least, of course, to Man. 

This is scarcely surprising, for insulting Man is one of the main 
purposes of science fiction, and one of the chief reasons for its relative 
lack of popularity (sf authors share with scholars and poets the un¬ 
welcome distinction of being the most poverty-stricken writers in the 
world). The worst that most people can bring themselves to think of 
Man is that he is cock of his dung-heap; but sf goes much further 
than that. It shows tlie dung-heap as precarious and insignificant, 
and is disagreeably ready to point out that Man’s view^ of himself as 
cock of it is prejudiced, to say the least. True, Man controls his en¬ 
vironment to an extent unparalleled in any other creature; but who 
ever laid it down that controlling environment is intrinsically meri¬ 
torious, or, for that matter, the most elTcctive mode of survival for a 
species? The birds and the insects get along pretty w^ell without the 
equivocal benefit of a hypertrophied nervous system, and if asked, 
would probably say that lack of electronic computers and symphonies 
and the London Times was a price they would gladly pay for the 
absence of neurosis and war. To the sf WTiters of the Greater Galaxy 
—see Francis Donovan’s story—Man is a figure of fancy so far¬ 
fetched that no really respectable practitioner would dream of invent¬ 
ing him. Hence, no doubt, his repeated failures in the tales that 
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FOREWORD 

follow. Weil, even in failure tlie poor thing may be admirable; let no ill- 
wisher assert that sf addicts are humanity-haters. But to my mind, it 
does the cock of the dung-heap no harm to take an occasional look at 
himself from someone clse’s point of view. Sub specie Hobbyist, he is 
a mere scattering of marks on a sheet of glass; and once he knows that, 
he can never be quite such a conceited nincompoop again. 

Edmund Crispin 
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The Short Life 


FRANCIS DONOVAN 


i 

An embryo stirred very slightly in the warm, dark womb that held it. 
Chemical stimuli and minute pulses of energy that were forming the 
complex proteins faltered. A catalyst failed briefly in its task, then 
resumed, but the damage had been done. A vital circuit remained in¬ 
complete, a neural path blocked. Time passed , . , 

An embryo gathered in a metal womb, controlled potential build¬ 
ing to titanic birth. A thread of wire melted under a breath of energy 
and a tiny, glowing light winked out. A rodentlike maintenance robot, 
scurrying to an unimportant repair task, saw no warning signal and 
crossed a control panel from behind at the moment that a relay closed 
automatically. Obliterated, the robot only briefly interfered with the 
proper functioning of the machine, but the damage had been done. 
For a split second at a critical moment, a mighty engine reacted out of 
control. Time passed . . . 

An embryo jerked convulsively under a frightful onslaught, 
strained for life in a crow^ded wromb while the motlier’s convulsions 
threatened it with death. The convulsions passed, the mother lived, 
the womb emptied, but the damage had been done, a record had been 
cut. Time passed . . . 

II 

There are logical limits for any pretence—limits beyond which the 
pretence becomes demonstrably absurd. Mother-love enabled the 
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BEST SF FOUR 

woman Helen Douglas to evade logic up to and beyond the point of 
absurdity, but even mother-love is not proof against the turmoil of 
the subconscious. A survival ftetor prised up a safety valve,and Helen 
Douglas found herself suddenly face to face with the admission that 
she had so desperately suppressed. She reacted with a terrible storm 
of weeping that shook the bed and was w^atched wdth complete dis¬ 
interest by the dry-eyed imbecile beside her. Two-year-old Timothy 
WainwTight Douglas, congenital idiot, couldn’t care less. It was 
nothing to him that his mother had at last faced the ugly knowledge 
that her only child should have been born dead. It w^as less than 
nothing to him that she could almost find it in her heart to wish him 
dead. 

Release from the crow^ded womb brought no immediate awakening 
from the long sleep of gestation, for a sense of identity comes only 
slowly to the very young, the new-born. He did not realize that lus 
intellectual awakening, gradual as it seemed to him, was really extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid, a matter of only two or three weeks after birth, 
do him, with no frame of reference, it was a time of mystery that 
was not recognized as mystery. At first there was only Warmth and 
Hunger, for w’hich he had no names but which he recognized by 
their presence or absence. There w^as the satisfying of Hunger, Sleep, 
and the return of Hunger. Had he been inchned to philosophy at that 
tender age, he would have considered the cycle a complete and satis¬ 
fying one. In a few^ days, however, there were longer periods between 
the satisfying of Hunger and the coming of Sleep—a sort of com¬ 
fortable, full-stomached reverie that w^as the beginning of the end. 

With astounding precocity, of which he was comp^lctely unaware, 
he began rapidly sorting and cataloguing noises that had previously 
conveyed no meaning. He now learned to associate certain sounds 
with certain sources and place others under tentative listings while 
awaiting further data. Smells received the same treatment as noises 
and often the two could be related. li certain smell and a certain gob¬ 
bling sort of noise w ere often followed by a frightening swoop as he 
was lifted, but his eyes were not yet focused and could give him little 
information as to the manner or purpose of lifting. 

In his fourth week of Ufe he began to be troubled. His little handful 
of memories centred around a growing and not entirely subjective 
awareness of himself as an individual. Clearly, life could be divided 
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THE SHORT LIFE 

into ‘‘me” and “not me.” To have arrived at that conclusion twenty- 
odd days after birth was an incredible achievement. His mind was 
quick, but it could not reason further without a basis for logic, a 
system of reference, learned data from which further data could be 
inferred. There was uneasiness in him, but no warning of danger; 
only a stirring of memory that tried to rise to the conscious level. 
Wonderingly he prodded the memory a litdc, as an inquisitive child 
pokes at a slow-burning firecracker or a wary pup approaches its first 
cat. Like the sharp crack of a squib, the quick spit of a cat, the 
memory erupted and flung him back on his mental heels. 

He felt a sensation that he knew was death though he had no name 
for it, and his immature defences sprang into action, tried in vain to 
block the memory, to thrust Death back into its Pandora's Box. He 
impeded the Hood by an inliniicsimal fraction of a second, and then 
full awareness came and with it an understanding of the terrible thing 
that had happened, the thing that—he?— yes, he had done. 

The fledgling identity of “me” and “not me” sank forever into 
submergence, never to rise again. 

Ill 

When he was almost four, Timmy spoke his first words. He said 
clearly and matter-of-i'actly, “I want that one, Helen.” 

His mother’s mouth slowly opened while her face turned grey with 
shock. The buckling of her knees in cataplexy forced her to sit down 
heavily on a kitchen chair not cushioned for such descents, but slie 
was hardly aware of it, 'rimray, seated on the kitchen floor and sur¬ 
rounded by half-grown pups owmed by a neighbour, screwed his 
head around to glance at her impatiently over his shoulder, 

“I want that one,” he repeated confidently, and pointed to the 
most ill-proportioned of an ill-conceived litter of mongrels. Helen 
raised shaking hands to her face, and screamed. 

The quick scrape of a chair in the living-room and the sound of 
hasty footsteps glissading on the throw-rug in the hall heralded the 
approach of Timmy’s father. The doorway filled with flexing muscles 
that flexed in vain, put somewhat at a disadvantage by the strictly 
static tableau. Helen sat at the table, her staring eyes fixed on the 
child who looked back in blank astonishment. Even the pups were 
motionless, having cowered in alarm at Helen’s scream. 
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“What’s the matter?” Timmy’s father asked. 

His voice was a spur rudely galvanizing her into action, into an 
awkward convulsion that landed her on her knees beside Timmy. 
She gripped his little shoulders with fierce intensity and almost glared 
into his eyes. 

“Say it again, Timmy— say it againV" She looked around wildly. 
“He spoke, Jerr}^, as clear as anyone! He said ‘I want that one,’ and 
pointed! Timmy . . . darling . .. angel . . , say it again!” 

Timmy’s face twitched uncertainly, giving the effect of a confused 
play of expressions. For a moment he looked as tliough he would cry, 
but then the crumpled, puckered fines magically smoothed. The eyes, 
dull and blank, stayed dry. He made a senseless noise and slobbered 
in doing so. His jaw was slack, his chin wet. 

Jerry felt slightly sick. 

“Get up, Helen.” He lifted her somewhat roughly to her feet, 
overrode her babble. “You’re frightening the.. . . the child.” 

“lie talked:, Jerry .. . you heard him! Didyi't you hear him?” 

“Come in the living-room and sit down.” She was half-carried, her 
protests ignored. There was a certain grim determination in his 
actions as be made her comfortable. “Now we’re going to face it, 
Helen. It can’t be put off. Timmy was heart-wrenching enough by 
himself, but I’ve had to watch the change in you in the past few 
months. You’re getting . . . well, wc’ii call it hysterical. I could cut 
off my arm for saying this, honey, but, if w^e keep Timmy any longer, 
you’ll just have a breakdown, that’s ail!” 

She moaned softly, rocking back and forth in misery’s timeless 
attitude. “I can’t help it, Jerry. I . . . just . . . can’t. . . help it.” 

“I know, 1 know. So I’m making the decision for both of us, here 
and now, and on my head be it. Timmy will have to be put away this 
w^eek, permanently.” 

“No!” Her wail was more of anguish than of protest. 

“Yes! I can’t stand coming home from work day after day to find 
you’ve manufactured some new evidence to delude yourself there’s 
hope for him. One day he took the spoon in his hand to feed himself, 
another day he focused his eyes and looked around the room as 
though he was really taking everything in-” 

“You said you believed me!” 

“So I did—at first. So I’d sit around all evening watching him, 
•willing him to do something intelligent. And did he? No. Hon, I don’t 
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THE SHORT LIFE 

want to be unkind to you or to him, but I can’t stand seeing you 
delude yourself, making yourself sick. We’ve both taken more than 
is good for us. We’re at the end of our rope. We Ve got to face it now 
and do what should have been done long ago. It’s not as if Timmy 
will miss us. He doesn’t even laiow us, after four years!” 

She gathered her forces, shut her eyes tight as if to deny his exis¬ 
tence. “It’s no use, Jerry, I won’t do it. I am not deluding myself. I 
heard him speak. If that was illusion, it was so real to me that you 
may as well put us both away togctherl” 

“Hysterical hallucinations-” 

“Jerry, don’t say that again. / heard him sav ‘7 want that one, 
Helen: ” 

“You see! Already you’re embroidering what you heard! Now he’s 
calling his mother by her first name. Honest, Helen, can’t you see 
how ridiculous you’re being? If you’d thought he said da-da or goo- 
goo I could have gone along with the gag, but to have liim jump the 
whole learning stage and come out with a complete, concise, explicit 
little sentence ending familiarly with your Christian name-” 

“I don’t know how he did it, but he did it.” 

Jerry rose from his seat beside her, his lips tight. “I can’t honestly 
say I love ray own child, hard as I’ve tried. But I can say that I love 
his mother. If I have to bankrupt myself to give Timmy proper care 
in an institution, then I’ll do just that, and do it gladly. But I won’t 
falsely place his interests above yours. Fie was born an idiot and he 
will hve and die an idiot. Nothing can change that. Timmy goes, and 
that’s final.” 

He clamped his mouth shut and turned towards the kitchen where 
he knew his son sat, a stupid lump that couldn’t even crawl of its own 
volition. The stupid lump stood firmly in the doorway, an uncertain, 
placating smile on its lips, a pup cradled in the slender arms. 

“Jerry? I want this one.” 

IV 

By Timmy’s sixth birthday, only his parents’ adamant attitude had 
saved him from becoming a side show. Once the initial household 
uproar had died down and some degree of general sanity been re¬ 
stored, Helen and Jerry had another bad fright. They had grudgingly 
allow^cd Clancey, the family sawbones, to call in a psychologist friend, 
Philip Warwick. The combined efforts of these two to find an 
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explanation for Timmy resulted in complete chaos, with Timmy suffer¬ 
ing violent and erratic lapses into complete idiocy for varying lengths 
of time. Standard tests meant nothing, unless mutually exclusive 
results could be accepted as meaningful in themselves. At length, 
Timmy suffered a relapse of such duration that the parents became 
panic-stricken and quietly rebelled. It was obvious that he needed an 
atmosphere of peace and quiet. Confusion, excitement, or the con¬ 
centrated attention of several adults simply threw him into a relapse. 

The break came when Clanccy called at the house and found it 
empty, deserted. He traced them to a new neighbourhood where they 
had rented a house with a peaceful, walled garden. I'hey w^ere not 
pleased to see him, but Clancey was a psychologist of sorts himself 
and a working agreement was arrived at whereby he and Warwick 
could drop in frequently as friends and quietly observe Timmy, chat¬ 
ting with him when they could w’in his confidence and submitting 
him to whatever tests they could adequately disguise. But under pain 
of permanent excommunication from the Douglas menage they were 
not to discuss him with outsiders in such a way as to either identify 
him or draw attention to him. Timmy was to be allowed to set his 
own pace under their obliquely-w^atching eyes. He was not to become 
a subject for newspaper comment, for the speculation of strangers, or 
for the heated discussion of learned gentlemen calling each other 
liars in six syllables. For Timmy w'as something new^ undei the sun. 

Two years of observation gave Clancey and Warwick an impressive 
file of notes on him, and they were prone to sit after office hours with 
it on the desk betw^een them, giving it morose glances. They were not 
happy. Sometimes, as now, they coneJuded an evening visit by sitting 
in Clancey’s or Warwick’s car parked outside the Douglas fence, 
holding an impromptu post-mortem on an intellectual corpse that 
had come to life in complete defiance of all the rules. They didn’t 
notice the stealthy movement of one of the fence-boards, nor the 
small form that snaked through the shadows of concealing shrubbery 
until it was near the open window of the car. 

“Take word-association, Clancey. I had a few^ minutes wuth him 
this evening before you got here, so I started him on a ‘game’ where 
we took turns in saying a word and trying to guess wliat the other 
would reply. I believe he thought I was rather a simpleton and 
needed humouring. Anyway, I tried him with ‘home’ and got a de¬ 
layed response. It’s happened before. Apparently the concept of 
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home is tied to some deeper disturbance.” There was a slight^, uneasy 
movement from the listening figure. “Well, linking home and family, 
on my next turn I shot ‘mother’ at him. There was an immediate 
Hash of confusion in his eyes and again a delayed response before he 
blurted ‘Alum.’ Something else had been on the tip of his tongue, but he 
choked it back and selected what seemed to him a more suitable reply. 

“Now, we both know from two years’ systematic observation that 
Helen is as well-balanced a mother as you’re likely to find. Tm quite 
sure she has no suspected bad habits or traits that are leaving sensi¬ 
tive spots in Timmy’s mind, making him flinch at the association, nor 
is there some long-standing or unresolved conflict in their relations. 
Yet ‘home’ and ‘mother’ both invoke blocks that inhibit response 
until consciously overcome, or invoke images that he wishes to con¬ 
ceal lest they betray a secret. I doubt very much whether anything 
that happened in his first four years could have left a deep impression 
on the completely imbccilic mind he is assumed to have had then. 
That leaves the past two years-” 

{('onfmnation) Gamcinot game . . . Should data have predicted test? 
{Indecision) Possibly . , . reviezv later. So much to learn . . . confusion in¬ 
evitable. Next time rcspojid ^''mother — three'"' {laughter) Invalid frame 
of reference—impossible work with;discard. 

“Something else interests me there, Phil. You suggest he selected, 
deliberately, what seemed an appropriate response to ‘mother.’ Did 
you take the next logical step and try ‘father’?” 

“Yes.” 

“And did he anticipate it?” 

“I’m sure he did, I sec what you mean . . . fairly sharp reasoning 
for a six-ycar-old supposed to be mentally retarded. When I shot 
‘father’ at him he came back promptly with ‘male-Douglas’ almost 
like one word.” 

“Got the sex and identity right. What’s wrong with that?” 

“There’s nothing ‘wrong’ or ‘right’ about it. I was hoping for some 
clue as to how his mind works. Maybe I got it, but I don’t know 
wiiat to do with it. I didn’t expect a calmly objective cataloguing of 
the old man as a ‘male-Douglas.’ ” 

{Surprise) Where is error? Semantics? Sociology? Colloquial nuance? 
{Decision) Reject further word-games. 
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“If that’s a due^ Phil, you can have it.” CJancey hauled a notebook 
from his pocket and held it up. “Open this thing anywhere—any¬ 
where at all. It’ll open at an unansw'cred question. At the age of 
roughly three and onc-lmlly a congenital idiot suddenly displays 
hashes of alert intelligence. For forty-tw^o months that child w^as 
content to sit on his fanny and vegetate. Never crawled, never spoke, 
never played, seldom even focused his eyes. Then one day his 
mother secs him study some alphabet blocks with every appearance 
of curiosity. Aw-arcnessl For the first time! 

“Later, he suddenly reaches out his hand and piles the blocks in a 
neat slack. Purposeful activity and perfect muscular control! No trial- 
and-error, no baby hesitation with hand poised—just a sudden 
assured, controlled action. Mama leaps for joy, junior relapses into 
idiocy, and no one—including me—really believes mama when she 
says it happened. 'Phis sort of thing goes on for several months— 
brief, erratic flashes of extraordinary intelligence, considering the 
subject. Then, a child wLo has never spoken a single word says 
clearly and politely, ‘I w^ant that one, Helen,’ and a child wdio has 
never crawled puts liis feet under him and stands up steady as a rock. 
You tell me, Phil—how did he do it?” 

“Don’t look to me for an answ’er. I’m only a lousy fifth-rate 
psychology teacher, as of the day you brought Timmy into my life. 
And the curse of Freud be on you for t/ujt kindly act of professional 
assassination. The answer is obvious, of course ... Timmy didn’t and 
couldn't do what we’ve seen liim do with our ow'ii w’ide-open, inno¬ 
cent eyes. We arc the victims of a cumiing hoax.” 

{Amuseulent) Difficult to experiment unobserved. Action too preci¬ 
pitate jno choice, {Affectiondaughter) '‘'The world is so people.^'' {Chill) 
Danger! Madness! 

“How>' does any child learn to speak?” 

“Mainly by hearing others. Maybe Timmy learned the same w^ay. 
Maybe he listened, absorbing the meaning and sound of words, trying 
them out in the silence of his otherwise vacant little noggin. Maybe 
his mind awakened gradually to the realization that it was a prisoner 
in a paralysed organ, strait-jacketed by blocks or short circuits. May¬ 
be he spent his forty-two months of vegetating driving against those 
blocks until he partially broke them down and could speak. Maybe.” 
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THE SHORT LIFE 

‘‘And wi±out ever having shaped liis lips or tongue to intelligent 
sounds, he speaks fluently at the first try?” 

“Why not? Any kid that will start out by addressing its parents 
chummily as ‘Helen’ and ‘Jerry’ and act naively surprised at the re¬ 
action, obviously has rules of its own.” 

They ruminated in silence for a moment. 

“It’s too easy to talk vaguely about blocks and short circuits, 
Clancey. How do you account for his completely erratic progress? 
Totally unpredictable, with alternating periods of complete idiocy 
and high intelligence?” 

“Not totally unpredictable.” 

“Oh?” 

“At least three things suggest a pattern. One is that his relapses, 
though erratic, are becoming ever shorter in duration and more 
widely separated.” 

“Yes, they are infrequent now and quickly ended.” 

“The second is that his grasp of the social pattern in which he lives 
—his environment, in all its subtleties—is constantly improving.” 

“Right again. At the age of six he can in many ways match a bright 
lad twice his age. Not in the siibtieties, though—I disagree there. 
You can give him a simple or even a not-so-simple explanation of 
something he hears on the radio, dealing with it as a general theme in 
sociology, and he seems to grasp the broad outline with little diffi¬ 
culty, but in trivial matters of social behaviour and human relations 
he’s frequently uncertain, as hkely as not to pull a howling bloomer. 
Seems unusually baffled and exasperated by some of the social mores 
he runs into, such as the many tabu subjects for conversation, or 
taking your clothes off whenever or wherever you feel inclined to. 
Poor Helen. She tries to explain and he keeps doggedly after her 
with ruthless logic, obviously trying hard to understand, and ... you 
know . . . it’s surprising how few really sound, logical reasons there 
are for half the accepted conventions that rule our lives. 

“He’s pinned me down several times to the conclusion that a cer¬ 
tain convention exists solely because people can’t be trusted to behave 
rationally without restraining rules. It’s rather a dismaying con¬ 
clusion when it’s dragged out in the open like that, and it seems to 
horrify him. An ordinary kid learns by experience and accepts the 
rules with sporadic rebellion, but our boy acts as if they were beyond 
comprehension. And I think they are . . . to him. The first crime 
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drama he happened to sec on TV turned him white as a sheet, and 
when he stuck his nose out the gate a few days later and watched 
some neighbourhood kids playing cowboys and Indians with cap 
pistols, he was sick on the grass. Explaining the ‘glamour’ of the early 
west made it worse. He drew back from me as though I were con¬ 
tagious. 1 had the feeling that he pitied me. I wonder, sometimes, 
whether he makes any real sense at all out ol' what is said to him. 
He’s very slow to interpret the shades of expression possible in voice 
and face. I feel that potentially he has an exceptional mind, but the 
great difficulty is communication.” 

“Like pulling his leg. It’s too easy to be fun.” 

“Exactly, unless the little so-and-so is pulling ours, which I some¬ 
times suspect.” Phil winced a little and rubbed his hand across his 
forehead. “Getting a headache. Well, what’s this third item you had 
in mind?” 

“I can’t pin it dow'ii, but I have a feeling there’s a fairly obvious 
physical factor linking the periods of relapse.” 

“Ph^^sical tiredness?” 

“No . . . the contrary, perhaps. At the start he got himself over¬ 
tired pretty often, as though he overestimated liis endurance, but it 
didn’t seem to do him any harm. But if he awakens early or un¬ 
expectedly, there may be an appreciable delay before he orients him¬ 
self. Then he comes to with a snap.” 

“Shock? Confusion of any sort?” 

“Confusion, certainly. He didn’t last five minutes w’hen they tried 
him in school, you remember. Howled for his dog, then sat on the 
floor and dribbled. The confusion of being chucked into a group of 
noisy, aggressive six-year-olds was too much for him. You remember 
he recovered completely—almost instantly—when his mother packed 
him out of the school.” 

“That reminds me of something else. I think that dog is some sort 
of a symbol to him. Perhaps it has somehow become associated with 
security. Try this for size: his mind is struggling to free itself from 
its strait jacket; the dog captures his attention at a critical moment; 
the mother screams when he speaks, frightening him, but the dog 
comes reassuringly to his arms and subsequently—or did he see it as 
a consequence?—liis parents make much of him. In other words, at 
the start of his rational life the dog is a friendly element and the 
parents a frightening one. The details of the association drop soon 
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enough from his conscious memory, but not from his subconscious. 
When the dog is with him, he feels secure. When they arc separated 
—it was not allowed into school with him, of course—his symbol is 
gone and he panics, much as an ordinary childpanics if it loses its 
mother in a crowd.” 

'‘Slick, but not convincing. It touches on another peculiarity, how¬ 
ever . . . the way he wants that hound with him always, no matter 
wliere. Sleeps with it on his bed, cats with it by his chair, even takes 
it to the bathroom—by-thc-by, he acquired the dog and bowel- 
control at the same time, if you recall—but does he like the dog? He 
never pets it to speak of. Plays with it sometimes in a clumsy, dis¬ 
interested sort of way, but it’s not the classic boy-dog relationship. 
If the dog is merely a symbol, as you suggest-” 

“ I didn’t say ‘merely’ a symbol. If I’m right, an association as strong 
as this one could be devihsh awkward and even dangerous, hooked to 
a hair-trigger mind like his. What if something happens to the dog 
before his dependence or whatever can be broken? Dogs get run over, 
you know, and even their normal life span is short. Maybe we ought 
to try it break it up . . . damn this headache.” 

{RegretjDespondency) Degraded to pain . . . static-thick tongue, 
{Resignation) Delay, delay, delay . , . break conversation. Time wrong, 

“You been bothered with headaches lately?” 

“Off and on—nasty sort of twinges. If I trusted myself with a 
carpenter. I’d let you give me a check-up. Well, let’s cut tliis short. 
What I was going to say ... let’s see... oh, since Timmy seldom pays 
any attention to the dog, why does the dog stick to him like a shadow?” 

Clancey grunted. 

“That dog’s no fool, stupid as he is. Clumsy, homely, and half¬ 
witted enough to sit on a tack for five minutes before he howled— 
I’ve seen him do just about tiiat—he knows when he needs a pro¬ 
tector. If it weren’t for Timmy^ the hound would have been des¬ 
troyed long ago as an act of mercy. Helen and Jerry are resigned to 
him, of course, for Timmy’s sake, but have you noticed that the dog 
reacts much the same as Timmy if they get separated? Casts about at 
once for a way to rejoin him, and the longer he’s delayed the more he 
panics. Maybe it’s a two-way switch—maybe Timmy and liis dog are 
indispensable symbols to each other!” 
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‘Tou dream up any more lulus like that, you keep them to your¬ 
self. Psychopathic dogs I draw the line at. Clancey, there is only one 
conclusion to be drawn from these here solemn deliberations. Throw 
out the textbooks and roll with the punches.” 

“Amen.” 


V 


“There should be no deaths!” 

Phil turned that one over in his mind, cautiously. A good deal of 
his attention was needed for the task of nursing his old car along the 
ruts of the dirt road, but the murmured exclamation impelled him to 
steal a glance at the boy sitting beside him. This was the spring of 
Timmy’s tenth year—the sixtli year of his friendship with “Uncle’’ 
Phil—and those years had taught Phil more than he realized, if less 
than he bad hoped. He knew, for example, that the peculiar vacancy 
of Timmy’s expression at the moment implied deep thought rather 
than the complete absence of thought that it suggested. That was a 
curious characteristic that always made the man a little uneasy. 
Timmy’s face was sometimes radiantly, spontaneously expressive, the 
most sensitive of mirrors, and sometimes it was rather mechanically 
expressive, but it was only expressive in a positive sense. In moments 
of abstraction or daydreaming tlierc was no faraway look, no frown of 
concentration. Only blankness. 

“The world would get a trifle crowded, you know.” 

Timmy leaped the gap easily to connect the two remarks, as Phil 
had thought he would. “Oh, 1 didn’t mean there should be no death, 

I was thinking of something else. That man they found dead in the 
bush yesterday.” 

“A man wuth a heart condition should never go hunting alone.” 

“Was it his heart, Uncle Phil?” 

“His heart and his head both, if you ask me. He had a bad heart, 
all right—I saw him have an attack once. You’d think a man like that 
would have sense enough to avoid over-exertion, but he lost his way 
and started churning through sw^amp and brush in a straight line in¬ 
stead of looking for the trail again. Must have acted like a moron, 
running until he dropped.” 

“Would panic make a man do that?” 

“It will make a man do any crazy thing imaginable, if he lets it 
get the upper hand. There’s only a few square miles of marsh and 
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brush here, with the town already crowding up against it. In a few 
years it will be drained and the land used for industrial development 
and so on, then the fools will have to find some other way to kill 
themselves.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, every so often we have to turn out search parties and have a 
grand sliivaree looking for some idiot who usually turns up dead. 
Drowned himself in two feet of water, or run himself ragged, or c^'en 
put a bullet through his head for no good reason. It’s happened 
several times in the past few years, so the place is getting a bad name 
it doesn’t dcser\^e. Even the search parties often get themselves bailed 
up and mill around in circles, perfect examples of mass hysteria. 
Sometimes I get fed up with the human race.” 

“I . . . didn’t know. I mean, about the . . . deatlis.” 

Phil laughed outright at the tragic tone. 

“Oh, come now! Let’s not be morbid about it! You wanted to drive 
out here, remember.” 

“I still do. Uncle Phil. You and Dad were talking about how you 
used to come out here every spring when you were kids, to collect 
specimens, and it sounded like fun.” 

“So it was ... in those days. This old dirt road leads well in 
towards the centre. I used to spend a whole day hildng along here 
with my dog, just rooting around and having a grand time. It’s a pity 
we outgrow tlie best things in life. Childhood scenes should be 
remembered, not revisited. We can remember, but we can’t recap- 
ture. A few years ago I wanted some nature photographs so of course 
I came out here, sure Fd get some beauties. I don’t know. I started 
out in high spirits, recognizing every rotted old stump along the way, 
but somehow it ail turned to ashes. I lost interest and turned back 
without taking a single exposure—almost hating the place, in fact, as 
if it had let me down. Strange that a place I loved as a kid should 
seem so empty and uninviting now.” He put on the brakes and looked 
around morosely. 

“Don’t you want to go any farther. Uncle Phil?” 

“What fbr? You can see how overgrown the road is getting. I’ll be 
lucky if I can find a clearing to turn around. There’s nothing of 
interest up ahead, Timmy. The road dies out and then there’s a 
couple of miles or so of swamp and flies. It’s getting dusk, too-” 

“I’d like to get out for a minute.” 
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“Oh. Well, O.K., but make it snappy/' 

He settled back listlessly as the boy climbed out, holding the door 
for the dog to follow. 

“Do you have to take that mutt . . . never mind, go ahead.” 

The boy wandered off to the side of the road and Phil listened to 
the rustic of bushes, wondering at his own irritation. He felt ill at 
ease, anxious to be away. He started as Timmy came up beside him 
on the left of the car. 

“That was quick.” 

“Yeah.” The boy was holding a spray of flowering shrub and his 
hand passed casually over the flowers in a light caress. “Say, hasn't 
this flower got a sweet smell. Uncle Phil? Here, smell it.” 

“It’s a pretty flower, Timmy, but that stuff has no perfume.” lie 
accepted the branch automatically, lifting it to his nostrils. 

Time stopped. 

He thought he felt a thump against the side of the car, but the 
impression faded before it was fully born. In a remote corner of his 
mind the ticking of liis w^atch sounded as a cold, measured rhythm, 
a metronome with delusions of syncopation. He sat motionless, his 
forearm resting on the steering wheel, the spray of blossoms caressing 
his cheek, his mind stunned by the anaesthetic he drew in with each 
breath. He was as one lost in thought, bis eyes open but unseeing, 
observing but not interpreting. 

There was no sense of duration, of the passage of seconds or 
minutes. There w^as only a dream in which, suddenly, a gentle mind 
made its presence known. Concepts tapped lightly at his own mind 
and an automatic process of interpretation winnowed and equated 
until a gentle voice seemed to speak. The w’ords w^erc few, merely 
computed associations keyed to understanding, and wdth them were 
perfectly and intimately synchronized fragments of emotion and 
vision, softly washing over the surface of his mind. 

{Urgency) Attend — attend! Challonari! Attend! 

An impression of convolutions drifted through his mind—a shape, 
perhaps, and a colour. He felt no drift. As a sunbathcr drow^sing on a 
crowded beach, hearing the background hum of the crowd and now 
and then a more clearly spoken phrase, so he caught the edge of this 
communication. It was not for him. A second mind entered , . . was 
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it a mind? Yes, and yet very different. It was strong, but limited— 
perhaps childlike, in some ways. AUve after a fashion, it was receptive 
of emotion up to a point and even capable of emotion—up to a point. 
It seemed an embryo mind, in some ways well developed and in 
others with no potential whatever. 

(RELIEF) IDENTITY BLURRED ... KNOW/NOT KNOW. 
(PERPLEXITY) NO PRECEDENT . . . REQUIRE INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. (CONFIDENCE/TRUST) INSTRUCT PLEASE. 

Instructions {Decisive) Sleep . . . sleep . . . sleep. 

(AGITATION) IDENTITY NOT MENTOR . . . INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS INVOLVE BASIC DISOBEDIENCE (CONFUSION/ 
DISTRESS) CANNOT OBEY/DISOBEY . . . DILEMMA IN¬ 
SOLUBLE TO CHALLONARI (PLEADING) REVISE IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS PLEASE. 

{Sorroio) Cannot revise. Identity mentor'not mentor. Challonari 
must obey identity. 

(GREAT AGITATION) ACCEPT IDENTITY MENTOR/ 
NOT MENTOR . . . CANNOT RECONCILE BASIC CON¬ 
FLICTS . . . CANNOT OBEY/DISOBEY (SUDDEN HOPE) 
LOGICAL DIVERGENCE PERMISSIBLE . . . SIMPLIFY 
EXPLANATION PLEASE. 

{Reluctancejhesitation) Intelligent identities here . . . unable com- 
municate . . . Challonari. Result . . . {Pain) Communication . . . so. 
{Wave pattern). 

(UNHESITATING) ILLOGICAL/REJECT ... COMMUNI¬ 
CATION DESCRIBED IMPOSSIBLY LIMITED . . . INCiON- 
SISTENT/HIGH-LEVEL INTELLIGENCE. 

Challonari limited . . . must accept. {Command) Challonari sleep . . . 
sleep . . . sleep. 

(EXTREME AGITATION) CANNOT/MUST OBEY. 

{Commandipity) Challonari has destroyed intelligence! Must sleep ... 
sleep . . . sleep! 

(AGONY . . . HORROR/CONFLICT .. . INSANITY). 

Challonari! {No response. Grief) Ultimate witlulrateal . . . Chal¬ 
lonari! Challonari! 

Phil frowned, looking at his empty hand. It seemed to him that the 
spray of flowers had inexplicably vanished. There was an elusive 
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sense of disorientation, a feeling of something overlooked. There was 
the tag-end of a remembered grief. There was- 

“You were right. Unde Phil. They have no scent.” 

“What?” He looked around blankly, saw Timmy tossing the spray 
aside. “Oh . . . there it is. I thought I . . . uh . . . forget what I was 
going to say.” Two voices that were not voices—a dream, a despair¬ 
ing cry. An elusive memory faded, faded. “There’s mud on your 
cheek, Timmy. Did you fall?” 

“No . . . that is, yes.” Timmy scrubbed his cheek industriously. 

“Make up your mind. Hurt yourself?” 

“No, I’m all right.” 

“Well, wliip around to the other side and hop in.” Pliil watched 
him in the rear-view mirror and noted the hasty dab at moist eyes. 
It seemed like a significant giveaway, but he couldn’t imagine why. 
“Get your mutt in and let’s go.” 

“Come on, Homer.” The boy settled himself with his dog between 
his feet, and Phil laughed, his good spirits returned. He turned the 
car without much trouble and they bumped back over the wagon 
ruts. 

“Why do you call him Homer, Timmy?” 

“Well, on account of the Odyssey, you know.” 

“I see. Some day when I have a clear mind and a couple of hours 
to spare, you can explain the connection between Homer’s Odyssey 
and a flea-bitten scmi-airedale.” 

They rode in silence for a wliile, until the dirt road changed to 
pavement. Phil let his thoughts wander idly, thinking of nothing in 
particular. Scraps of this and that seemed to float to the surface and 
drift out of reach before he could capture them, had he been in¬ 
terested in trying. One fragment somehow caught in an eddy and 
remained in sight long enough to draw his attention. 

“Challonari,” he said, wonderingly, and almost ditched them as 
stabbing pain shot through his temples. He held the wheel with one 
hand, the other clapped for a moment to his brow. “Don’t do tliat!” 
he snapped angrily. 

“W-what, Uncle Phil?” 

“Sorry, Timmy, I didn’t mean you. I don’t know who I meant... 
or, rather, what I meant, of course. I seem to be pretty confused to¬ 
night. I even startled poor old Homer wflth that swerve. Get his 
muddy feet off the cushions, Timmy.” Homer sank back obediently 
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to his usual place between Timmy’s feet, but his muzzle rested on 
the boy’s muddied knees and his brown eyes regarded both of them 
at the same time. Apparently he was not convinced that the up¬ 
heavals were over. 

“What does ‘challonari’ mean. Uncle Phil?” 

“Oh . . , that. Just something that came to mind.” 

“But what does it mean?” 

“I don’t really know, Timmy ... something about convolutions or 
a convoluted shape, I think, but that’s only part of it. There arc con¬ 
notations of... of intelligence? No ... ridiculous. How can you have 
a convoluted intelligence? But a brain is convoluted and to a greater 
or lesser degree intelligent. The . . . um . . . the question of degree 
comes into it, I tliink. A brain of limited intelligence, then, though 
damned if I know why I think of it as limited. Challonari . . . chai- 
lonari. It’s not English and it doesn’t sound hke a technical word, but 
I must have heard it in connection with something ... quite recently, 
too.” 

“Sort of rhymes with ‘shivaree.’ ” 

“Only sort-of, Timmy. You wouldn’t make a good poet. Shivaree 
—challonari. I mentioned shivaree when we were talking about 
people getting lost in the bush, didn’t I? Did it have some connection 
with that? But how?” 

“Maybe a sort of—mental trick?” 

“Mental association rings a bell. Alcntal. .. no, it’s gone ... wait. 
Teacher, trainer, instructor—a brain of limited intelligence would 
need a teacher. Gentle teacher. Why gentle, for I’cte's sake? But 
teacher and pupil, that seems almost right. How much can one 
word mean? What am J trying to recall, anyway? The meaning of a 
word? The associations connected with a word? The association ol 
ideas? Blast it, this is more than tantalizing.” 

“Like when you wake up knowing you’ve had a dream, but you 
can’t remember any of it?” 

“Uh . . . yes, like a dream. A dream of-” The blood drained 

from his face, leaving him grey and ashen. Timmy put out a hand in 
alarm, to steady the wheel. 

“Uncle Phil!” 

“It’s all right, Tim. It. . . it’s all right. I had a thought there that 
kind of shook me.” He relaxed with a shaky laugh, relief flooding his 
face once more with colour. “What a crazy thought! I could have 
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sworn ... well, never mind. But it shakes a man to learn what tricks 
his own mind can play on him, all in an instant.” 

'‘What kind of tricks, Uncle Phil?” 

“Oh, no you doiPt. If you hadn’t egged me on with so many 
questions. I’d have been spared a pretty nasty moment, you know 
that? Now let me concentrate on driving for a change so i can get 
von home in time for supper. O.K.?” 

^ “But . . . oh, O.K.” 

“Don’t sound so disappointed, chum. It’s been a pleasant drive, 
even if nothing much happened.” 

“Yes, Uncle Phil. Even if. . . nothing much happened.” 

Spring changed to summer, and summer rolled into its final days. 
Phil was in a gloomy frame of mind when I’immy’s eleventh birthday 
came around. 

lie watched Timmy draw a deep breath and—without puffing out 
his checks as a child would do—neatly blow out the eleven candles on 
his cake. It was an efficient, sprayless, perfectly-controlled operation, 
an operation carried out happily and in high spirits, and it depressed 
Phil. The “party” itself depressed him—a child’s birthday party 
with no children present, unless you counted Timmy! Phil and Doc, 
Helen and Jerry, and Horner, the latter grey-muzzled and stiff in the 
joints. That was the roster of the guests and it could almost be called 
the roster of Timmy’s total acquaintances. His parents, his two 
friends, and a dog that at its best had never seemed bright and now" 
was obviously half-dead with age. The boy was not normal, had no 
normal life, and gave no indication of ever being likely to take a nor¬ 
mal role in life. He was a “disordered personality” if one could take 
comfort in a tag, but the true nature, cause and cure of his divergence 
from “normal” would remain unknowm so long as his parents were 

afraid of tampering- 

“Did you make a wnsh, Timmv?” 

“Sure, Mum.” 

“Helen, honey—'Fim knows that wishing when you blow out the 
candles is kid stuff.” 

“And wffiat is he but an elcven-ycar-old kid?” 

“He's too smart to believe in wishing, honey. Smarter than his old 
man, eh, Tim?” 

“rii never be as smart as you. Dad.” 
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“That’s my boy! But you don’t kid me.” Jerry turned to Phil and 
Clanccy, feigning indignation. “You know what happened the other 
day? I brought home an old design that I dug out of the hies and 
wanted to look over—a helical gravity conveyer—and when Tim saw 
it spread out on the table he said, ‘'J hat’s the curve I was just reading 
about.’ Now how did that little so-and-so know enough to call it a 
curv^e? I figured he was bluffing and got him to show me where he 
read about it, and the brat show^ed me all right—in one of my old 
college textbooks! Of course I only had to ask a few questions to find 
out that the college texts are far beyond him, but imagine him dip¬ 
ping into them on his own and getting anything out of them at all! 
How about that, 5^oung man? Explain yourself.” 

Timmy hesitated, his eyes dark with uncertainty. 

“You said I could,” he blurted defensively. “Remember? Remem¬ 
ber I asked you one day and you said-” 

“Your father isn’t angry, Timmy,” Helen laughed, hugging him. 
“Honest, you gel worried about the darnedest things! He’s pwiU of 
you! Don’t you know^ paternal boasting when you hear it?” 

“Oh!” The shadow^ lifted and he laughed sheepishly. “I get it. It 
w^as nuance of idiom that threw- me. Calling me a brat and a so-and- 

so was aflcctionate misdirection to conceal-” he broke off at 

their expressions. Helen darted a quick look around and came to his 
rescue again. 

“Timmy-chilc, where you git these beah high-falutin’ (?x-prcssions 
rU never know. Hit shore ain’t from you’ low^-talkin’ pappy.” 

“Or from yo’ low-comedian mammy. It’s all right, son—you just 
sound a bit bookish sometimes, that’s all. Want some help w’ith the 
dishes, Helen?” 

“You know darn well you’d divorce me if I said yes. You and 
Clanccy take Timmy in the front room and let him teach you some¬ 
thing. Phil’s just crazy to help with the dishes. Aren’t you, Phil?” 

“The obvious answ^er is yes. O.K., let’s go.” 

They piled the dishes, joking and chattering until the sound of 
laughter from the front of the house told them that the others w^erc 
occupied, then Helen put down the dish she was washing. 

“WeU, Phil?” 

“Am I supposed to know wffiat that means?” 

“Phil, in plain language, is Timmy a ... a genius?” 
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“No, I don’t think so. He’s unaccountably bright in many ways 
and just as unaccountably slow in others. I don’t think genius comes 
into it at ail.” 

“That’s what I think, too. Timmy’s no genius ... yet he does 
things that only a genius^type could do.” 

“Don’t exaggerate, Helen. A sharp youngster living a secluded life 
and studying more than he plays may be years ahead of otlier kids 
who go to pubhc schools.” 

“He’s fartlier ahead than you tliink, Phil. I have Timmy in the 
house with me all day, so maybe I know him better than Jerry does. 
He fooled Jerry wuth that business of the college textbooks, but not 
me. I think that for some reason Timmy doesn’t want us to know 
how advanced he really is. I think he slipped up when he commented 
on that helical what’s-it, then covered his shp by pretending he’d 
only leafed through the texts and picked up a bit here and there. I 
know when that boy’s fooling, and I know he deliberately fluffed the 
questions Jerry put to him. Timmy’s just plain lousy when it comes 
to dissembling, you know, as if it was completely foreign to liim to 
lie. All right, all right, I know what you’re going to say—fond mama 
building mothcr’s-intuition fantasy around only child. 

“Well, I kept an eye on him after that and about a week later Jeriy’' 
brought home some calculus dealing with a new design he’s develop- 
ing. He ran into trouble with it and sweated and swore for an hour, 
while Timmy sat and read and I kept peeking in the hall mirror that 
lets you sec into the front room from tiie kitchen. After a while Jerry 
left the room to look for some tables he wanted and Timmy slipped 
over and looked at his work, made a single notation, then dived back 
to his book as Jerry returned. Jerry started to sweat over the thing 
again, then suddenly did a double-take. He made some erasures and 
in five minutes had the whole thing worked out, cursing himself for 
misreading a figure or something. 

“Nov/ don’t tell me it was just a coincidence. Timmy hadn’t seen 
tliat problem before and it should have been miles over his head any¬ 
way, yet he gave it a quick glance, spotted the error, changed the 
limits of an integration and put Jerrv on the right track. Just like 
that.” 

Phil carefully massaged a dry plate even drier. 

“So 1 stagger back and gasp, T can’t behevc it!’ or something in¬ 
sane but appropriate. The disturbing thing to me is that I not only 
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can believe it, I do believe it. Completely. I may as well tell you 
now what I haven’t yet told anyone else, that I’ve been methodically 
tricking Timmy for some months past—in fact, ever since I began to 
suspect that his knowledge of the sciences was, to say the least, un¬ 
usual for a boy his age. I probably led him into making that slip with 
Jerry, identifying the curve. By giving him the impression that any 
boy his age would know far more chemistry, maths and physics than is 
actually the case, I tripped him into revealing that he himself knows 
a very great deal about them. Perhaps more than I do. 

“I begin to suspect now that I didn’t set my sights nearly high 
enough in leading him on, but God alone knows where he could have 
learned. On anything that could be related to the humanities he’s 
very skw, but in the physical sciences he’s out of this w^orld. His 
secluded life—unable to mix with otiier kids, go to shows, games, or 
do anything that gets him into crowds—gives him a very limited 
background for understanding his environment, leaves him unboyish. 
He doesn’t understand people. I constantly have the impression that 
he is anxious to do the right tiling, but is simply baffled by problems 
in human relations.” 

“I know. He looks at me sometimes as though he’s just desperate 
to reach me somehow—a lonely, unliappy little soul. He gets plenty 
of affection from both of us, but it isn’t the answ'^er—it just isn’t the 
answer.” 

‘'Tell me, Helen, do you love your son?” 

“Do I-! Well, now^, really Phil—w^hat kind of a question is 

that?” 

“A simple one. Do you love Timmy?” 

“Of course 1 do. He’s very dear to me.” 

Do you love your sofi?^^ 

“Now look here-! I told you ... Phil, what are you getting at?” 

“I’m wondering why you have no doubt that 3 ^ou love Timmy, but 
the question of whether you love your son confuses you and throw^s 
you on the defensive. You react strongly, evade answering, take refuge 
in exclamations and unfinished sentences. A species of stuttering. 
Can it be that you find it difficult to think of Timmy as your son? Do 
you doubt that he is your son? Here, sit dowm! I didn’t tliink it would 
Iiit you so hard.” 

“Phil, the only other moment like tliis in my life was when I first 
admitted to myself years ago that Timmy was ... what he used to be. 
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All imbecile. Phil, it can't be true! He is my son! There’s been no 
substitution, no-” 

“Easy, Helen, easy. 1 agree with you. Tve checked back as fully 
as I can, and I’m sure there’s been no trickery of any sort. 
Timmy was born to you eleven years ago, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt.” 

“But you’ve felt it too, haven’t you? He’s sweet and lovable in his 
funny, confused way, talking like a comic-strip kid one minute and 
an encyclopaedia the next—so empty and faraway sometimes, then 
loving and affectionate, as though to make up to us for being . . . 
away. I’m sure he loves us, Jerr>^ and me, as much as we love him, but 
I feel that w^e’ve failed him, that he wants love but it can’t reach him. 
ni say it, Phil. I feel that he’s not mine, that he’s apart from us. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it? I can’t feel true kinship for my own child, much 
as he means to me. I feel better now that IVc said it.” 

“I wish I could say the same, but I don’t know that I feel any 
better for adding one more question mark to a long, long line of 
them. Like you, I sense a loneliness, a reaching out from I’immy for 
something I can’t give him no matter what I do, no matter how I try 
to understand. I watch him, and I think of that line ‘. . . a stranger 
and afraid ...’ What is there that frightens him? Can it. . . possiblv 
. . . be us?” 


VI 

Indian summer now lay softly upon the land. 

On a w'ooded rise ten miles from the outskirts of the tov/n, close by 
a bluff overlooking the bushland, the tan walls of a small tent warmed 
to the late afternoon sun. Here and there beyond the bushland the 
supper-smoke of scattered farms stood columned and motionless. 
The only sound on the still air was the harsh, laboured breathing of 
the dying Homer. 

The dog lay in the open near the edge of the bluff, his eyes closed, 
his companions seated nearby. Phil had brought Timmy on a week¬ 
end camping trip that now appeared spoiled at the outset, for the 
short, steep climb up the bluff had unexpectedly proven too much for 
old grey-muzzle. His trembling legs had barely carried him to the top 
before he collapsed, and now it w^as only a question of how long he 
must suffer before release. Phil glanced towards a .22 rifle lying with 
their gear. It would be more merciful. 
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“No, Uncle Phil. He’ll live until sundown at least. Let him have 
that much.” 

“I’m sorry this happened, Timmy, but now that it has I think we 
should make it easier for him.” 

“You liked him, didn’t you, Uncle Phil?” 

“Yes, Tim . . . I’m a bit surprised to find that I really did. I can’t 
say that I’m much of an animal-lover, but in his way Homer was the 
perfect Old Faithful. No beauty and not very bright, you must 
admit, but he never left your side. It won’t seem the same.” 

“It won’t he the same, Uncle Phil.” The boy raised his head to 
look over the distant bushland. His face w^as composed. 

“Timmy, I hesitate to say this, but-” 

“I don’t seem very upset about it?” 

“Well, yes. Did you really care much for Homer? You never paid 
any attention to him, never petted or played with liim, just let him 
tag along.” 

“I had no need to pet or play wdth him, and it was enough that he 
give me all of his attention. I should have spared a thought for him, 
liis needs and limitations, but it’s too late now.” The answering voice 
was subtly changed from that of a boy, and strangely gentle. “A 
dog’s life is so short, hardly more than today and tomorrow. A breath 
or two, and it has begun and ended. When Homer dies he will be 
free, and I will no longer exist.” 

A chill slid over the man. 

What makes a voice? Air and musculature and tissue, but what 
more? A brain, a mind—a life. An accumulative series of reactive 
patterns called Life grows like a fragile crystal around a seeding im¬ 
pulse that lacks a name acceptable to all, and the resulting structure 
is called “personality” or “character” and it influences what it 
touches in a manner peculiar to itself alone. Given the crude tools of 
a sound-producing mechanism it wall, if it chooses and has the skill, 
disclose some trifle of its own true nature. Phil heard words that 
should have sounded idiotic coming from a boy, but they carried 
complete and instant conviction. Without elocutionary tricks, without 
fire and oratory, the boy-voice had changed in timbre, acquired a 
quality that could sway multitudes—the wild thought crossed Phil’s 
mind that what it had acquired w^as the quality of complete sanity. 

A suspicion, planted dehberatciy and nurtured through the years, 
matured on the triggered instant. Pliil twisted around—alert, wary, 
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almost hostile, his eyes searching the somewhat bony young face. His 
gaze was returned steadily, with assured composure. 

“Who are you?” he demanded bluntly. ""What are you?” 

Timmy laughed lightly, patently at ease. 

“I am nothing, Phil. Nothing at all.” 

“Rot. You are flesh and blood, human, and were born to Helen and 
Jerry. VYhat else?” 

“Is there more?” 

“Stop playing!” Phil jumped up angrily, standing tall over the 
seated figure. “Fve watched you for years. You’ve given yourself 
away rcpeaiedly.” 

“Ah, that ‘advanced scientific knowledge’ worried you badly, didn’t 
it?” 

“1 . . . see. You revealed it deliberately. There arc other things. 
Your aversion to crowds-” 

“7'heir thinking confused me. They were dangerous.” 

“Were?” 

“After tonight, crowds wall not matter.” 

“Because Homer will be dead?” 

“Because Homer will be dead, poor beast. My conscience will be 
dead,” 

“'What on earth docs that mean? I find it impossible either to 
doubt you or to think of you as a boy any longer.” 

“That is because your mind is filled with uncertainties, mine with 
certainties. You have never before met anyone in whom certainty was 
a clear truth unquestioned on any level of any remote corner of the 
mind. I am such a one.” 

Phil sat down helplessly. There w^as no point in standing. Whatever 
Tim was, he was not going to be dominated by tricks. 

^^What are you?''* 

“What can I say? I am a book that is being read, yet I am neither 
the pages nor the printing on the pages, but only the meaning in¬ 
herent in the shapes and sequences of the letters that comprise the 
printing.” 

“Can’t you give me a straight answer?” 

“It is difficult. You must think about what I say.” 

“But the ideas recorded in a book are merely—thoughts. They 
have no tangible existence.” 

“Nor have I ” 
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“You’re not a product of my imagination!” 

“Hardly.” 

“Are you giving me that line about ‘All is Illusion’?” 

“No,” the boy laughed spontaneously. 

“Are you a mutant, a new evolutionary development?” 

“No, nor am I a machine or a monster.” 

“At least you’re alive!” 

“That, 1 think, is a matter of definition.” 

“I'hcn, for the third time, what arc you! Stop baiting me!” 

Timmy’s hand closed on Phil’s—a firm, warm, dirty and some¬ 
what calloused boy’s hand that was unquestionably flesh, blood and 
bone. 

“Take it easy. Uncle Phil.” Perhaps he had pushed too hard. The 
dancing eyes veiled themselves a little and the intangible, indescrib¬ 
able magnetism somehow faded. Phil, looking at him, was suddenly 
able to see him and to think of him once more as Timmy, a boy with 
unusual qualities, but the same boy he had watched for years. He 
shook his head and felt somewhat bemused, as he had done once 
before. 

“Look, let’s get a fresh start, Tim, and stop going in circles.” 

Uncle Phil.” He was an elcven-year-old again, responding 
obediently. 

“I’ve suspected for years that we didn’t know the truth about you 
—that you were something special, something new.” 

“Well-” I'im appeared to consider it gravely. “Yeah, I guess 

that’s fair enough. Pm something new, all right.” 

“For years, then, you’ve been concealing something—something 
that showed through whenever you made a slip.” 

“Wanna bet on how many of those slips were deliberate?” Tim 
challenged, then joined Phil’s rueful laugh. “Not all of them were, I 
got to admit, but most of them.” 

“But today—apparently because Homer is dying—you’ve aban¬ 
doned pretence, come out in the open.” 

“Not all the way out, not vet. You’ve still got some shocks coming. 
Uncle Phil.” 

“I don’t doubt it, you young hoodlum. You were pretty over¬ 
whelming there for a few minutes. But why all the mystei*}^? Why not 
just tell me?” 

“You explained why.” 
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“Overwhelming? Are you that terrific?” 

“Fm a humdinger. Bub. Think you can stand it now?” 

‘T think the full blast would be better tlian any more of your 
‘gentle’ hints.” 

“That’s what you think.” Come now% the first shock had been 
fairly neatly delivered and fielded after all, the concept of difference 
proposed, estabhshed and accepted. “\Xx'll, here goes. You remember 
that spray of flow^ers I handed you in the car that night?” 

“Fve had my suspicions about them ever since.” 

“O.K.—now^ smell this pine cone.” 

Phil looked at it with distrust. 

“The thing that beats me is how^ I can be morally certain that pine 
cone is loaded, cocked, and ready to fire, and yet I take it,” he let 
Tim put it in his hand, “and smell it.” He raised it to his nostrils, 
held his breath for a moment, then gingerly sniffed. 

Time stopped. 

All sense of duration was gone. Awareness drifted in formless in¬ 
attention until a focal point, a mere nucleus of intellect, captured and 
held it. The nucleus strengthened, became an impression of identity 
—not his own identity, nor any that he knew’, but that of some Other. 
From this other presence came insistently the warmth and gentleness 
of good whil, an unreserved outpouring that sought to evoke an un- 
reser\^ed response. 

Isolation, the sanctum of the mind, took the assault, melting like 
an ice-castle in the sun—but before the tempting surrender could 
become irrevocable alarms rang through his being and his mind 
gathered in on itself in confusion, holding its isolation intact and in¬ 
violate. Through the opposing desires to yield and to withhold, to 
break barriers down and to raise them up, he detected from the 
Other a reaction both of pity and of revulsion. The pressure de¬ 
creased. He knew then that what he yielded willingly would be 
accepted as sufficient, and no more be asked of him than he was 
capable of giving. Somehow, it was not a \nctory, but a defeat. 

He became aware that the private domain he had claimed for his 
own was truly his own, a corridored, compartmented, dungeoned 
storehouse of filed fancies and forgotten files. A tunnelled, revetted, 
embrasured and battlemented citadel filled with rusty armour and 
broken lances. A hock shop, a junkyard, a hall of distorting mirrors. 
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A cemetery by the sea, a peak of glory, a slough of despond. A radiant 
light, an encroaching dark, the sweetest of melody, the sourest of dis¬ 
cord. A library of trivia, museum of curiosa, sideshow of freaks, and 
shrine of greatness. It was the lowering pendulum, tlie waiting pit, 
the closing walls. It was the vaulting spirit, the gallant heart, the just 
and the kind and the merciful. Withal, it was a haunted castle, per¬ 
petually besieged, the towers soaring but the structure toppling. It 
was himself. His memories, his experiences, his actions and reaction, 
his life. And it was appalling. 

A gentle prompting from the Other roused him from bis self-im¬ 
mersion and for a moment he w^as all panic lest his secret had been 
observed. Mechanisms he had not known he possessed slammed 
doors and banged shutters over windows in a fine frenzy, so that the 
Other winced and fell back, pleadingly, then softly and insistently 
drew near once more. He realized that there was a purpose that must 
be ser\^ed. Something w^as desired from him. A voice. He tried, and 
the croak of a clogged throat would have held as much meaning as 
tlie disharmonious thrust of thought that began in chaos and ended 
in futility. Abashed, he would not try again. Silence crept around 
him, the silence of isolation. 

The most disarmingly hesitant, the most reassuringly inoffensive 
of thoughts touched as lightly as a breath and was accepted as his 
own. He saw no cause to take alarm. Such an insignificant invasion 
was of no more moment than the blowing of a grain of dust beneath 
a locked door. 

The thought lay among liis own, and moved like a thread through 
his own, and the elements that it drew together became the accep¬ 
tance of an idea. Secure in his ill-kept citadel, he permitted a rapport 
so tenuous he could break it at will, yet so strong that- 

VII 

Memory tinged with homesickness tricked him into a sad reverie. 
That they were only memories, these thoughts that rose up to slyly 
capture his attention, w-^as clear. He was under no illusion that he was 
experiencing for the first time events that had long melted into the 
past, for they had a commonplace familiarity that stamped them as 
scenes revisited, events relived, dear friends recalled to mind. 

He stood alone at the edge of a meadow with the afternoon sun hot 
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on his back and debated with Andra the advisability of transplanting 
a certain shrub from its chance-chosen place in the meadow to a 
position in their own gardens. Throughout their discussion he was 
conscious of httic drops of perspiration threading their way down his 
naked spine, and he longingly savoured the coolness of the stream- 
bank on which Andra reclined, a mile or two to the south. 

In good-humoured exasperation he commented enviously on 
woman’s lot and drew a dry rejoinder from a chance traveller on the 
highway to the north. He joined in the general laugh at his own 
expense, hearing the sally repeated and elaborated until it drifted out 
of conversational range. Me was tempted to follow it farther out of 
curiosity, but it was not good form to blanket local conversation for a 
mere wliim. While his attention was distracted, however, Andra 
became involved in an exchange of local recipes with a newcomer to 
the district, a farm-wife whose husband had had a fancy to try tlic 
westward farm lands. He joined the husband hi a wry grimace at the 
loquacity of women, and simultaneously caught sight of a distant 
figure crossing a ridge somewhat north of him. The figure paused at 
the same instant, looked searchirigly in his direction, then waved on 
sighting him and strolled on. It was the traveller whose quip was now 
being repeated miles away, far in advance of him. Andra shaawed no 
sign of running out of recipes and returning to shrubs. He sighed, 
and stood alone in the meadow . , . 

The casual facility of memory bridged time and space withcot dis¬ 
orientation. He was strolling in the evening with liis bride, Andra’s 
arm hnked with his for the added pleasure of physical contact. In tlic 
manner of lovers they supplemented their thoughts with murmured 
words and sounds, thus sharing still another physical intimacy, for 
they were still in that newly-mated condition where every mani¬ 
festation of the one was a source of delight and wonder to the 
other. 

They paused momentarily by a vine-covered wall and he felt a cool 
frond reach out to caress liis shoulder while a long tendril curled 
gracefully about his forearm between the upper and the lower wrists. 
A few hundred-thousand years ago his remote ancestor would have 
recoiled violently from the touch of what was then a strangler vine, 
but now he casually disengaged the half-sentient tendril and with his 
mind caught the faint, faint flicker of rudimentary awareness; thus 
far had nature progressed with the vine, apparently reluctant to 
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abandon a false start towards mobility and intelligence for an unsuit¬ 
able species. Or perhaps, Andra added, in nature’s long-term view 
the experiment might still be considered promising. He shook his 
head. 

The vine had learned peaceful ways that saved it from extinction, 
drawing its food quietly from the earth while lurther developing a 
mobility of sorts, but eventually an impasse would be reached when 
greater mobility would endanger nutrition. If the roots withdrew from 
the soil, the vine would die—unless, he agreed slowly, echoiir: her 
shudder, the vine solved the dilemma by becoming again a carni¬ 
vorous strangler. Nature made unaccountable blunders and some¬ 
times found strange remedies, turning a blessing for one species into 
a curse for others . . . 

On the same impulse they gazed at the night sky blazing with the 
heart of the galaxy spread around them, a galaxy as yet less than half 
mapped, only a small fraction of its secrets known. Like many new- 
mates they planned a leisurely, lengthy quest among the stars, a trip 
for which their mutual absorption peculiarly fitted them. After all, 
the advancement of knowledge still required physical and intellectual 
research and the joy of living still demanded physical and emotional 
release, but there was one great barrier to space-travel. 

Leaving the great community of Challoii ordinarily meant leaving 
an intensely experienced fcllowsliip to endure a shattering isolation 
no less intensely felt, unless one were fortunate enough to be chosen 
for an exploration team. I'herc was both comfort and common sense 
in the use of teams of the greatest numerical strength consistent with 
elficiency, but the resources demanded by such teams limited the 
number that could be ticlded at one time. Consequently, private 
voyages in small cralf w'erc not entirely uncommon among the hardy— 
or the temporarily self-sufficient, sucii as he and Andra. In a few 
days they would leave Challon behind, break for the first time the 
half-spiritual link with all their world, and voyage forth in the belief 
that their love for each other w’as alone enough to sustain them. 

At the same instant the same doubt of self-worthiness crept into 
each mind and was read and stoutly answ^cred by the other, while a 
dozen neighbours near and distant interrupted their own concerns to 
murmur encouragement and recall the doubts they, too, had felt and 
learned to dismiss. Reassured he led Andra back to the house, scarcely 
aware of the background bustle of other minds busy with other 
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matters—nor, in fact, greatly caring at tliat moment that others 
existed. The manner of love may change, but not the manners of 
lovers. 

Memory surged after memory on waves of nostalgia and home¬ 
sickness that told their own story of why the memories had been long 
buried. Challon had hdlen away behind them and the strangeness of 
the cleavage from their fellows had dismayed them. In and around 
the spaceport centre, a multitude of the fellows they were never to 
see again had paused long enough in their own affairs to mesh 
thoughts in a final projection of encouragement that reached after the 
dwindling ship like a gesture of farewell. 

A long, long farew^ell. A final farewell, unrecognised for the last 
parting that it w^as. 

They had knowm from the experience of others that the first ter¬ 
rible silence w^ould be a hard thing to endure until the strangeness 
w^orc off. At first they huddled like two children, driving their 
thoughts far into unanswering space in desperate disbelief that such 
utter silence could be. Repelled by space, they turned to each other 
and found more complete union than they had thought possible. 
From the depth of their union they found the strength and growth 
and maturiw th adapt, to endure, and to survive. The fear passed. The 
w'orst w-as over. 

Planetfall succeeded planetfall and the routine of their activities 
became smooth and practised. As w’as the custom, they had been asked 
to obtain various items of information from sundry known but largely 
unexplored planets to help determine whether a later visit by a full- 
scale exploration team would be advisable. In one system they made 
a rapid instrumental survey of the only major continent on the only 
inhabitable planet, from a height of a hundred miles. In another, a 
skimming prospecting trip in a certain area confirmed a predicted 
rich ore body. And at all times, of course—particularly when they 
left the knowm systems behind and entered virgin territory—there 
w^as the ChalJonari to be trained and observed. 

The Challonari—a part-organic, artificial brain—was one of the 
most promising recent developments of Challon science. It was also 
one of the most debatable, for the Challonari was capable of inde¬ 
pendent thought in its limited fashion and yet had been devised 
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solely as an instrument, a tool. It had no freedom of action, no physi¬ 
cal independence, but it had childlike emotions and—this was the 
damnable thing—a sense of identity and awareness of its creators as 
such. Thus the moral issue was raised. To the Challon, the control 
or coercion of an independent intelligence was a cardinal outrage. No 
greater sanctity existed than the sanctity of the individual, for any¬ 
thing that prejudiced or restricted the right of the individual to full 
mastery of himself was worse even than the deliberate taking of life. It 
was murder of the ego. In a telepathic society, life itself could not be 
more precious than self-control. 

The combined growth and manufacture of the Challonari had been 
stopped in horror when it was realized that their capabilities w^ere 
greater than anticipated. An organic tool had not been created, but 
rather a . . . what? When does a tool become an entity? If it is an 
entity, what right have its makers to control it and use it as a tool? 
What right have they to—the thorniest issue of all—destroy it or 
otlierwise put it aside when it is no longer required? Until these 
fundamental issues could be settled, the handful of Challonari in 
existence must be cared for, trained and observed as if they were 
backward children. 

The main function of the Challonari on such a voyage as tliis was 
to safeguard the ship and its immediate vicinity when on strange 
worlds. This it accomplished by a swift, simplified appraisal of the 
offensive capacities of any life form coming within its limited range. 
If their natural weapons—claws, size, poison, fangs—rendered them 
potentially dangerous should the Mentor leave the ship, the Chal¬ 
lonari projected into their minds a simple disinterest in the environs 
of the ship, a reluctance to approach closer. If this hiiled, the reluc¬ 
tance impulse became tinged with fear, the intensity of the fear in¬ 
creasing until the desired retreat occurred. 

If the approaching unknown was of sufficient intelligence to 
identify the ffisinterest-reluctance-fcar impulse as a telepathic warn¬ 
ing, then no further effort w^as made to turn it back, much less to hurl 
it back by force. That would have been unthinkable. An intelligent 
entity approaching the vessel w^ould be welcomed and requested to 
identify itself, while notice of its approach would be delivered to the 
Challon Mentor. Stranger and Challon would then inevitably join in 
friendly greeting, for hostile suspicion was unknown among minds 
that lay open one to the other. Among the handful of known life 
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forms of sufficient intelligence to possess liighly organized communi¬ 
cations, no exception to this natural rule existed. A meeting of minds 
was a meeting of friends. 

Memory flinched, wavered, then flowed on into previously for¬ 
bidden areas. The long outward voyage approached its turning 
point, its disaster point. He did not know how or why it had hap¬ 
pened. Perhaps in their mutual absorption he and Andra became 
careless. They had entered a planetary system, he recalled, and he 
had casually manipulated the controls. His perceptive faculties de¬ 
tected a tiny spurt of flame somewhere out of sight in the control 
bank, then the potent engines reacted out of control for a critical 
instant near planetar}^ mass. The sw'ift restoration of control only 
eased the crash, the automatics taking over a fraction too late after 
the fragile living tissue \vas smashed against the w^alls. 

The return of consciousness told him at once that he was in die 
presence of death. Lying paralysed and helpless in a pool of his owm 
fluids, he could see the jelly that had been Andra. He quietly resigned 
himself to the death that might yet take days to come. It would be 
w^elcome. 

An interregnum of shock followed in which his normal faculties 
were unseated, but with the passage of time he roused Iximself a 
litde. Weakened as he w^as, his perception told him that the ship 
had buried itself deep in a swamp until it rested on bedrock. A dozen 
feet of muck and w^ater lay over it. Even had they survived the crash 
they would have been helpless unless intelligent aid could be enlisted. 
He tried to drive out his thoughts in a cry for help, but the strength 
was gone from him. Within a radius of two miles there was no intelli¬ 
gent life, if any existed on the planet. 

More from habit than for any other reason, he aw^akened the Chal- 
lonari. It had survived the crash unharmed in its carefully cushioned 
immobility, unaware that an 5 ahing had transpired between the last 
planetfall and this one. It immediately perceived that one of the 
Mentors had gone, but before it could ask questions it was sternly 
directed to concentrate its attention on the environs of the vessel. 
Having thus distracted it from the presence of death, he sank back 
gratefully into a stasis of no-thought. Let time pass. It W'Ould bring 
succour or death, and he could do notliing more to hasten either one. 

The Challonari roused him from his stupor on the third day after 
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the crash. It was disturbed, excited by something beyond its compre¬ 
hension. While he had lain helpless and shrivelling on a compartment 
floor sometiiing unusual liad approached to witliin half a mile of the 
ship through the thick swamp vegetation. The life form had appar¬ 
ently detected the first tendrils of thought from the Challonari and 
without preamble, as a natural defence, erected a savage mental 
siiield. Pain and chaos that made coherent thinking difficult shook 
the artificial brain, but since this evidently was not an intelligent life 
form, else it would not have reacted in such a manner, the ChaUonari 
increased in intensity its fcar-rcluctance impulse. The mental shield¬ 
ing of the intruder blazed and crackled with increasing dissonance, 
radiating pain, fear and panic, but no decipherable intelligent 
thought. It drew nearer, erratically, apparently running, then swiftly 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 'Fhat was when the bewildered Chal¬ 
lonari had called him for aid. 

He reached out wearily with his mind in automatic response, 
touched and hastily withdrew. Even w'hen unconscious the strange 
being had an aura of discordance about its mind. He would have 
shivered had he still been capable of physical reaction, for this was 
Unsanity, a thing he had heard of but never before encountered. The 
Challonari caught liis protective thought and withdrew from contact, 
though not without a soft protest, for it was inquisitive as any child. 
It, too, had heard of unsanity. Rare stresses or injuries now and 
again temporarily upset the balance of the mind and required the 
healing touch of other minds. But unsanity was not something the 
Challonari could handle. It withdrew from possible infection, pro- 
testingly, fearful for its beloved Mentor but incapable of disobeying 
a clear command. 

His own great pity for the sick creature outside conquered the 
inertia of approaching death and he rallied what mental forces he still 
retained. He could not disregard suffering nor withhold whatever aid 
it was in his power to give. Carefully, knowing something of what to 
expect, he probed the shield wliicli was no true shield but an uproar 
of faulty co-ordination comparable to the disruptions coming from 
a badly tuned radio. Wincing, as a musician winces when harsh, 
grating dissonance strikes his ear, he gingerly probed deeper and 
deeper, exploring this strange and fascinating structure that was un¬ 
like anything he had ever experienced. It was an extraordinary 
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complexity that spread before him—a maze, a labyrinth, a mag¬ 
nificent corruption of order and reason. 

His first discovery he half expected. This was a mind of an intelli¬ 
gence level not far beneath his own, though fearfully hobbled by mis¬ 
conceptions, superstitions, half-truths and fallacies. Life had brutally 
mishandled and shackled —life had? It was an adult of its species. 
How could its condition have existed undetected for so long? He ex¬ 
tended his explorations, and suddenly the incredible truth lay revealed. 

The dominant species on this planet was that theoretically possible 
but logically improbable mistake of nature, a race of intelligent non¬ 
telepaths! 

Fantastic as it was, there was no room for doubt. He was glad he 
had ordered the Challonari to withdraw from contact. To accept the 
existence of such beings required a flexibility under shock, an adap¬ 
tability of reasoning, that the limited Challonari could never rise to. 
It was like a blow at the structure of the universe, but it raised a 
fascinating, age-old problem—what possible means of adequate com¬ 
munication could they have? 

Excited despite the great discomfort of maintaining contact with 
this mind, he extended his explorations in search of the answer. A 
growing suspicion was quickly confirmed beyond question, explain¬ 
ing at once the sickening deformities of the wasted mind and the 
enigma of the alternative means of communication. I'hcre simply was 
no adequate communication! From that, all else stemmed. Each of 
these creatures, these—he searched for the term—these “Man” as 
they called themselves, was an island, an isolation of ego in a flood of 
dark fears that began lapping about them in early childhood and 
never ceased to rise. And this, by its own conception, was a “normal” 
specimen! It had “matured” in a thoroughly competitive society in¬ 
stead of the completely co-operative society^ of the Challon. It had 
never really known or understood its own true nature, much less that 
of its fellows. It had never truly known security, serenity, freedom, or 
peace. The eternal wonder was that it had progressed at all. 

Deeper and deeper he explored, tracing and classifying, filled with 
awe. The incredible creature knew httle or nothing of its owm nervous 
system and would not have been aware of loss if the most essential 
portion of its brain had been surgically removed! Its life span was 
only a small fraction of what it should have been since, in its ignor¬ 
ance, it failed to repair itself as it had the innate ability^ to do. And 
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yet, what an unbelievable treasury lay locked and sealed here. Only 
long study could render this infinite honeycomb intelligible, even to 
a Challon. Nothing like this had ever been known. 

Mingled horror and profoundest admiration grew at what be 
found, but the creature began to awaken. With a deft skill he planted 
a suggestion, then hastily withdrew from contact before the im¬ 
possible discord of mental cacophony became unbearable. The crea¬ 
ture rose, wondering at its previous panic, and moved away from the 
vicinity of the vessel that now, above all else, it must never discover. 

That was the first problem to be faced. 

By learning what he had, the heaviest duty and the greatest moral 
obligation his race had ever borne was laid upon him. The last secret 
of these “Man’* made eficctive action imperative. Although he him¬ 
self was crushed beyond hope of survival, somehow his new know¬ 
ledge and all that it implied must survive. 

Unobtrusive, physical reduction of the ship to completely un¬ 
recognizable debris might have to be accomplished eventually, but it 
certainly was not immediately possible. However, perception told 
him that the heavy vessel was already hidden beneath silt and stag¬ 
nant water. It would be safe for a while from accidental discovery. 
The Challonari was self-sustaining and could survive untended for 
years, if necessary, serving to keep the area clear of wild life that 
might draw hunters of tbe dominant species dangerously near. 

There remained, then, the problem of providing a substitute for his 
own personal survival. Here, the prospect seemed hopeless. The re¬ 
quirements w^re a continuance of understanding, together with both 
the will and the ability to act as necessary. Theoretically, he could 
have forcefully taken possession of the body and mind of any suitable 
subject, but the mere thought of such a violation was impossibly 
abhorrent. Respect for the right of the individual to self-will was so 
deeply ingrained as to make the deliberate unseating of another’s 
reason virtually impossible. On the other hand, free-willed co¬ 
operation and understanding were equally out of reach; to enter the 
conscious mind of these beings was agony for both parties. They 
could neither project nor receive thoughts. 

Ebbing vitality and the increased urgency of the problem drove 
him to a desperate resource. A pregnant female came within the 
extreme range of his perception. An embryo mind might serve! The 
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mind, as yet unsullied, sleeping, a blank page untouched by the 
world, was open to him. If the appropriate knowledge was seeded in 
its memory banks it might—it must —remain sane despite the world, 
and a sane mind would not dispute what must be done. 

He made a quick evaluation of the subject mind and discovered the 
flaw. The intelligence potential was too low. The embryo would not 
be capable of understanding the planted memories as they came to 
the conscious level, nor be capable of acting on them if they were 
understood. Time was ebbing fast, and vitality with it. Very well, 
then, the most desperate, the most questionable resource of all re¬ 
mained, The unused, unrecognized prime centre, true seat of the in¬ 
tellect, must be activated the way nature presumably had intended 
that it should be, had not somctliing gone wrong in the dawm years 
of the planet. 

There could be no moral objection to tliis measure if successful, 
since it amounted to giving sight to a blind man, llie clement of 
grave doubt lay in the relative chances of success or failure. The 
strange, interlocking structure of the unconscious mind of the 
embryo was not something that could be unravelled and exatnined in 
a hurry. Honest}' compelled him to evaluate himself as young and 
inexperienced, not especially noted among his own kind lor brilliantly 
incisive judgment. It was not the sort of tiling that he should even 
attempt without long study. It was too risky, too indecisive, too- 

Time made the decision. There was no time left. The chill of death 
told its owm story. In an agony of haste he summoned ail that re¬ 
mained of vitality and fought oil' Death while lie entered tlic embryo 
mind. 

The fast-shrivelling body in the spaceship retained life long enough 
to recognize the blunder, but not long enough to correct it. The 
wrong was done, and could not be undone. 

The memories that mercifully blurred became clear again. He 
knew that in due course the mishandled embryo experienced birth, 
entering the world normally as a helpless, feebly squirming, pathet¬ 
ically vulnerable mite, and in no w'ay drew unusual attention to itself. 
No one knew, or cared, that intellectual awakening was phenomenally 
quick, the first tentative questionings occurring in only the fourth 
week of life. He recalled how the stirring of objective awareness 
brought with it a half-remembered pang of death, and how the 
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stirring of innocent wonder brought—memories, fhe memory banks 
flooded open at the touch of wonder, poured out their contents, and 
the fledgling ego went down before the surge, overwhelmed forever. 

Inexperienced in such delicate manceuvres and overtaken at the 
crisis by the climactic unseating of Death, he had poured into the 
empty memory banks the whole contents of his own mind. All his 
knowledge, aU his experiences, all his mejnorics on every level, of 
incidents great and small. Everything. Including the complex and 
ineradicable concept of his own identity. 

vni 

The involuntary start that shook the pine cone from his hand freed 
Phil’s nostrils of the anaesthetic. Rapidly clearing eyes watched the 
cone fall near his feet and roll a few inches. A hawk tiiat had been 
wheeling in the sky at the edge of his vision was still wheeling. Only 
seconds had elapsed, but this time there remained a clear recall of all 
that had transpired in those fc’w seconds of lost time—seconds in 
which he had lived another’s memories as though they were his owm. 

Reluctantly, impelled more by fascination than intent, he raised his 
head and laced his companion. The compassionate eyes that met his 
did hold certain childlike qualities of freedom from suspicion or hard- 
ness, but the gaze was not that of a simple cliild, nor was the hearing. 
Incongruity sparked a scarccly-controllable impulse to hysterical 
laughter. A small boy scaled on a log, regarding liis elder with gentle 
kindliness and understanding! Phil made a sound deep in his throat 
and swung his head away, afraid he was going to be sick. “Idmmy” 
made no move. The silence endured, as it had to endure until one 
reaction or another prevailed. Gradually Phil w-nrked to a conclusion. 

“You call it a ‘blunder,’ ” Phil said thickly. “You made a freak of 
an unborn baby for your ends, and you call it a blunder. Anyone else 
might be content with a little innocent butchery, but not you ... you 
take over children, body and soul!” 

“No.” 

“What we’ve been calling Timmy is a secondhand suit of clothes 
for vou\ And you claim you’re not a monster!” 

“Nor am 1.” 

Phil struggled for violent words to match his feelings, then sighed 
heavily. “No,” he agreed, despite himself. “You are not. I know that. 
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Maybe you’ve controlled me just as you tricked me into entering your 
mind and living your memories bur, sickened as I am, I still can't 
help believing you more implicitly than Fve ever believed anyone. 
Nor do I see any reason to.” 

‘"You’ve never known anyone as surely as you know nie, now that 
our minds have been in phase. Emotional reactions stemming from a 
dozen hidden causes may mislead you^ but at the back of your mind 
you knoze me.” 

“And you know—me.” 

“I know only what I need to know about you. Your private 
memories are your own and will always remain so unless you invite 
me to share them.” 

“Yet you opened all yours to me?” 

“Far from it. At this point it would give you too much to digest all 
at once. The major part of my concentration was required to main- 
tain mental contact without any help from you, and to blanket the 
interference set up by the anal^^tical part of your ego through its 
fixed, deep-rooted conviction equating the individual with mental 
isolation. Faced with absolute proof to the contran^^, your analytical 
mind still tries to insist that wEat it has always believed to be true 
must still be true, otherwise cver>ahing is suspect and, therefore, 
anti-survival. In other w^ords, on a survival level your mind tries to 
reject free telepathy as it would reject any other upsetting of the basic 
tenets of your existence. That and the disharmony existing in your 
mind is a large part of the ‘protecting’ aura of discordance that seals 
you ofi' from me. The memories I shared with you I selected and 
edited for expediency. Unfortunately, your physical reaction to a 
startling thought caused you to break away before you had the full 
truth and left you with a false impression.” 

“Either the memories you fed me were true, or they were lies. 
\KEich is it?” 

“The data were true, but your interpretation of them is false be¬ 
cause you are still in a state of shock, still fighting for survival on a 
moronic level. What do you take me to be?” 

“You name it. By your own admission, at best ‘you’ arc a false 
personality, forcibly impressed on a helpless mind that never had a 
ghost of a chance. In effect, you are a parasite living on a host, the 
reincarnation of an ego that should be eleven years dead.” 

“Not eleven years dead—only eight.” 
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‘‘What difference does . . . cightT" 

“Eight years dcad.’^ 

Prickics crawled over PhiPs scalp and his mind raced. A series of 
memories snapped into place. 

“Eight. And I laughed at Clancey!'’ 

“I know—I heard. You were getting too close for comfort so I dis¬ 
tracted you by giving you a headache.” 

“Stop—let me get my breath!” His voice rose until it threatened 
to crack. “What am I talking to! A 

“Yes.” 

''Homer? 1 don’t believe it!” 

“Watch.” The boy slipped from the log and sat beside it on the 
ground, his back braced. “Timmy would simply fall on his face,” he 
explained, and with the words the face became empty and the mouth 
hung foolishly open. Control had been relinquished. The corner of 
PhiPs eye caught an answering movement that his senses wanted to 
reject, but he turned. liomer had raised his head painfully and was 
looking directly at him, unmistakable intelligence in the exhaustion- 
glazed eyes. The fringed lips curled back, the throat worked. Strange 
sounds were forced out, growling but not doglike. 

“Ar-ro . . . ar-rik.” It was a barely recognizable distortion of 
“Hello-War wick.” “Ok-all , . , orr . . . ron.” Vocal-cords-wrong? 
“irn . . . ork.” Tim-talk? 

Tlie grey-muzzled head sank back wearily. A scuffling sound drew 
PhiPs dazed eyes and he turned back in time to see Tim sit up again 
briskly, ignoring the old dog. 

“I hate that mangled speech, don't you. Uncle Phil? I’ll still call 
you that, if you don’t mind. You’re still as much my uncle as you ever 
were, and I’m the only Tim \'ou’ve known.” He watched Phil 
anxiously. “Knocks the wind out of you, doesn’t it? But ordinary 
speech is painfully limited to begin with, without trying to force it 
from poor old Homer.” Fie chattered on nervously, giving Phil time 
to collect himself. “You sec, 'Pimmy is as mindless now as when he 
was bom, three years before ‘my’ ship crashed in the swamp over 
there. Look back through your newspaper files and you’ll find a brief 
mention of a mysterious explosion reported during a night of heavy 
rain. That was us.” He wet his lips, watching the silent white face. 
“Look, I had nothing at all to do with Timmy being born an im¬ 
becile. Fle’s like a car that functions well enough if a driver takes over 
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the physical controls that Timmy is incapable of handling for him¬ 
self Lacking a driver, the controls and the car stand idle. It is only 
the body that 1 manipuiate, not the dormant, disconnected mind. For 
niyscil, although 1 can’t help identifying myself emotionally and 
subjectively as the Challon, objective reason assures me that I am 
Homer, with a complete but false set of memories and an artificially 
stimulated intelligence. 

“As the Chailon, 1 realized tliat the embryo Homer was of low 
actual iiuciligcnce, but high potential intelligence. The dangerous 
peculiarity of tins planet is that several of the higher species have no 
known or recognized function for ilic most important portion of their 
brain. It lies fallow, unused, blocked off much as Timmy’s w^hole 
mind is blocked off from his service. In eight years I have done no 
more than form the mere skeleton of a theory to account for that, but 
the means of correction w^as obvious I'rom the start. Like the appen¬ 
dix that floats free at one end and serves no knowm purpose, the 
brain has an incomplete neural path of an unusual nature that has 
efieciivcly camouflaged its true purpose, d'he intended function of 
the connection was the energizing of that prime centre which you 
have not yet discovered and without which you differ from Timmy 
only in degree, for you cannot realize more than a fragment of your 
incredi b 1 c poieii i iai. 

“The same condition exists among the higher mammals. Releasing 
Homer’s blocked potential placed at his service the intellectual 
capacity of a very clever imnian—according to your false standards— 
but not of a hunian genius. If I had not imposed my ego on him . . , 
you see, 1 cannot help thinking of myself as the Chaiion, although I 
know 1 am Homer . . . if I had not robbed Homer of his identity and 
self-wail, of Ids rigin to possess and control himself, he would have 
developed pcrson.ility, characteristics and aptitudes of his own, 
appropriate to a canine of high intelligence. As it is, there are false 
memories of aptitudes Homer never had nor could have. Physical 
limitations alone make some of them impossible. How could a dog 
tinker with machinery, for example? Yet 1 ‘remember’ working on 
maduncs of iny own design. Homer’s mind, in other words, remem¬ 
bers as first-person data experiences it never had. 

“In actual fact, ‘L who speak to you now am no more than the 
record contained in a book. In terms of personality, Homer is the 
hidden structure giving strength and substance to a false fac^ade. T’ 
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arn the fiiisc facade, faithfully copied from another structure. T am 
a supcrimposurc of cphcmcrai data, governing its own employment 
l^y a mind that has been restricted from developing its own data. The 
‘F that speaks to you has no real existence, though its pattern is being 
subtly and continuously altered by that which it cloaks. If you put a 
dre^p of intense stain and a drop of powerful scent into a large tank of 
distilled water, you change the superficial character of the water, 
make it seem to he other than what it is. But it remains essentially a 
tank full oi water, now containing an obtrusive trifle of alien matter 
in addition to the hydrogen and oxygen that decide its most signi- 
ticavu properties. That is what the Cdiallon did to Homer—he re¬ 
leased the potential, tlien accidentally but indelibly stained it with 
his o\vn personality. 

“'fo rne, now, it merely seefns as though I first sutiered death and 
then an unwelcome resurrection, awakening in despair to find myself 
usurping the helpless body of an almost new-born animal. Nothing 
physical or spiritual of the Challon survived, but the embryo mind 
had been fed a ready-made identity and so believed that it had already 
existed as a C^hallon before re-birth as a dog. Its brain received in¬ 
stantly all Vny' training, so that it became at once 'mature.’ What I 
have endured in these eight years—the isolation of mind and in¬ 
adequacy of body—have been a blunderer’s reward visited upon his 
victim as a further injury. Now that Homer lies near death—and T’ 
with him, of course—1 w^clcome *our’ approaching release from an 
unhappy situation. 

—let me finish. Your main concern is w-hat will happen to 
Timmy when ‘v^e’ die, but it will be simpler to understand if I ex¬ 
plain as much as I can first. Finding myself to be a rational mind in 
the helpless, immature body of an animal, I thought I was isolated 
forever. In choosing the embryo to begin with, I w^as driven by the 
need for haste and had not understood the limitations of a canine in 
a human world, nor would I have had any alternative if I had fully 
understood. When it was too late, it was not difficult to predict my 
future. I had no means of communicating with the dominant species, 
Man. In time, if I survived the hazards a puppy is exposed to, I 
could reveal my unusual intelligence—could even learn to communi¬ 
cate in some hopelessly laboured manner. By using my store of in¬ 
herited knowledge I could, if anyone would take a dog seriously, 
advance your science. But I could do nothing towards my main goals 
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without exposing myseJf as an imitation Challon, and that I must 
never do lest I loose terrible consequences. 

“1 knew that the life span of my new body was pitifully short. The 
female had suffered repeated convulsions that affected the formation 
of the embryos and we were an ugly litter of little mongrels, doomed 
by our physical imperfections to a shorter-than-normal life if we 
were allowed to live and exposed to early drowning if we could not 
quickly charm ourselves into a home. 

“The remainder of the litter—my brothers and sisters, if I could 
think of them as such—were callously placed in a weighted sack and 
tossed in the sw^amp, but by that time I had found a home. The 
Douglas home. Their child, Timmy, w^as an imbecile whose short- 
circuited mind lay open to me. I found by hasty experiments that 
Homer’s mind was capable of controlling and manipulating the im¬ 
becile, like a puppeteer. The difhcukies of controlling two bodies at 
once arc tremendous, which is w^hy Homer always struck you as 
clumsy and almost half-witted—he had to receive the absolute mini¬ 
mum of concentration so diat his exhaustion at climbing the bluff this 
afternoon, for example, was not recognized in time. Well, there it is. 

I took over l^immy’s helpless body eight years ago—too abruptly 
and with many errors—but it insured my survival for a short time 
at least. Now tliat time is at an end and the greater part of what I 
must do is still to be done-” 

Phil sat with his face averted, his hands clenched between his 
knees. “The instinct to survive,” he said in a muffled voice. “I can’t 
blame you for wfflat you did, but it was cruel! What a damnable trick 
to play on the parents!” 

“Beheve me, I know what you feel but there was no other way.” 

“No other!” He swung around, his face mottled and his breathing 
heavy. “Whatever you are, you made a Machiavellian puppet-master 
out of a lousy, flea-bitten mongrel! Was it beyond those powers to 
heal Timmy’s mind?” 

“I am not a psychopathic criminal.” 

“Do you imply that healing Timmy would involve repeating the 
swindle you worked on Homer?” 

“No. I could have by-passed the simple neural block that was 
leaving Timmy helpless, and so have given him what to you would 
have seemed his norma! intelligence. In addition, 1 could have com¬ 
pleted the work that nature left incomplete in all of you, and so have 
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released his full, enormous capabilities. I could have done all this— 
can still do it—and still leave Timmy’s ego untouched, to develop in 
its own way, among its own kind, knowing nothing of me for what 
1 am.” 

“But you haven’t done so. Why? Why!” 

“1 dared not.” 

“Danger? From a small boy?” 

“Deadly danger—danger of infection that might threaten every 
intelligent race in the galaxy and even spread across the great gulfs of 
space beyond-” 

“All this from poor little Timmy?” 

“From what he might thereby become.” 

“I’m licked.” Phil threw out his hands angrily. “I try to get a 
straight answer and all I get is implications. You tell me an out¬ 
rageous story, and I believe you. You tell me you’ve neatly arranged 
to break the hearts of two of my best friends, and 1 respect your good 
intentions in doing so. Why? I love you like a brother, but I’m ready 
to take a rock and crush your skull in for a monster. I mean it! I could 
kill Homer with a single kick! I could-” 

“I know, and I’m afraid of that hysterical impulse. I know the 
nature of the struggle going on in 5 ^our mind better than you do, but 
only 3 ^ou can fight for control. I must wait for the outcome. When 
you have control of yourself-” 

“You’re so bloody sane and smug, you with your secondhand suit 
and hand-me-down knowledge!” He jumped up in a fury and turned 
his back on Timmy, addressing ifimself' directly to Homer whose 
patient, pain-filled eyes held undeniable understanding. “Look at 
you! The telepathic genius with personal immortality—at a price 
only you could stomach! I'oo bad you got caught short and had to live 
in a cur! Tough, isn’t it, having to wait for a mere moron to get 
control of himself! You know all the answers—why don’t control 
the situation?” 

“Because the hand-me-down knowledge is no longer backed by the 
mental capacity of a Challon.” 

Phil stiffened as Tim’s answering voice sounded behind him, quiet 
and friendly. Against liis will, he turned back to the boy and seated 
himseli' again on the log. The boy’s eyes caught and held his. 

“The morality and outlook of the Challon are my morality and 
oudook, whether I wish it so or not.” Tim might have been making 
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a pleasantly inconsequential remark about the weather for ail the 
importance he seemed to attach to his statement, yet his eyes held 
the strained, tight-lipped face. “The insight and understanding be¬ 
queathed by the Chailon are sufficient to keep Homer’s mind sane 
under long stress, and of course-” 

His soothing voice went on and on, and presently his lungs ex¬ 
pelled a soft breath of relief as Phil relaxed a trifle, still breathing 
raggedly. Alert eyes watched him mop his damp forehead but the 
quiet words flowed in an unhurried stream, soothing, distracting, 
keeping the thread intact. At last the crisis seemed behind them. 

. . So I can only wait for you to absorb the emotional impact of 
what I've told you. 1 had planned to prepare you, to break it gently 
if I could, but . . . you understand?” The voice paused, then re¬ 
peated gently and insistently, “You understand, don’t you?” 

“Uh . . . yes. Homer- 

“He can’t last much longer, and so of course I can’t. I’ve landed 
one kick after another right smack in your emotional solar plexus and 
you’re trying to catch your wind.” Tim's hand casually struck a 
match for the cigarette Phil had put unht in his mouth and the man 
leaned forw^ard automatically, puffed, and automatically muttered a 
word of thanks. The quiet voice went on, taking an even more casual 
note. “What with trying to examine the implications of everything at 
once, you’ve stirred up a fine old Irish stew of fears, resentments and 
envies, all of them trying to reconcile the certain knowledge that I can 
be trusted and the essentially neurotic fear that I’m playing you for 
an almighty sucker. 

“Remember, it has been even harder for me to reconcile myself to 
you human beings than it can possibly be for you to accept the exis¬ 
tence of the Chailon, The concept of telepathy is not a completely 
new or alien one to you, but the concept of a non-telcpathic civiliza¬ 
tion was dismissed by the Chailon ages ago as a simple contradiction 
of terms, a self-evident absurdity such as lifting oneself by one’s 
bootstraps. 

“It seemed so obvious that a civilized society could not develop 
without the capacity for intelligent co-operation, and intelligent co¬ 
operation of any real complexity was impossible without adequate 
communication. What means of communication could adequately 
replace the direct linking of mind and mind? Failing any answers 
short of fantasy, tlie proposition always remained a sort of classroom 
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joke with us. In fact, several classic satires exist on the subject and 
one of the least successful—because it seemed too lidiculous—sug¬ 
gested an elaborately coded system of vocalizing. We have a very 
elementary spoken language and a more complex code of inscriptions 
for essential records, but neither the written nor the spoken system 
could possibly be called an adequate means of communication. 

“1 realize now that one of the satires was not the rather frightening 
effort that it seemed to be, but a brilliant scientific prediction of the 
probable development and history of a race of highly intelligent non¬ 
telepaths. The composer of the epic pointed out that where the cul¬ 
ture and character of the Challon neither permitted nor desired con¬ 
cealment of any sort, a race that lacked adequate communication 
would have no choice but to live as disharmonious groups of stran¬ 
gers, never truly knowing either their fellows or themselves. He 
postulated what you now call traumatic experiences which, unrecog¬ 
nized and, therefore, untreated, would fester in secrecy from child¬ 
hood onward until they manifested as compulsive drives or inhibitive 
complexes. He invented deranged emotions which you describe as 
‘guilt* and ‘shame’ and he showed how they would cause buried 
memories to erupt in changed form, lead to cankerous misunder¬ 
standings, cause unhealthy repressions, and foster frustrations. 

“But his master-stroke—and this was pure genius, for it was al¬ 
most inconceivable—was when he traced the development of liis ‘non- 
telepathic civilization’ to the point where he predicted criminals, 
criminal and moral codes of unbelievable complexity, and a great 
multitude of harmful and illogical taboos, local customs, and regional 
superstitions. It was a superb achievement of creative imagination 
and scientific deduction—but not even its creator thought it was 
more than an exercise in fantasy and perhaps not in the best of taste. 
The basic assumption was simply too absurd for serious considera¬ 
tion.” 

“Yeah. I guess w^e were as indigestible to you as you are to me. 
Maybe I’m getting over it. Sorry . . . uh . , . Homer.” 

“Call me Tim. I don’t think of myself as Homer and my Challon 
identification is a mental-verbal linkage. Even ‘Challon’ is a com¬ 
promise simplification.” 

“I guess it would be. Those cracks I made-” 

“Forget them. To w^hat you call the hag-ridden moron jittering 
out of sight in your mind, so many things equate to a threat to 
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survival. And so many survival reactions outiast their usefulness, be¬ 
coming essentially antisocial and antisurvival. For a telepatliic race 
there are no false fronts or motives or impulses. In a non-telepatliic 
society, nothing but false faces are ever seen.’’ 

“It’s beginning to get home to me . . . what about that night near 
the swamp?” 

“My poor Challonari. The shock-wave of ‘my’ death left it alert 
but bewildered. It could not recognize non-telepathic intelligences 
and tried to turn them aside like the first one. Their deaths are on my 
head—or on the organic dust that eight years ago was a Challon. The 
Challonari was confused by the contradictions of my present identity, 
subtly altered as it has been by Homer’s channelling mind, and went 
insane when faced witli a basic confiici of duties. It was like ... losing 
a simple child.” 

“So we return to Timmy.” 

“And to you.” 

“Me? I’m going downhill fast. Let’s have it before I hit rock- 
bottom and really get around to reacting. And let’s have a few straight 
answers. You could have by-passed the first block that makes Timmy 
an idiot. O.K., why didn’t you?” 

“I would have lost control of liim at once, of course. For one thing, 
as an ordinary child his mind would be closed to me just as yours is 
and I would be a voiceless animal with no protector, my existence 
likely to end at the bottom of a river in a weighted sack.” 

“No dice. Remember, I know^ you too well to believe you’d place 
your own interests first, much as I hate to admit it.” 

“As Homer I might, survival being a basic drive. As the Challon- 
Homer, however, I needed a better reason than simple self-preser¬ 
vation. I have tliat better reason. It lies in j^ou, in Timmy, and in all 
your kind. Perhaps you’ll see the connection w^hen I tell you that 
although the Challon are the most intelligent race yet known to exist. 
Homo Sapiens is at present not far behind tlicm. Only more efficient 
communication and the great strides that it makes possible has ad¬ 
vanced the Challon culture and science so disproportionately far 
beyond your own.” 

“So the Challon are a bit brighter and a lot more advanced than 
we are. O.K., they seem like a good bunch ... or are they? Come to 
think of it, I saw them from your viewpoint which was predisposed 
to favour them.” Another thought struck him and he fell silent for a 
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moment. “You say we are almost their equal at present. What hap¬ 
pens—if this iniiibited potential you speak of—is released—if Man is 
made whole?’’ 

The answer came quietly. 

“You would have no equal in the known universe.” 

Phil’s face grew thoughtful, sober, while the Challon-Homer 
watched through Tim’s eyes the progress of a calculated gamble. 

“Would the Challon—resent—our becoming superior?” 

“For the same reason that the present Challon superiority is not 
resented by races of lower intelligence, they would not themselves 
resent the appearance of intellects far greater than their own.” 

“I have a feeling there’s a lot more in that answer than meets 
the eye. Can you estimate to what extent we would surpass the 
Challon?” 

“If my Challon memory serves me, they had no knowledge of any 
mind-structure of a capacity remotely approaching that of Man. It is 
a maze, incredibly complex, with far-reaching resources 1 can only 
guess at. The Challon part of my mind has the profoundcst admira¬ 
tion for a superb mechanism it can only dimly comprehend, but be¬ 
neath the Challon”—the voice dropped almost to a whisper—“be¬ 
neath the Challon is the dog, and the dog sees his god.” 

Phil laughed uneasily, both shocked and repelled. 

“I hope you’re joking. We sound like the sweet-smelling Flower 
of Creation! When a dog reaches the level you... urn ... Homer has, 
it becomes Man’s equal, not his pet.” 

“Until Man’s advance thrusts the dog back to an even lower 
relative position, as it inevitably must when ... if... Man comes into 
his own. I told you I dared not leave myself isolated and speechless 
by clearing the simple short-circuit immobilizing Timmy. Now you 
see why I dared not go even farther and release—untrained and with 
no hope of adequate training —^the true Homo Superior, the trans¬ 
cendent man.” 

“That’s like turning a tiger loose in a kindergarten! Give a man a 
really high-powered intellect and for all his shortcomings-” 

“The intellect is nothing. The data, the circumstances, the in¬ 
fluences, the environment that shape the intellect, these are what 
count. Your theorists say that although Man may some day create 
wonderful mechanical brains witli a creative capacity almost equal to 
Man’s own, you can never create a brain that is your superior. That 
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is true, and the reasoning is obvious. In a more limited sense, your 
body repairs itself' daily but it cannot improve on itself, it cannot 
spoillancousiy develop functions it never had— it carmat even repair 
severe damage unthout outside help. The same applies to the mind. A 
sick mind cannot achic\ e the objectivity needed to repair itself, if the 
damage is too great. No, the intellect is nothing until it learns. What 
would Timmy have learned, and from whom? Take a minute to think 
of all the connotations.” Phil thought of some of them, uneasily, 
“Assume that from the start his status as Homo Superior was recog¬ 
nized ... is that a fiir assumption?” 

“It. . . ah . . . would sooner or later become appiirent.” 

“After how much damage had been done that could not be undone, 
since Homo Sapiens cannot ever be competent to guide and train 
Homo Superior?” 

“Weil . . . what about what he could learn from your Challon 
mind?” 

“I would have no voice and no assurance that telepathy would be 
possible. No iniluencc that I could exert on him at any time could 
hold liim, if other factors impelled him to break free. A few months 
ago I recalled a Ibnimia known to tlie Challon and with nothing 
more than household ohcmicals prepared the quick and harmless 
ariaestheiac I used with you. What brought it to mind was a side- 
reaction reported as a curiosity in one of the scientific journals Jerr 
... Dad subscribes to. It liad an unexpected side-reaction for me, too, 
making direct telepathic contact possible with you, but only under 
difficult and limited conditions.” 

“There’s a fortune in that alone-” 

“That was an unworthy thought, Plal, typical of insecurity. I dare 
not turn loose an immature, untrained Homo Superior, the only one 
of his kind.” 

“But why the only one? Why not others as well so that they could 
work in unison?” 

“Don’t you understand yet? You are not sane! This planet is a 
hcllhouse of disordered personalities, a place of horror, a plague-spot. 
Suppose 1 had retained Timmy as my voice and planned on releasing 
the inhibited potential of many f)eople, I would have to start with one 
man and that one inan veould at once become my master! If he wished, 
he could be the master of all the earth. Could I risk that?” 

“We have men of good moral character-” 
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“By what standards acceptable to all? A good churchman, perhaps, 
whose first Uiought would be to bring everyone into the saving grace 
of his religion? Or an atheist, who would take care that no rascally 
churchman got the upper hand? Can you think of any man who does 
not have strong opinions on at least one subject? Who docs not have 
one thing that he is a little bit more afraid of tlian anytiiing else? One 
man who could be raised to power first and not insist on at least one 
positive or negative quahfication for all who were permitted to 
follow? Something tliey must either be or not be? Yourself, for 
example. 

“Would you suggest that a Russian be chosen first? Or a French¬ 
man or an Engiisiiman? Or am I wrong in thinking you would 
‘naturally’ want one of your own countrymen to be chosen, purely as 
a precaution? But which one of your countrymen? Among all your 
acquaintances, is there even one whom you would trust not to react 
emotionally on at least one count, thus automatically rendering him 
unfit to play god? Bearing in mind that the first human being to find 
his full potendal placed at his command will be a titan with the power 
to prevent any peer being raised to oppose him, would you feel safe 
with the choice of anyone except—yourself?” 

“Are we tliat bad?” 

“At birth, no, but from birth onward you are exposed to infection 
and you sicken to a greater or lesser degree depending on the con- 
cenualion of infection around you. Let me answer you this way. 
Suppose the spaceship were found and examined, what would hap¬ 
pen? Among other tools there is a prospecting instrument on board 
that is a rough approximation of a disintegration beam—it punches 
neat holes in solid rock by a process that leaves an exceedingly heavy 
dust behind—for a short while. Then something happens to tiie 
molecular bonds of the heavy dust, and the httlc holes become very 
big holes. Its principles would take you some years to work out, but 
its manufacture and operation arc fairly obvious. What would be the 
fate of that very useful tool?” 

“I can’t deny that its possibilities as a weapon would be seized 
upon, but with such a weapon-” 

“Ah, yes—-no one w^ould dare to go to war. At any rate, not with 
the country possessing the weapon.” 

“It could stop all war.” 

“If your part of the world threatened the other part of the world 
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and put a halo around the ‘or else.’ What would the other part of the 
world do when the first news of the spaceship leaked out, as it would 
do immediately?” 

“O.K.—1 guess you know as well as I do.” 

“Fm not trying to ride you, Phil, but I want you to see that Fear 
and a desire for the security you can never know in your present state 
dominate almost every important act. As a people, a race, a species, 
you are insane. What am I to do? To die in peace, leaving you as 
you are, without hope or help, is against every Challon instinct. To 
leave unrealized the human potential with its tremendous promise is 
unthinkable. Your race might destroy itself before your secret is re¬ 
discovered millennia from now, and the greatest wonder of creation 
be lost forever. Even the spaceship wdiich I have failed to destroy 
with its innocent secrets, could destroy you simply by being found. 
What am I to do?” 

“I . . . think you already have an answer.’ 

“Yes, with your consent and only with your consent. 

“You have it,” 

“You don’t know-” 

“You have it, I said. I trust you.” 

“Man puts his faitli in Dog? Well, it will not be for the first time. 
Remember us, Man, when you come into your owm. Now—I must 
invade your mind, without reserve. You understand? Nothing knowm 
to you will be unknown to me. Arc you willing?” 

“Another of those Mickey Finns?” 

“Yes, it is the only way. I will plant certain inflexible prohibitions 
which will forever destroy your self-will in regard to certain courses 
of action—they will be ones which you might at some time feel to be 
wise, but which I know to be ultimately destructive. In return, I can 
give you a measure of sanity greater than you have known. You will 
lose your hags, but you will never be entirely your own master again. 
You will foUow the course I have planned for you for the rest of your 
life. It is the best I can do with my limited abihty, and I cannot 
guarantee that I am doing what is right.” 

“And Timmy?” 

“I have already seeded in his memory banks—a careful and pains¬ 
taking job this time!—all the memories and knowledge appropriate 
to the boy his parents think him to have been, plus other information 
which will become available to him at the right time. Every^ day for 
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eight years I gave him the memories for that day, planning for the 
time when I could pay my debt by releasing him/' 

“You take eight years that were otherwise useless to him and give 
him the rest of his hfe for his own. Fair enough.” 

“No, his life is not his own. It belongs to his whole race. Your 
work will be to supervise liis training until the time is ripe, and then 
to awaken the dormant memories that will tell him what has hap¬ 
pened between us.” 

“How do I do that?” 

“Think of it as long-term post-hypnotic suggestion. It is one of the 
least complicated matters to arrange, A simple, spoken phrase that 
you will not remember until the right moment will be sufficient to 
trigger the memory release. We must hurry now. Homer's breathing 
—can you hear it? His lungs have almost failed. After I enter your 
mind, my last act will be to release the simple block that makes 
Timmy an imbecile ... he will awaken and not know that he has 
slept all his life until this moment when he becomes in actuality an 
ordinary, quite intelligent boy. He will not grieve unduly for Homer, 
and 1 who have two bodies and am at home in neither of them wiD 
be a record that will finally be erased. Arc you ready?” 

“No—wait. I must know what all this is leading tol” 

“We have so little time! Weil, then, it is leading to broken hearts, 
to hatred, and to injustice. Perhaps to mart\Tdom, perhaps to glory. 
If my plans fail, your lot will be public anathema as a fool or a 
murderer, for I will prohibit you from ever clearing yourself by speak¬ 
ing the truth about it.” 

“Who would believe it!” 

“Enough would become curious. A little research along the right 
lines and you would prematurely learn your own secret. Then a race 
of mad demigods would be loosed through the void, an all-conquer¬ 
ing scourge instead of a blessing. I would sooner have your whole 
race die with your very existence unsuspected, than have you live in 
infamy, the unchecked tyrants of the stars. Not even the Challon 
could stand against you, nor could they coerce a single one of you 
whose whole potential had been released.” 

“Then what hope-” 

“Timmy’s newly-awakened mind will be completely sane. The 
aids I have given it may keep it sufficiently sane for the next few 
years, despite infection on all sides. In those years you will watch 
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over him and accumulate the funds that will be needed. That will not 
be difficult. You must buy the lands surrounding the spaceship and 
build a laborator}' where you will conduct some dangerous experi¬ 
ments, thus explaining the need for an isolated location. The labora¬ 
tory is only a blind. The ship must be freed from the swamp and 
repaired in some minor respects, then an ‘accidental explosion’ one 
night will destroy the buildings to cover the take-off. Timmy will be 
presumed killed in the explosion. His parents will grieve, the public 
may blame you, and you will sink into obscurity. You may live long 
enough to learn whether Timmy ever succeeded in reacliing Challon 
in a spaceship not designed for his race. My memories and im¬ 
planted commands will constantly guide and instruct him-” 

“How . . . how old must he be?” 

“As young as possible. As soon as all is ready. Tomorrow, if that 
were possible.” 

“A child!” 

“For at least a little while he will be more than the equal of a 
‘good’ man. Child, or youth, or man, I will free him from fear and 
loneliness on the long voyage. If he reaches Challon, they will under¬ 
stand and perhaps not think I have blundered too badly. They will 
heal him, study him, free him. Then it will be his problem to free his 
race. If you are very' lucky, you may still be alive at that time.” 

“And if he never reaches-” 

“You will never know. Are you ready?” 

Phil looked desperately at the setting sun and the long, long 
shadows, as though he were a doomed man awaiting execution. 

“Get on with it,” he said huskily. 

Very little happened. There was a small lapse of time during which 
an observer would have seen certain lines of tension vanish almost 
magically from the man’s face—might even have thought that some 
years seemed to drop from his age. Presently the man roused himself, 
stretching with the careless vigour of a youth as he experienced a 
serene peace of mind that he had not known since he was very 
young indeed. Tic glanced casually at the boy seated near him—a 
boy who looked at the world with an air of fleeting puzzlement—then 
dropped on his knees and cradled an ugly, grizzled head in his arms. 
A last flicker enlivened the eyes and a dry tongue touched his hand 
Just once. 

That was all. 
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A Subway Named Mobius 


A. J. DEUTSCH 


In a complex and ingenious parrern, the subway had spread out from 
a focus at Park Street. A shunt connected the Lcchmere line with the 
Ashmont for trains southbound, and with the Forest Hills line for 
those northbound. Harvard and Brookhne had been linked with a 
tunnel that passed through Keninore Under, and during rush hours 
every other train w^as switched througli the Kenmore Branch back 
to ihigieston. The Kenmore Branch joined the Maverick Tunnel 
near Fields Corner. It climbed a hundred feel in two blocks to con¬ 
nect Copley Over with Scoilay Square; then it dipped down again to 
join the Cambridge line at Boylstoa. The Boylston shuttle had finally 
tied together the seven principal lines on four different levels. It 
went into service, you remember, on March 3 rd. After that, a train 
could travel from any one station to any other station in tlic whole 
system. 

There were rwo hundred and rwenry^-seven trains running the sub¬ 
ways every weekday, and they carried about a million and a half 
passengers. The Carnbridge-Dorciiestcr train that disappeared on 
March 4 th was Number 86 . Nobody missed it at first. During the 
evening rush, the traffic was a little heavier than usual on that line* 
But a crowd is a crowd. The ad posters at the Forest Hills yards 
looked for 86 about 7 . 30 , but neither of them mentioned its absence 
until three days later. The controller at the Milk Street Cross-over 
called the Harvard checker for an extra train after the hockey game 
that night, and the Harvard checker relayed the call to the \^ards. 
The dispatcher there sent out 87 , which had been put to bed at ten 
o’clock, as usual. He didn’t notice that 86 was missing. 
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It was near the peak of tlie rush the next morning that Jack O’Brien, 
at the Park Street Control, called Warren Sweeney at the Forest Hills 
yards and told him to put another train on the Cambridge run. 
Sweeney was short, so he went to the board and scanned it for a spare 
train and crew. Then, for the first time, he noticed that Gallagher 
had not checked out the night before. He put the tag up and left a 
note. Gallagher was due on at ten. At ten-tliirty, Sweeney was down 
looking at the board again, and he noticed Gallagher’s tag stih up, 
and the note where he had left it. He groused to the checker and 
asked if Gallagher had come in late. The checker said he hadn’t seen 
Gallagher at all that morning. Then Sweeney wanted to know who 
w^as rumiing 86? A few’ minutes later he found that Dorkin’s card was 
still up, although it was Dorkin’s day off. It w^as 11.30 before he 
finally realized that he had lost a train. 

Sw^eeney spent the next hour and a half on the phone, and he 
c]uizzed every despatcher, controller, and checker on the whole 
system. When he finished his lunch at T.30, he covered the whole net 
again. At 4.40, just before he left for the day, he reported the matter, 
wdth some indignation, to Central Traffic. The phones buzzed 
through the tumiels and shops until nearly midnight before the 
general manager w^as finally notified at his home. 

It was the engineer on the main switch bank w^ho, late in the 
morning of the 6th, first associated the missing train with the 
newspaper stories about the sudden rash of missing persons. He 
tipped off the Transcript^ and by the end of the lunch hour tliree 
papers had Extras on the streets, lliat w^as the way tlie story got 
out. 

Kelvin Whyte, the General Manager, spent a good part of that 
afternoon with the police. They checked Gallagher’s wife, and 
Dorkin’s. The motorman and the conductor had not been home since 
the morning of the 4th. By mid-afternoon, it was clear to the police 
that three hundred and fifty Bostonians, more or less, had been lost 
with the train. The System buzzed, and Whyte nearly expired with 
simple exasperation. But the train was not found. 

Roger Tupelo, the Harv'ard mathematician, stepped into the pic¬ 
ture the evening of the 6th. He reached Whyte by phone, late, at his 
home, and told liim he had some ideas about the missing train. Then 
he taxied to Whyte’s home in Newton and had the first of many 
talks with Wfiyte about Number 86, 
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Whyte was an intelligent man, a good organizer, and not without 
imagination. “But I don’t know what you’re talking about!” he 
expostulated. 

Tupelo w'as resolved to be patient. “This is a very hard thing for 
anybody to understand, Mr. Whyte,” he said. “I can see why you are 
puzzled. But it’s the only explanadon. The train has vanished, and 
the people on it. But the System is closed. Trains are conserved. It’s 
somewhere on the System!” 

Whyte’s voice grew louder again. “And I tell you, Dr. Tupelo, 
that train is not on the System! It is not\ You can’t overlook a seven- 
car train carry^ing four hundred passengers. The System has been 
combed. Do you think I’m trying to hide the train?” 

“Of course not. Now look, let’s be reasonable. We know the train 
was en route to Cambridge at 8.40 a.m. on the 4th. At least twenty of 
the missing people probably boarded the train a few minutes earlier 
at Washington, and forty more at Park Street Under. A few got off 
at both stations. And that’s the last. The ones who were going to 
Kendall, to Central, to flarv^ard—they never got there. The train 
did not get to Cambridge.” 

“I know that, Dr. Tupelo,” Wdiyte said savagely. “In the tunnel 
under the River, the train turned into a boat. It left the tunnel and 
sailed for Africa.” 

“No, Mr, Whyte. I’m trying to tell you. It hit a node.” 

Whyte was livid. “W’hat is a node!” he exploded. “The System 
keeps the tracks clear. Nothing on the tracks but trains, no nodes left 
lying around-” 

“You still don’t understand. A node is not an obstruction. It’s a 
singularity'. A pole of high order.” 

Tupelo’s explanations that night did not greatly clarify the situa¬ 
tion for Kelvin Whyte. But at two in the morning, the general 
manager conceded to Tupelo the privilege of examining the master 
maps of the System. He put in a call first to the police, who could not 
assist liim witli his first attempt to master topology, and then, finally, 
to Central Traffic. Tupelo taxied down there alone, and pored over 
the maps till morning. He had coffee and a snack, and then went to 
Whyte’s office. 

He found the general manager on the telephone. There was a 
conversation having to do with another, more elaborate inspection 
of the Dorchester-Cambridge tunnel under the Charles River. When 
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the conversation ended, Whyte slammed the telephone into its 
cradle and glared at I'upclo. The malhcmatician spoke hrst. 

“1 iliiiik probably it’s the new shuttle that did this/’ he 
said. 

Whyte gripped the edge of his desk and prowled silently through 
his vocabulary until he had located some civil words. “Dr. Tupelo/* 
he said, “I have been awake alJ night going over your theory. I don’t 
understand it at all. I don’t know what the Boylston shuttle has to do 
wath this.” 

“Remember what I was saying last night about the connective 
properties of networks?” Tupelo asked quietly. “Remember the 
Aic^bius band we made—the surface with one face and one edge? 

Remember this-?” and he removed a little glass Klein bottle 

from his pocket and placed it on the desk. 

\sClivte sat back in liis chair and stared wordlessly at the mathe¬ 
matician. Three emotions marched across his face in quick succession 
—anger, bewilderment, and utter dcicction. Tupelo went on. 

“Mr. \X'hyte, the System is a network of amazing topological 
complc.'dry. It was already complex before the Boylston shuttle was 
installed, and of a high order of connectivity. But this shuttle makes 
the network absolutely unique. I don’t fully understand it, but the 
situation seems to be something like this: the shuttle has made the 
ccuinectivity of the whole System of an order so high that I don’t 
know how^ to calculate it. 1 suspect the connectivity has become 
inlinite.” 

The general manager listened as though in a daze. He kept his eyes 
glued 10 the liitlc Klein bottle. 

“Tlic M()bius band/’ Tupelo said, “has unusual properties be¬ 
cause it has a singularity. The Klein bottle, with two singularities, 
manages to be inside of itself. I'he topologists know surfaces with as 
many as a thousand singularities, and they have properties that make 
tlie Mobius band and the Klein bottle look simple. But a network 
with infinite connectivity must have an infinite number of singu¬ 
larities. Can you imagine what the properties of that network could 
be?” 

After a long pause, Tupelo added: “I can’t cither. To tell the 
truth, the structure of the System, with the Boylston shuttle, is com¬ 
pletely beyond me. I can only guess.” 

Whyte swivelled his eyes up from the desk at a moment when 
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anger was the dominant feeling within him, “And you call yourself 
a mathematician. Professor Tupelo!” he said. 

Tupelo almost laughed aloud. The incongruous, the absolute 
foolishness of the situation, all but overwhelmed him. He smiled 
tlunly, and said: “Fm no topologist. Really, Mr. Whyte, Fm a tyro 
in the field—not much better acquainted with it than you arc. 
Mathematics is a big pasture. I happen to be an algebraist.” 

His candour softened Whyte a little. “Well, then,” he ventured, 
“if you don’t understand it, inaj^be we should call in a topologist. 
Arc there any in Boston?” 

“Yes and no,” Tupelo answered. “Ine best in the world is at 
Tech.” 

Wdiyte reached for tlic telephone. “\Xdiat's his name?” he asked. 
“Fli call him.” 

“A'leriit Turnbull. He can’t be reached. Fve tried for three days.” 

“Is he out of town?” Whyte asked. “We’ll send for liim—emer- 
gency.” 

“I don’t know. Professor Turnbull is a bachelor. He lives alone at 
the Brattle Club. He has not been seen since the morning of the 4th.” 

Whyte was uncoinmoniy perceptive. “Was lie on the train?” he 
asked tensely. 

“ J don’t knows” the inathcrnatician replied. “What do you think?” 

I'hcrc w*as a long silence. Whyte looked alternately at I'upclo and 
at the glass object on the desk. “I don’t understand it,” he said 
finally. “We’ve looked everywhere on the System. There was no way 
for the train to get out.” 

“The train didn’t get out. It’s still on the System,” Tupelo said. 

“Where?” 

d'upelo shrugged. “The train has no real ‘where.’ The whole 
System is without real Avhereness.’ It’s double-valued, or worse.” 

“How can wx' find it?” 

“I don’t think we can,” Tupelo said. 

There w^as another long silence. Whyte broke it wath a loud ex~ 
clamation. He rose suddenly, and sent the Klein bottle flying across 
the room. “You are crazy, professor!” he shouted. “Betw^een mid¬ 
night toniglu and 6.00 a.m. tomorrow, wc’ll get every train out of 
the tunnels. Fil send in three hundred men, to comb every inch of the 
tracks—cvery inch of the one hundred and eighty-three miles. We’ll 
find the train! Now% please excuse me.” He glared at Tupelo. 
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Tupelo left the oftice. He felt tired, completely exhausted. 
Mechanically, he walked along Washington Street towards the Essex 
Station. Halfway down the stairs, he stopped abruptly, looked around 
him slowly. Then he ascended again to the street and hailed a taxi. 
At home, he helped himseB' to a double shot. He fell into bed. 

At 3.30 that afternoon he met his class in “Algebra of Fields and 
Rings.” After a quick supper at the Crimson Spa, he went to his 
apartment and spent the evening in a second attempt to analyse the 
connective properties of the System. The attempt was vain, but the 
mathematician came to a few important conclusions. At eleven 
o’clock he telephoned Whyte at Central Traffic. 

“I think you might want to consult me during tonight’s search,” 
he said. “May I come down?” 

The general manager was none too gracious about Tupelo’s offer 
of help. He indicated that the System wnuld solve this little problem 
without any help from harebrained professors who thought that 
whole subw'ay trains could jump off into the fourth dimension. 
Tupelo submitted to Whyte’s unkindness, then went to bed. At 
about 4.00 a.m. the telephone awakened him. His caller was a con¬ 
trite Kelvin Whyte. 

“Perhaps I was a bit hasty last night, Professor,” he stammered. 
“You may be able to help us after all. Could you come down to the 
Milk Street Cross-Over?” 

Tupelo agreed readily. He felt none of the satisfaction he had 
anticipated. He called a taxi, and in less than half an hour w^as at the 
prescribed station. At the foot of the stairs, on the upper level, he saw 
that the tunnel w'as brightly lighted, as during normal operation of the 
System. But the platforms were, deserted except for a tight httle knot 
of seven men near the far end. As he walked tow^ards the group, he 
noticed that two were policemen. He observed a one-car train on the 
track beside the platform. The forward door w^as open, the car 
brightly lit, and empty. Whyte heard his footsteps and greeted him 
sheepishly. 

“Thanks for coming down, Professor,” he said, extending his 
hand. “Gentlemen, Dr. Roger Tupelo, of Harvard. Dr. 7 'upelo, Mr. 
Kennedy, our chief engineer; Mr. Wilson, representing the Mayor; 
Dr. Gannot of Mercy Hospital.” Whyte did not bother to introduce 
the motorman and the two policemen. 

“How do you do,” said Tupelo. “Any results, Mr. Whyte?” 
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The general manager exchanged embarrassed glances with his 
companions. “Well , . . yes. Dr. Tupelo,’’ he finally answered. “I 
think we do have some results, of a kind.” 

“Has the train been seen?” 

“Yes,” said Wh3^e. “That is, practically seen. At least, we know 
it’s somewhere in the tunnels.” The six others nodded their agree¬ 
ment. 

Tupelo was not surprised to learn that the train was still on the 
System. After all, the System was closed. “Would you mind telhng 
me just what happened?” Tupelo in isted. 

“I hit a red signal,” the motorman volunteered. “Just outside the 
Copley junction.” 

“The tracks have been completely cleared of all trains,” Whyte 
explained, “except for this one. W^e’ve been riding it, all over the 
System, for four hours now. When Edmunds, here, hit a red light at 
tlie Copley junction, he stopped, of course. 1 thought the light must 
be defective, and told him to go ahead. But then we heard another 
train pass the junction.” 

“Did you sec it?” Tupelo asked. 

“Wc couldn’t sec it. The light is placed just behind a curve. But 
we all heard it. There’s no doubt the train went through the junction. 
And it must be Number 86, because our car was the only other one 
on the tracks.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Well, then the light changed to yellow, and Edmunds went 
ahead.” 

“Did he follow the other train?” 

“No. We couldn’t be sure which way it was going. We must have 
guessed wrong.” 

“How long ago did this happen?” 

“At 1.38, the first time-” 

“Oh,” said Tupelo, “then it happened again later?” 

“Yes. But not at the same spot, of course. We hit another red 
signal near Soutli Station at 2.15. And then at 3.28-” 

Tupelo interrupted the general manager. “Did you see the train 
at 2.15?” 

“We didn’t even hear it, that time. Edmunds tried to catch it, but 
it must have turned off onto the Boylston shuttle.” 

“What happened at 3.28?” 
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“Another red light. Near Park Street. Wc heard it up ahead of us.” 

“But you didn*t see it?” 

“No. There is a little slope beyond the light. But wc all heard it. 
The only thing I don’t understand. Dr. Tupelo, is how that train 
could run the tracks for nearly live days without anybody seeing-” 

Whyte’s words trailed ofi into silence, and his right hand went up 
in a peremptory gesture for quiet. In the distance, the low metallic 
thunder of a fast-rolling train swelled up suddenly into a sharp, shrill 
roar of wheels below. The platform vibrated perceptibly as the train 
passed. 

“Now we’ve got it!” Whyte exclaimed. “Right past the men on the 
platform below!” He broke into a run towards the stairs to the lower 
level. All the others followed him, except Tupelo. He thought he 
knew w^hat was going to happen. It did. Before Wh5n:e reached the 
stairs, a policeman bounded up to the top. 

“Did you see it, now?” he shouted. 

Whyte stopped in his tracks, and the others with bin:. 

“Did you see that train?” the policeman from the low'cr level asked 
again, as two more men came running up the stairs. 

“What happened?” Wilson wanted to know. 

“Didn’t you see it?” snapped Kennedy. 

“Sure not,” the policeman replied, “it passed through up here.” 

“It did wc//,” roared Whyte. “Dowm there!” 

The six men with Whyte glowered at the three from the lower 
level, Tupelo walked to Whyte’s elbow', “The train can’t be seen, Mr. 
Whyte,” he said quietly. 

Wb)^e looked down at him in utter disbelief “You heard it your¬ 
self. It passed right below^-” 

“Can w^e go to the car, Mr. Wliytc?” Tupelo asked. “I think we 
ought to talk a little.” 

Wlu^e nodded dumbly, then turned to the policeman and the 
others who had been watching at the lower level. “You really didn’t 
sec it?” he begged them. 

“We heard it,” the policeman answered. “It passed up here, going 
that way, I think,” and lie gestured with his thumb. 

“Get back dowmstairs. Maloney,” one of the policemen with 
Whyte commanded. Maloney scratched his head, turned, and dis* 
appeared below. The two other men followed him. Tupelo led the 
original group to the car beside the station platform. They went in 
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and took seats, silently. Then they all watched the mathematician and 
waited. 

“You didn’t call me down here tonight just to tell me you’d found 
the missing train,” I'upelo began, looking at Whyte. “Has this sort 
of thing happened before?” 

Wh>1:e squirmed in his seat and exchanged glances with the chief 
engineer. “Not exactly like this,” he said, evasively, “but there have 
been some funny things.” 

“Like what?” Tupelo snapped. 

“Well, like the red lights. The watchers near Kendall found a red 
light at the same time w^e hit the one near South Station.” 

“Go on.” 

“Mr. Sweeney called me from Forest Hill at Park Street Under. 
He heard the train there just tw^o minutes after we heard it at the 
Copley junction. Twenty-eight track miles away.” 

“As a matter of fact. Dr. Tupelo,” Wilson broke in, “several dozen 
men have seen lights go red, or have heard the train, or both, inside 
of the last four hours, llie thing acts as though it can be in several 
places at once.” 

“It can,” Tupelo said. 

“We keep getting reports of watchers seeing the thing,” the engi¬ 
neer added. “Well, not exactly seeing it, either, but everything 
except that. Sometimes at tw^o or even three places, far apart, at the 
same time. It’s sure to be on the tracks. Maybe the cars are un¬ 
coupled.” 

“Are you really sure it’s on the tracks, Mr. Kennedy?” Tupelo 
asked. 

“Positive,” the engineer said. “The dynamometers at the power 
house show that it’s drawing power. It’s been drawing power aU 
night. So at 3.30 we broke the circuits. Cut the power.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nothing,” Whyte answered. “Nothing at all. The power was off 
for twenty minutes. During that time, not one of the two hundred 
and fifty men in the tunnels saw a red light or heard a train. But the 
power wasn’t on for five minutes before w^e had two reports again— 
one from Arlington the other from Egleston.” 

There was a long silence after Whyte finished speaking. In the 
tunnel below, one man could be heard calling something to another. 
Tupelo looked at his watch. The time was 5.20. 
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“In short. Dr. Tupelo,” tlie general manager finally said, “we are 
compelled to admit that there may be something in your theory.” 
The others nodded agreement. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” Tupelo said. 

The physician cleared his throat. “Now about the passengers,” he 
began. “Have you any idea what-?” 

“None,” Tupelo interrupted. 

“What should we do. Dr. Tupelo?” the mayor’s representative 
asked. 

“I don’t know. What can you do?” 

“As I understand it from Mr. Whyte,” Wilson continued, “the 
train has . . . well, it has jumped into another dimcr.sio\ It isn't 
really on the System at all. It’s just gone. Is that right: 

“In a manner of speaking.” 

“And this . . . er . . , peculiar behaviour has resulted from certain 
mathematical properties associated with the new Boylston shuttle?” 

“Correct.” 

“And there is nothing we can do to bring the train back to . . . 
uh . . . this dimension?” 

“I know of nothing.” 

Wilson took the bit in his teeth. “In this case, gentlemen,” he said, 
“our course is clear. First, we must close off the new shuttle, so this 
fantastic thing can never happen again. Then, since the missing train 
is really gone, in spite of all these red lights and noises, we can resume 
normal operation of the System. At least there will be no danger of 
collision—wliich has worried you so much, Whyte. As for the miss¬ 
ing train and the people on it-” He gestured them into infinity. 

“Do you agree. Dr. Tupelo?” he asked the mathematician. 

Tupelo shook his head slowly. “Not entirely, Mr. Wilson,” he 
responded. “Now, please keep in mind that I don’t fully comprehend 
what has happened. It’s unfortunate that you won’t find anybody who 
can give a good explanation. The one man who might have done so is 
Professor Turnbull, of Tech, and he was on the train. But in any 
case, you will want to check my conclusions against those of some 
competent topologists. I can put you in touch with several. 

“Now, with regard to the recovery of the missing train, I can say 
that I think this is not hopeless. There is a finite probability, as I see 
it, that the train will eventually pass from the non-spatial part of the 
network, which it now occupies, back to the spatial part. Since the 
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non-spatial part is wholly inaccessible^ tliere is unfortunately nothing 
we can do to bring about this transition, or even to predict when or 
how it will occur. But the possibihty of the transition will vanish if 
the Boylston shuttle is taken out. It is just this section of the track 
that gives the network its essential singularities. If the singularities 
are removed, the train can never reappear. Is this clear?” 

It was not clear, of course, but the seven listening men nodded 
agreement. Tupelo continued. 

“As for the continued operation of the System while the missing 
train is in the non-spatial part of the network, I can only give you tlie 
facts as I see them and leave to your judgment the difficult decision 
to be drawn from them. The transition back to tiie spatial part is un¬ 
predictable, as I have already told you. There is no way to know 
when it will occur, or where. In particular, there is a fifty per cent 
probabihty that, if and when the train reappears, it will be running 
on the wrong track. Then there will be a collision, of course.” 

The engineer asked: “To rule out this possibility. Dr. Tupelo, 
couldn’t we leave the Boylston shuttle open, but send no trains 
through it? Then, when tlie missing train reappears on the shuttle, it 
cannot meet another train.” 

“That precaution would be ineffective, Mr. Kennedy,” Tupelo 
answered. “You see, the train can reappear anywhere on tlie System. 
It is true that the System owes its topological complc.xity to the new 
shuttle. But, witli the shuttle in the System, it is now the whole 
System that possesses infinite connectivity. In other words, the rele¬ 
vant topological property is a property derived from the shuttle, but 
belonging to the whole System. Remember that the train made its first 
transition at a point between Park and Kendall, more tlian three miles 
away from the shuttle. 

“There is one question more you will want answered. If you decide 
to go on operating the System, with the Boylston shuttle left in until 
the train reappears, can this happen again, to another train? I am not 
certain of the answer, but I think it is: No. I believe an exclusion 
principle operates here, such that only one train at a time can occupy 
the non-spatial network.” 

The physician rose from liis seat. “Dr. Tupelo,” he began, 
timorously, “when the train does reappear, wiU the passengers-?” 

“I don’t know about the people on the train,” Tupelo cut in. “The 
topological theory does not consider such matters.” He looked 
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quickly at each of the seven tired, querulous faces before him* “I am 
sorry, gentlemen/’ he added, somewhat more gently. ‘'I simply do 
not know.” 'Fo Whyte, he added: “I think I can be ol no more help 
tonight. You know where to teach me.” And, turning on his heel, he 
left the car and climbed the stairs. He found dawn spilling over the 
street, dissolving the shadows of night. 

That imprompfu conference in a lonely subway car was never re¬ 
ported in the papers. Nor were the full results of the night-long vigil 
over the dark and twisted tunnels. During the week that followed, 
l^upelo participated in four more formal conferences with Kelvin 
Whyte and certain city odicials. At two of these, other topologists 
were present. Ornsicin was imported to Boston from Philadelphia, 
Kashta from Chicago, and Michaelis from Los Angeles. The mathe¬ 
maticians were unable to reach a concensus. None of tlie three would 
fully endorse Tupelo’s conclusions, although Kashta indicated tiiat 
there be something to them. Ornstcin averred that a finite nct- 
w^ork could not possess infinite connectivity, although he could not 
prove this proposition and could not actually calculate the connec¬ 
tivity of the System. Michaciis expressed his opinion That the affair 
w^as a hoax and had nothing w-hatever to do with the topology of the 
System. He insisted that if tlie train could not be found on the System 
then the System must be open, or at least must once liavc been 
open. 

But the more deeply Tupelo analysed the problem, the more fully 
he was convinced of the essential correctness of his first analysis. 
From the point of view of topology', the System soon suggested whole 
families of multiple-valued networks, each with an infinite number 
of infinite discontinuities. But a definitive discussion of these new 
spado-hypcrspatial networks somehow eluded him. He gave the sub¬ 
ject his full attention for only a week. 'Fhen his other duties com¬ 
pelled him to lay the analysis aside. He resolved to go back to the 
problem later in the spring, after courses w'erc over. 

Meanw'hilc, ibc System was operated as though nothing untow^ard 
had happened. 'Fhe general manager and the mayor’s representative 
had somehow managed to forget the night of the search, or at last to 
reinterpret w1)at they had seen and not seen. I’he nc\vspapcrs and the 
public at large speculated wildly, and they kept continuing pressure on 
Whyte. A number of suits were filed against the System on behalf of 
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persons who had lost a relative. The State stepped into the affair and 
prepared its own thorough investigation. Recriminations were 
sounded in the halls of Congress. A garbled version of Tupelo’s 
theory eventually found its way into the press. He ignored it, and it 
was soon fc'rgottcn. 

The wccl^s passed, and then a month. The State’s investigation was 
completed. The newspaper stories moved from the first page to the 
second; to tiie twenty-third; and then stopped. The missing persons 
did not return. In tiic large, they were no longer missed. 

One day in mid-April, 'lupelo travelled by subway again, from 
Charles Street to Harvard. He sat stiffly in the front of the first car, 
and watched the tracks and grey tunnel walls hurl themselves at the 
train. Twice the train stopped for a red light, and Tupelo found him¬ 
self wondering whether the other train was really just ahead, or just 
beyond space. He hall-hoped, out of curiosity, tliat his exclusion 
principle was wrong, that the train might make the transition. But he 
arrived at Harvard on time. Only he among the passengers had found 
the trip exciting. 

The next week he made another trip by subway, and again the 
next. As experiments, they were unsuccessful, and much less tense 
than the first ride in mid-April. Tupelo began to doubt his owm 
analysis. Sometime in May, he reverted to tlie practice of commuting 
by subway between his Beacon Hill apartment and his office at Har¬ 
vard. His mind stopped racing dowm the knotted grey caverns ahead 
of the train. He read the morning newspaper, or the abstracts in 
Reviews of Modem Maihemalics, 

Then there was one morning when he looked up from the news¬ 
paper and sensed something. He pushed panic back on its stiff, 
quivering spring, and looked quickly out the window at his right. 
The lights of the car showed the black and grey lines of wall-spots 
streaking by. The tracks ground out their familiar steely dissonance. 
The train rounded a curve and crossed a junction that he remem¬ 
bered. Swiftly, he recalled boarding the train at Charles, noting the 
girl on the ice-carnival poster at Kendall, meeting the southbound 
train going into Central. 

He looked at the man sitting beside him, with a lunch pail on his 
lap. The other scats were filled, and there were a dozen or so strap¬ 
hangers. A mealy-faced youth near the front door smoked a cigarette, 
in violation of the rules. Two girls behind him across the aisle were 
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discussing a club meeting. In the seat ahead a young woman was 
scolding her little son. The man on the aisle, in the scat ahead of that, 
was reading the paper. The Transit-Ad above him extolled Florida 
oranges. 

He looked again at the man two seats ahead and fought down the 
terror within. He studied that man. What was it? Brunette, greying 
hair, a roundish head; wan complexion; rather flat features, a thick 
neck, with the hairline a little low, a httle ragged; a grey, pin-stripe 
suit. While Tupelo watched, the man waved a fly away from his left 
ear. He swayed a httle with the train. His newspaper was folded ver¬ 
tically down the middle. His newspapcrl It was last March’s! 

Tupelo’s eyes swivelled to the man beside him. Below his lunch 
pail was a paper. Today’s. He turned in liis seal and looked behind 
him. A young man held the Transcript open to the sports pages. The 
date was March 4th. Tupelo’s eyes raced up and down the aisle. 
There were a dozen passengers carrying papers ten weeks old. 

Tupelo lunged out of his scat. The man on the aisle muttered a 
curse as the mathematician crowded in front of him. He crossed the 
aisle in a bound and pulled the cord above the windows. The brakes 
sawed and screeched at the tracks, and the train ground to a stop. 
The startled passengers eyed Tupelo with hostility. At the rear of the 
car, the door flew open and a tall, thin man in a blue uniform burst 
in. Tupelo spoke first. 

“Mr. Dorkin?” he called, vehemently. 

The conductor stopped shon and groped for words. 

“There’s been a serious accident, Dorkin,” Tupelo said, loudly, to 
carry over the rising swell of protest from the passengers. “Get 
Gallagher back here right away!” 

Dorkin reached up and pulled the cord four times. “What hap¬ 
pened?” he asked. 

Tupelo ignored the question, and asked one of his own. “Where 
have you been, Dorkin?” 

The conductor’s face was blank. “In the next car, but-” 

I’upclo cu'l him off. He glanced at his watch, then shouted at the 
passengers. “It’s ten minutes to nine on May 17th!” 

The announcement stilled the rising clamour for a moment. The 
passengers exchanged bewildered glances. 

“Look at your newspapers!” Tupelo shouted. “Your newspapers!” 

The passengers began to buzz. As they discovered each other’s 
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papers, the voices rose. Tupelo took Dorkin's arm and led him to the 
rear of the car, “What time is it?” he asked. 

“8.21,” Dorkin said, looking at his watch. 

“Open the door,” said Tupelo, motioning ahead. “Let me out. 
Where’s the phone?” 

Dorkin followed Tupelo’s directions. He pointed to a niche in the 
tunnel wall a hundred yards ahead. Tupelo vaulted to the ground and 
raced down the narrow lane between the cars and the wall. “Central 
Traffic!” he barked at the operator. He waited a few seconds, and 
saw that a train had stopped at the red signal behind his train. Flash¬ 
lights were advancing down the tunnel. He saw Gallagher’s legs run¬ 
ning down the tunnel on the other side of 86. “Get me Whyte!” he 
commanded when Central Traffic answered. “Emergency!” 

There was a delay. He heard voices rising from the train beside 
him. The sound was mixed—anger, fear, hysteria. 

“Hello!” he shouted. “Hello! Emergency! Get me Whyte!” 

“I’ll take it,” a man’s voice said at the other end of the line. 
“Whyte’s busy!” 

“Number 86 is back,” Tupelo called. “Between Central and Har¬ 
vard now. Don’t know wEen it made the jump. I caught it at Charles 
ten minutes ago, and didn’t notice it till a minute ago.” 

The man at the other end gulped hard enough to carry over the 
telephone. “The passengers?” he croaked. 

“All right, the ones that arc left,” Tupelo said. “Some must have 
got off already at Kendall and Central.” 

“Where have they been?” 

Tupelo dropped the receiver from his car and stared at it, his 
mouth wade open. Then he slammed the receiver onto the hook and 
ran back to the open door. 

Eventually, order was restored, and within half an hour the train 
proceeded to Harvard. At the station, the police took all passengers 
into protective custody. Whyte liimself arrived at Harvard before the 
train did. Tupelo found him on the platform. 

Whyte motioned w^cakly towards the passengers. “They’re really 
all right?” he asked. 

“Perfectly,” said Tupelo. “Don’t know they’ve been gone.” 

“Any sign of Professor Turnbull?” asked the general manager. 

“I didn’t see him. He probably got off at Kendall, as usual.” 

“Too bad,” said Whyte. “Td iike to sec him!” 
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“So would I!’’ Tupelo answered. “By the way, now is the time to 
dose the Boylstou shuttle.” 

“Now is too late,” Whyte said. “Train 143 vanished twenty-five 
minutes ago between Egleston and Dorchester. 

Tupelo stared past Whyte, and down the tracks. 

“We’ve got to find Turnbull,” Wh3^te said. 

Tupelo looked at Wh}t:e and smiled thinly. 

“Do you really think Turnbull got off this train at Kendall?” he 
asked. 

“Of course!” answered W’hyte. “Where else?” 
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It's 0 Good Life 


jEFlOME BIXBY 


Aunt Amy was out on the front porch, rocking back and forth in the 
highbackcd cliair and fanning herself, when Bill Soames rode his 
bicycle up the road and stopped in front of the house. 

Perspiring under the afternoon “sun,” Bill lifted the box of 
groceries out of the big basket over the front wheel of the bike, and 
came up the front w’alk. 

Little Antliony was silting on the lawm, playing with a rat. He had 
caught the rat down in the basenicm—he had made it think that it 
smelled cheese, the most nch-smclling aad crumbly-dciicious cheese 
a rat had ever thought it smelled, and it had come out of its hole, 
and now Anthony had liold of it witli his mind and was making it do 
tricks. 

When the rat saw Bill Soames coming, it tried to run, but Anthony 
thought at it, and it turned a flip-hop on the grass, and lay trembling, 
its eyes gleaming in small black terror. 

Bill Soames hurried past Anthony and reached the front steps, 
mumbling. He aiw^ays mumbled w’hen he came to the Fremont 
house, or passed by it, or even thought of it. Everybody did. They 
thought about silly things, things ihat didn’t mean very much, like 
two-and-two-'is-four-and-twice-is-cight and so on; they tried to 
jumble up their thoughts and keep them skipping back and forth, so 
Anthony couldn’t read their minds. The mumbling helped. Because 
if Anthony got anytliing strong out of your thoughts, he might take 
a notion to do something about it—like curing your wife’s sick head¬ 
aches or your kid’s mumps, or getting your old milk cow back on 
schedule, or fixing the privy. And wliiie Anthony mightn’t actually 
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mean any harm, he couldn't be expected to have much notion of what 
was the right thing to do in such cases. 

That was if he liked you. He might try to help you, in his way. 
And that could be pretty horrible. 

If he didn’t hke you . . . well, that could be worse. 

BiU Soames set the box of groceries on the porch railing, and 
stopped his mumbhng long enough to say, “Everythin’ you wanted, 
Miss Amy.” 

“Oh, line, William,” Amy Fremont said lightly. “My, ain’t it 
terrible hot today?” 

Bill Soames almost cringed. His eyes pleaded with her. He shook 
his head violently no^ and tlien interrupted his mumbling again, 
though obviously he didn’t want to: “Oh, don’t say that, Miss Amy 
. .. it’s fine, just fine. A reahgooJ day!” 

Amy Fremont got up from the rocking chair, and came across the 
porch. She was a tall woman, thin, a smiling vacancy in her eyes. 
About a year ago, Anthony had gotten mad at her, because she’d told 
him he shouldn’t have turned the cat into a cat-rug, and although he 
had always obeyed her more than anyone else, which was hardly at 
all, this time he’d snapped at her. With his mind. And that had been 
the end of Amy Fremont’s bright eyes, and the end of Amy Fremont 
as everyone had known her. And tliat was wdien word got around in 
Peaksvillc (population: 46) that even the members of Anthony’s own 
family weren’t safe. After that, everyone w^as twice as careful. 

Someday Anthony might undo w’hat he’d done to Aunt Amy. 
Anthony’s Mom and Pop hoped he would. When he was older, 
and maybe sorry. If it was possible, that is. Because Aunt Amy 
had changed a lot, and besides, now Anthony wouldn’t obey 
anyone. 

“Land alive, William,” Aunt Amy said, “you don’t have to 
mumble like that. Anthony wouldn’t hurt you. My goodness, 
Anthony likes you!” She raised her voice and called to Anthony, who 
had tired of the rat and was making it eat itself. “Don’t you, dear? 
Don’t you like Mr. Soames?” 

Anthony looked across the lawm at the grocery man—a bright, wet, 
purple gaze. Fie didn’t say anything. Bill Soames tried to smile at 
him. After a second Anthony returned his attention to the rat. It had 
already devoured its tail, or at least chewed it off—for Anthony had 
made it bite faster than it could swallow^ and little pink and red furry 
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pieces lay around it on the green grass. Now the rat was having 
trouble reaching its iiindquarters. 

Mumbling silently, thinking of nothing in particular as hard as he 
could, Bill Soames went stiff-legged down the walk, mounted his 
bicycle and pedalled off. 

“We’ll see you tonight, William,” Aunt Amy called after him. 

As Bill Soames pumped the pedals, he was wishing deep down 
that he could pump twice as fast, to get away from Anthony ail the 
faster, and away from Aunt Amy, who sometimes just forgot how 
careful you had to be. And he shouldn’t ave thought that. Because 
Anthony caught it. He caught the desire to get away from the Fre¬ 
mont house as if it was something bad^ and his purple gaze blinked, 
and he snapped a small, sulky thought after Bill Soames—just a 
small one, because he was in a good mood today, and besides, he 
liked Bill Soames, or at least didn’t dislike him, at least today. BiU 
Soames w^anted to go away—so, petulantly, Anthony helped him. 

Pedalling with superhuman speed—or rather, appearing to, be¬ 
cause in reality the bicycle was pedalling him —BiU Soames vanished 
down the road in a cloud of dust, his thin, terrified wail drifting 
back across the summerlike heat. 

Anthony looked at the rat. It had devoured half its belly, and had 
died from pain. He thought it into a grave out deep in the cornfield— 
his father had once said, smiling, tliat he might as w^ell do that with 
the things he killed—and went around the house, casting his odd 
shadow in the hot, brassy light from above. 

In the kitchen, Aunt Amy was unpacking the groceries. She put 
the Mason-jarred goods on the shelves, and the meat and milk in the 
icebox, and the beet sugar and coarse flour in big cans under the 
sink. She put the cardboard box in the corner, by the door, for Mr. 
Soames to pick up next time he came. It was stained and battered 
and torn and worn fuzzy, but it was one of the few^ left in PeaksvUle. 
In faded red letters it said CampbeWs Soup, The last cans of soup, or 
of anything else, had been eaten long ago, except for a small com¬ 
munal hoard wliich the villagers dipped into for special occasions— 
but the box lingered on, like a coffin, and when it and the other boxes 
were gone, the men W'ould have to make some out of wood. 

Aunt Amy went out in back, w'here Anthony’s Mom—Aunt Amy’s 
sister—sat in the shade of the house, shelhng peas. The peas, every 
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time Mom ran a finger along a pod, went lollop-lollop-lollop into the 
pan on her lap. 

“William brought the groceries,’* Aunt Amy said. She sat down 
wearily in the straightbacked chair beside Mom, and began fanning 
hersell again. She wasn’t really old; but ever since Anthony had 
snapped at her with his mind, something had seemed to be wrong 
with her body as well as her mind, and she was tired all the time. 

“Oh, good,” said Mom. Lollop went the fat peas into the pan. 

Evcr}'body in Peaksville always said “Oh, fine,” or “Good,” or 
“Say, that’s swell!” when almost annhing happened or was men¬ 
tioned—even unhappy tilings like accidents or even deaths. They’d 
always say “Good,” because if they didn’t try to cover up how they 
really felt, Anthony might (‘verhear wdth his mind, and then nobody 
knew what might happen. Like the time Mrs. Kent’s husband, Sam, 
had come walking back from the graveyard, because Anthony liked 
Mrs. Kent and had heard her mourning. 

Lollop, 

“Tonight’s television night,” said i\unt Amy. “I’m glad. I look 
forward to it so much every week. I wonder what we’U see tonight?” 

“Did Bill bring the meat?” asked Mom. 

“Yes.” Aunt Amy fanned herself, looking up at the featureless 
brassy glare of ttie sky. “Goodness, it’s so hot! I wish Anthony would 
make it just a httle cooler-” 

‘^Amyr 

“Oh!” Mom’s sharp tone had penetrated, where Bill Soames* 
agonized expression had failed. Aunt Amy put one thin hand to her 
mouth in exaggerated alarm. “Oh ... I’m sorry, dear.” Her pale blue 
eyes shuttled around, right and left, to see if Anthony was in sight. 
Kot that It would make any ditFcrcncc if he was or wasn’t—he didn’t 
have to be near you to know what you were thinking. Usually, though, 
unless he had his aitention on somebody, he would be occupied with 
thoughts of his own. 

But some things attracted his attention—you could never be sure 
just w’hat. 

“This weather’s just/t«^?,” Mom said. 

Lollop. 

“Oh, yes,” Aunt Amy said. “It’s a wonderful day. I wouldn’t want 
it changed for tlie world!” 

Lollop, 
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Lollop. 

“What time is it?” Mom asked. 

Aunt Amy was sitting where she could see through the kitchen 
window to the alarm clock on the shelf above the stove, “Four- 
thirty,” slie said. 

Lollop. 

“1 want tonight to be something special,” Mom said. “Did Bill 
bring a good lean roast?” 

“Good and lean, dear. They butchered just today, you knows and 
sent us over the best piece.” 

“Dan Hollis will be so surprised when he finds out that tonight’s 
television party is a birthday party for him too!” 

“Oh, I think he will! Arc you sure nobody's told him?” 

“Everybody swore they wouldn’t.” 

“That’ll be real nice,” Aunt Amy nodded, looking oil across the 
cornfield. “A birthday party.” 

“Well-” Mom put the pan of peas down beside her, stood up 

and brushed her apron. “I’d better get the roast on. Then we can set 
the table.” She picked up the peas. 

Anthony came around the corner of the house. He didn't look at 
them, but continued on dowm through the carefully kept garden— 
all the gardens in Peaksville were carefully kept, very carefully kept 
—and went past the rusting, useless hulk that had been tlie Fremont 
family car, and went smoothly over the fence and out into the corn¬ 
field. 

“Isn’t this a lovely day!” said Mom, a little loudly, as they went 
tow^ards the back door. 

Aunt Amy fanned herself. “A beautiful day, dear. Just 

Out in tlie cornfield, Anthony w-alked between the tall, rustling 
row s of green stall^s. He liked to smell the corn. The alive corn over¬ 
head, and the old dead corn underfoot. Rich Ohio earth, thick with 
weeds and brown, dry-rotting ears of corn, pressed between his bare 
toes with every step—he had made it rain last night so everything 
would smell and feel nice today. 

He walked clear to the edge of the cornfield, and over to where a 
grove of shadowy green trees covered cool, moist, dark ground, and 
lots of leafy undergrowth, and jumbled moss-covered rocks, and a 
small spring that made a clear, clean pool. Here Anthony liked to rest 
and watch the birds and insects and small animals that rustled and 
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scampered and chirped about. He liked lo lie on the cool ground and 
look up through the moving greenness overhead, and watch the in- 
sects flit in the hazy soft sunbeams that stood like slanting, glowing 
bars between ground and treetops. Somehow, he hked the thoughts 
of the little creatures in this place better than the thoughts outside; 
and while the thoughts he picked up here weren’t very strong or very 
clear, he could get enough out of them to know what the little crea¬ 
tures liked and wanted, and he spent a lot of time making the grove 
more hke wliat they wanted it to be. The spring hadn’t always been 
here; but one time he had found thirst in one small furry mind, and 
had brought subterranean water to the surface in a clear cold flow, 
and had watched blinking as the creature drank, feeling its pleasure. 
Later he had made the pool, w hen he found a small urge to swim. 

He had made rocks and trees and bushes and caves, and sunlight 
here and shadows there, because he had felt in all the tiny minds 
around him the desire—or the instinctive want—for this kind of 
resting place, and tliat kind of mating place, and this kind of place to 
play, and that kind of home. 

And somehow^ the creatures from all the fields and pastures around 
the grove had seemed to know' tliat tliis was a good place, for there 
were always more of them coming in—every time Anthony came out 
here there were more creatures than the last time, and more desires 
and needs to be tended to. Every time there would be some kind of 
creature he had never seen before, and he would find its mind, and 
sec what it w'anted, and then give it to it. 

He liked to help them. He liked to feel their simple gratification. 

Today, he rested beneath a thick elm, and hfted his purple gaze to 
a red and black bird that had just come to the grove. It twittered on 
a branch over his head, and hopped back and forth, and thought its 
tiny thoughts, and Anthony made a big, soft nest for it, and pretty 
soon it hopped in. 

A long, brown, sleek-furred animal was drinking at the pool. 
Anthony found its mind next. The animal was thinking about a 
smaller creature that w^as scurrying along the ground on the other side 
of the pool, grubbing for insects. The little creature didn’t know that 
it was in danger. The long, brown animal finished drinking and tensed 
its legs to leap, and Anthony thought it into a grave in the cornfield. 

He didn’t hke those kinds of thoughts. They reminded him of the 
thoughts outside the grove. A long time ago some of the people out- 
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side had thought tiiat way about hiniy and one night they’d hidden 
and waited for him to come back from the grove—and he’d just 
thought them all into the cornfield. Since then, the rest of the people 
hadn’t thought that way—at least, very clearly. Now their thoughts 
were all mixed up and confusing whenever they thought about him oi 
near him, so he didn’t pay much attention. 

He liked to help them too, sometimes—but it wasn’t simple, or 
very gratifying either. They never thought happy thoughts when he 
did—just the jumble. So he spent more time out here. 

He watched all the birds and insects and furry creatures for a 
while, and played with a bird, making it soar and dip and streak 
madly around tree trunks until, accidentally, when another bird 
caught his attention for a moment, he ran it into a rock. Petulantly, 
he thought the rock into a grave in the cornfield; but he couldn’t do 
anything more with the bird. Not because it was dead, though it was; 
but because it had a broken wing. So he went back to the house. He 
didn’t feel like walking back through the cornfield, so he just went to 
the house, right down into the basement. 

It was nice down here, Nice and dark and damp and sort of 
fragrant, because once Mom had been making preserves in a rack 
along the far wall, and then she’d stopped coming down ever since 
Anthony had started spending time here, and the preserves had 
spoiled and leaked down and spread over the dirt floor, and Anthony 
liked the smell. 

He caught another rat, making it smell cheese, and after he played 
with it, he thought it into a grave right beside the long animal he’d 
killed in the grove. Aunt Amy hated rats, and so he killed a lot of 
them, because he liked Aunt Amy most of all and sometimes did 
things that Aunt Amy wanted. Her mind was more like the little furry 
minds out in the grove. She hadn’t thought anything bad at all about 
him for a long time. 

After the rat, he played with a big black spider in the comer under 
the stairs, making it run back and fortli until its web shook and shim¬ 
mered in the light from the cellar window like a reflection in silvery 
w^ater. Then he drove fruit flies into the web until the spider was 
frantic trying to wind tlicm ail up. The spider liked flies, and its 
thoughts were stronger than theirs, so he did it. There was something 
bad in the way it liked flies, but it wasn’t clear—and besides. Aunt 
Amy hated flies too. 
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He heard footsteps overhead—^Mom moving around in the kitchen. 
He blinked his purple gaze, and almost decided to make her hold 
still—but instead he went up to the attic, and, after looking out the 
circular vv^ndow at the front end of the long V-roofed room for a 
while at the front lawn and the dusty road and Henderson’s tip- 
waving wheatfield beyond, he curled into an unlikely shape and went 
partly to sleep. 

Soon people w^ould be coming for television, he heard Mom think. 

He went more to sleep. He liked television night. Aunt Amy had 
always liked television a lot, so one time he had thought some for her, 
and a few other people had been there at the time, and Aunt Amy 
had felt disappointed when they wanted to leave. He’d done some¬ 
thing to them for that—and now everybody came to television. 

He hked all the attention he got when they did. 

Antliony’s father came home around six-thirty, looking tired and 
dirty and bloody. He’d been over in Dunn’s pasture with the other 
men, helping pick out the cow to be slaughtered this month and 
doing the job, and then butchering the meat and salting it a;vay in 
Soames’s icehouse. Not a job he cared for, but every man had liis 
turn. Yesterday, he had helped scathe down old McIntyre’s wheat. 
Tomorrow, they would stan threshing. By hand. Every±ing in 
Peaksville had to be done by hand. 

He kissed his wife on the cheek and sat down at the kitchen table. 
He smiled and said, “Where’s Anthony?” 

“Around someplace,” Mom said. 

Aunt Amy w’as over at the wood-burning stove, stirring the big pot 
of peas. Mom w^nt back to the oven and opened it and basted the roast. 

“Well, it’s been a good day,” Dad said. By rote. Then he looked at 
the mixing bowl and breadboard on the table. He sniffed at the 
dough. “M’m,” he said. “I could eat a loaf all by myself, I’m so 
hungry.” 

“No one told Dan Hollis about its being a birthday party, did 
they?” his wife asked. 

“Nope. We kept as quiet as mummies.” 

“We’ve fixed up such a lovely surprise!” 

“Urn? What?” 

“Well. . . you know how much Dan hkes music. Well, last week 
Thelma Dunn found a record in her attic!” 
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“No!” 

“Yes! And wc had Ethel sort of ask—^you know^ without really 
asking —if he had that one. And he said no. Isn’t that a wonderful 
surprise?” 

“Well, now, it sure is. A record, imagine! That’s a real nice thing 
to find! What record is it?” 

“Perry Como, singing You Are My Sunshine,''^ 

“Well, ril be darned. 1 always liked that tune.” Some raw carrots 
were lying on the table. Dad picked up a smaU one, scrubbed it on 
his chest, and took a bite. “How did Thelma happen to find it?” 

“Oh, you know—just looking around for new things.” 

“M’m.” Dad chewed tlie carrot. “Say, who has that picture we 
found a while back? I kind of liked it—that old clipper sailing 
along-” 

“The Smitlis. Next week the Sipichs get it, and they give the 

Smiths old McIntyre’s music-box, and we give the Sipichs-” and 

she went down the tentative order of tilings that would exchange 
hands among the women at church this Sunday. 

He nodded. “Looks like we can’t have the picture for a while, I 
guess. Look, honey, you might try to get that detective book back 
from the Reillys. I was so busy the w^eek w^e had it, I never got to 
finish all the stories-” 

“I’ll try,” his wife said doubtfully. “But I hear the van Husens 
have a stereoscope they found in the cellar.” Her voice was just a little 
accusing. “They had it two whole months before they told anybody 
about it-” 

“Say,” Dad said, looking interested. “That’d be nice, too. Lots of 
pictures?” 

“I suppose so. I’ll see on Sunday. I’d like to have it—but we still 
owe the van Husens for their canary. 1 don’t know why that bird had 
to pick OUT house to die . . . it must have been sick when we got it. 
Now there’s just no satisfying Betty van Husen—she even hinted 
she’d like our piano for a while!” 

“Well, honey, you try for the stereoscope—or just anytliing you 
think we’ll like.” At last he sw^allowed the carrot. It had been a little 
young and tough. Anthony’s whims about the weather made it so 
that people never knew what crops would come up, or what shape 
they’d be in if they did. AU they could do was plant a lot; and always 
enough of something came up any one season to live on. Just once 
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there had been a grain surplus; tons of it had been hauled to the edge 
of Peaksville and dumped off into the nothingness. Otherwise, no¬ 
body could have brcatlicd, when it started to spoil. 

“You know,” Dad went on. “It’s nice to have the new things 
around. It’s nice to think that there’s probably still a lot of stuff no¬ 
body’s found yet, in cellars and attics and barns and down behind 
things. They help, somehow. As much as anything can help-” 

“Sh-hl” Mom glanced nervously around. 

“Oh,” Dad said, smihng hastily. “It’s ail right! The new things are 
good\ It’s nice to be able to have something around you’ve never seen 
before, and know tliat something you’ve given somebody else is 
making them happy . . . that’s a rcddgood thing.” 

“A good thing,” his wife echoed. 

“Pretty soon,” Aunt Amy said, from the stove, “there won’t be 
any more new things. We’ll have found everything there is to find. 
Goodness, that’ll be too bad-” 

“Well-” her pale eyes were shallow and fixed, a sign of her 

recurrent vagueness. “It will be kind of a shame—no new things-” 

“Don’t talk like that,” Mom said, trembling. “Amy, be quictV* 

“It’s goody^ said Dad, in the loud, famihar, w'anting-to-be-over- 
heard tone of voice. “Such talk is good. It’s okay, honey—don’t you 
see? It’s good for Amy to talk any way she wants. It’s good for her to 
feel bad. Everything’s good. Everything has to be good . . 

Anthony’s mother was pale. And so was Aunt Amy—the peril of 
the moment had suddenly penetrated the clouds surrounding her 
mind. Sometimes it was difficult to handle words so that they might 
not prove disastrous. You just never knew. There were so many things 
it was wise not to say, or even think—but remonstration for sa5dng or 
thinking them might be just as bad, if Anthony heard and decided to 
do anything about it. You could just never tell what Anthony was 
liable to do. 

Everything had to be good. Had to be fine just as it was, even if it 
wasn’t. Always. Because any change might be worse. So terribly much 
worse. 

“Oh, my goodness, yes, of course it’s good,” Mom said. “You talk 
any way you want to, Amy, and it’s just fine. Of course, you want to 
remember that some ways are better than others . ..” 

Aunt Amy stirred the peas, fright in her pale eyes. 
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“Oh, yes,” she said. “But I don’t feel like talking right now. It.. . 
it’s good that I don’t feel like talking.” 

Dad said tircdly, smiling, “I’m going out and wash up.” 

They started arriving around eight o’clock. By that time. Mom 
and Aunt Amy had the big table in the dining-room set, and two 
more tables off to the side. The candles were burning, and the chairs 
situated, and Dad had a big fire going in the fireplace. 

The first to arrive were the Sipichs, John and Mary, John wore his 
best suit, and was well-scrubbed and pink-faccd after his day in 
McIntyre’s pasture. The suit w^as neatly pressed, but getting thread¬ 
bare at elbows and cuffs. Old McIntyre was working on a loom, 
designing it out of schoolbooks, but so far it was slow going. Mc¬ 
Intyre was a capable man with wood and tools, but a loom was a big 
order when you couldn’t get metal parts. McIntyre had been one of 
the ones who, at first, had wanted to try to get Anthony to make 
things the villagers needed, like clothes and canned goods and medical 
supplies and gasoline. Since then, he felt that what had happened to 
the whole Terrance family and Joe Kinney was his fault, and he 
worked hard trying to make it up to the rest of them. And since then, 
no one had tried to get Anthony to do anytliing. 

Mary Sipich was a small, cheerful woman in a simple dress. She 
immediately set about helping Mom and Aunt Amy put the finishing 
touches on the dinner. 

The next arrivals were the Smiths and the Dmins, who lived right 
next to each other down the road, only a few yards from the nothing¬ 
ness. They drove up in the Smiths’ wagon, drawn by tlieir old horse. 

Then the Rcillys showed up, from across the darkened wheatfield, 
and the evening really began. Pat Reilly sat down at the big upright 
in the front room, and began to play from the popular sheet music on 
the rack. He played softly, as expressively as he could—and nobody 
sang. Anthony hked piano playing a whole lot, but not singing; often 
he would come up from the basement, or down from the attic, or just 
comBy and sit on top of the piano, nodding his head as Pat played 
Lover or Boulevard of Broken Dreams or Night and Day, He seemed 
to prefer ballads, sweet-sounding songs—but the one time somebody 
had started to sing, Anthony had looked over from the top of the 
piano and done something that made everybody afraid of singing 
from then on. Later, they’d decided that the piano was what Anthony 
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had heard first, before anybody had ever tried to sing, and now any¬ 
thing else added to it didn’t sound right and distracted him from his 
pleasure. 

So, cver\^ television night, Pat would play the piano, and that was 
the beginning of the evening. Wherever Anthony was, the music 
would make him happy, and put liim in a good mood, and he would 
know that they were gathering for television and waiting for him. 

By eight-thirty everybody had shown up, except for the seventeen 
children and Mrs. Soames who was off watching them in the school- 
house at the far end of town. The children of Pcaksville were never, 
never allowed near the Fremont house—not since little Fred Smith 
had tried to play with Anthony on a dare. The younger children 
weren’t even told about Anthony. The others had mostly forgotten 
about him, or were told that he was a nice, nice goblin but they must 
never go near him. 

Dan and Ethel Hollis came late, and Dan w alked in not suspecting 
a thing. Pat Reilly had played the piano until his hands ached—he’d 
worked pretty hard w-ith them today—and now he got up, and every¬ 
body gathered around to wash Dan Hollis a happy birthday. 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” Dan grinned. “This is swell. I wasn’t 
expecting this at all. .. gosh, this is mv;//!” 

They gave him his presents—mostly things they had made by 
hand, though some w^re things that people had possessed as their 
own and now gave him as his. John Sipich gave him a watch charm, 
hand-carved out of a piece of hickory wood. Dan’s watch had broken 
down a year or so ago, and there was nobody in the village who knew 
how^ to fix it, but he still carried it around because it had been his 
grandfather’s and was a fine old heavy thing of gold and silver. He 
attached the charm to the chain, w^hile everybody laughed and said 
John had done a nice job of carving. Then Mary Sipich gave him a 
knitted necktie, which he put on, removing the one he’d worn. 

The Reilh s gave him a little box tliey had made, to keep things in. 
They didn’t say what things, but Dan said he’d keep liis personal 
jewellery in it. The Rcillys had made it out of a cigar box, carefully 
peeled off its paper and lined it on the inside with velvet. The outside 
had been polished, and carefully if not expertly carved by Pat—but 
his carving got complimented too. Dan Hollis received many other 
gifts—a pipe, a pair of shoelaces, a tie pin, a knit pair of socks, some 
fudge, a pair of garters made from old suspenders. 
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He unwrapped each gift with vast picasure> and wore as many of 
tliem as he could right there, even tlie garters. He lit up the pipe, and 
said he’d never had a better smoke; which wasn’t quite true, because 
the pipe wasn’t broken in yet. Pete Manners had had it lying around 
ever since he’d received it as a gift four years ago from an out-of- 
town relative who hadn’t knowm he’d stopped smoking. 

Dan put the tobacco into the bowl very carefully. Tobacco was 
precious. It was only pure luck that Pat Reilly had decided to try to 
grow some in his backyard just before what had happened to Peaks- 
ville had happened. It didn’t grow very well, and then they had to 
cure it and shred it and all, and it w^as just precious stuff. Everybody 
in town used wooden holders old McIntyre had made, to save on 
butts. 

Last of all, 1 helma Dunn gave Dan Hollis the record she had 
found. 

Dan’s eyes misted even before he opened the package. He knew it 
was a record. 

“Gosh,” he said softly, “What one is it? I’m almost afraid to 
look . . 

“You haven’t got it, darling,” Ethel Hollis smiled. “Don’t you 
remember, 1 asked about You Are My Srmshine?'^ 

“Oh, gosh,” Dan said again. Carefully he removed the wrapping 
and stood there fondling the record, running his big hands over the 
worn grooves with their tiny, dulling crosswise scratches. He looked 
around the room, eyes shining, and they all smiled back, knowing 
how delighted he w^as. 

“Happy birthday, darling!” Ethel said, throwing her arms around 
him and kissing him. 

He clutched the record in both hands, holding it off to one side as 
she pressed against him. “Hey,” he laughed, pulling back his head. 
“Be careful . . . I’m holding a priceless object!” He looked around 
again, over his wife’s arms, which were still around his neck. His eyes 
were hungry. “Look ... do you think we could play it? Lord, what 
I’d give to hear some new music ... just the tirst part, the orchestra 
part, before Como sings?” 

Faces sobered. After a minute, John Sipich said, “I don’t think 
we’d better, Dan. After all, wc don’t know just where the singer 
comes in—it’d be taking too much of a chance. Better w^ait till you 
get home.” 
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Dan Hollis reluctantly put the record on the buffet with all his 
other presents, ''lx's good,'^ he said automatically, but disappointedly, 
“that I can’t play it here.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sipich. “It’s good.” To compensate for Dan’s dis¬ 
appointed tone, he repeated, “It’s good." 

They ate dinner, the candles lighting their smihng faces, and ate 
it all right down to the last delicious drop of gravy. They compli¬ 
mented Mom and Aunt Amy on the roast beef, and the peas and 
carrots, and the tender corn on the cob. The corn hadn’t come from 
the Fremont’s cornfield, naturally—everybody knew what was out 
there; and the field was going to weeds. 

Then they pohshed off the dessert—homemade ice cream and 
cookies. And then they sat back, in tlie flickering Hght of the candles, 
and chatted, waiting for television. 

There never was a lot of mumbling on television night—every¬ 
body came and had a good dinner at the Fremoiits’, and that was 
nice, and afterwards there was television, and nobody really thought 
much about that—it just had to be put up with. So it was a pleasant 
enough get-together, aside from your having to watch what you said 
just as carefully as you always did every place. If a dangerous thought 
came into your mind, you just started mumbling, even right in tlic 
middle of a sentence. When you did that, the others just ignored you 
until you felt happier again and stopped. 

Anthony liked television night. He had done only two or three 
awful things on television night in the whole past year. 

Mom had put a bottle of brandy on the table, and they each had 
a tiny glass of it. Liquor was even more precious than tobacco. The 
villagers could make wine, but the grapes weren’t right, and certainly 
the techniques weren’t, and it wasn’t very good wine. There were 
only a few bottles of real liquor left in the village—four rye, three 
Scotch, three brandy, nine real wine and half a bottle of Drambuie 
belonging to old McIntyre (only for marriages)—and when those 
were gone, that was it. 

Afterward, everybody wished that the brandy hadn’t been brought 
out. Because Dan Hollis drank more of it than he should have, and 
mixed it with a lot of the homemade wine. Nobody thought anything 
about it at first, because he didn’t show it much outside, and it was 
his birthday party and a happy party, and Anthony liked these get- 
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togethers and shouldn’t see any reason to do anything even if he was 
listening. 

But Dan Hollis got high, and did a fool thing. If they’d seen it 
coming, they’d have taken him outside and walked him around. 

The first tiling they knew, Dan stopped laughing right in the 
middle of the story about how Thelma Dunn had found the Perry 
Como record and dropped it and it hadn’t broken because she’d 
moved faster than she ever had before in her life and caught it. He 
was fondling the record again, and looking longingly at the Fremonts’ 
gramophone over in the corner, and suddenly he stopped laughing 
and his face got slack, and then it got ugly, and he said, “Oh, Christ^' 

Immediately the room was still. So still they could hear the whir¬ 
ring movement of the grandfather’s clock out in the hall. Pat Reilly 
had been playing the piano, softly. He stopped, his hands poised 
over the yellowed keys. 

The candles on the dining-room table flickered in a cool breeze 
that blew through the lace curtains over the bay window. 

“Keep playing, Pat,” Anthony’s father said softly. 

Pat started again. He played Night and Day, but his eyes were side- 
wise on Dan Hollis, and he missed notes. 

Dan stood in the middle of the room, holding the record. In his 
other hand he held a glass of brandy so hard his hand shook. 

They were all looldng at him. 

“C/Vm/,” he said again, and he made it sound like a dirty word. 

Reverend Younger, who had been talking witli Mom and Aunt 
Amy by the dining-room door, said “Christ” too—but he was using 
it in a prayer. His hands were clasped, and his eyes were closed. 

John Sipich moved forward. “Now, Dan . . . it’s good for you to 
talk that way. But you don’t want to talk too much, you know.” 

Dan shook off tlie hand Sipich put on his arm. 

“Can’t even play my record,” he said loudly. He looked down at 
the record, and then around at their faces. “Oh, my God .. 

He threw the glassful of brandy against the wall. It splattered and 
ran down the wallpaper in streaks. 

Some of the women gasped. 

“Dan,” Sipich said in a whisper. “Dan, cut it out-” 

Pat Reilly was playing Night and Day louder, to cover up the 
sounds of the talk. It wouldn’t do any good, though, if Anthony was 
listening. 
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Dan Hollis went over to the piano and stood by Pat’s shoulder, 
swaying a little. 

“Pat,” he said. “Don’t play that. Play And he began to sing. 
Softly, hoarsely, miserably: “Happy birthday to me ... Happy birth¬ 
day to me . . 

“Daw/” Ethel Hollis screamed. She tried to run across the room 
to him. Mary Sipich grabbed her arm and held her back. “Dan,” 
Ethel screamed again. “Stop-” 

“My God, be quiet!” hissed Mary Sipich, and pushed her towards 
one of the men, who put his hand over her mouth and held her still. 

“-Happy birthday, dear Danny,” Dan sang. “Happy birthday 

to me!” He stopped and looked down at Pat Reilly. “Play it, Pat. 
Play it, so I can sing right . . . you know I can’t carry a tune unless 
somebody plays it!” 

Pat Reilly put his hands on the keys and began Lover —in a slow 
waltz tempo, the way Anthony liked it. Pat’s face vras white. His 
hands fumbled. 

Dan Hollis stared over at the dining-room door. At Anthony’s 
motlier, and at Anthony’s father w^ho had gone to join her. 

“Yew had liim,” he said. Tears gleamed on his checks as the 
candlelight caught them. “ You had to go and have him .. 

He closed his eyes, and the tears squeezed out. He sang loudly, 
“You are my sunshine ... my only sunshine ... you make me liappy 
... W’hcn I am blue ...” 

Anthony came into the room. 

Pat stopped playing. He froze. Everybody froze. The breeze rippled 
the curtains. Ethel HoUis couldn’t even try to scream—she had fainted. 

“Please don’t take my sunshine ... away ...” Dan’s voice faltered 
into silence. His eyes widened. He put both hands out in front of 
him, the empty glass in one, the record in the other. He hiccupped, 
and said, “A’a-” 

“Bad man,” Anthony said, and thought Dan Hollis into something 
like nothing anyone would have believed possible, and then he 
thought the thing into a grave deep, deep in the cornfield. 

The glass and record thumped on the rug. Neither broke. 

Anthony’s purple gaze went around the room. 

Some of the people began mumbling. They all tried to smile. The 
sound of mumbhng filled the room like a far-off approval. Out of the 
murmuring came one or two clear voices: 
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“Oh, it’s a very good thing,” said John Sipich. 

“A good thing,” said Anthony’s father, smiling. He’d had more 
practice in smiling than most of them. “A wonderful thing,” 

“It’s swell. . . just swell,” said Pat Reilly, tears leaking from eyes 
and nose, and he began to play tlic piano again, sol'tly, liis trembling 
hands feeling for Night and Day. 

Anthony climbed up on top of the piano, and Pat played for two 
hours. 

Afterwards, they watched television. They all went into the front 
room, and ht just a few candles, and pulled up chairs around the set. 
It was a smaD-screen set, and they couldn’t all sit close enough to it 
to see, but that didn’t matter. They didn’t even turn the set on. It 
wouldn’t have worked anyway, there being no electricity in Peaks* 
ville. 

They just sat silently, and watched the twisting, writhing shapes 
on the screen, and listened to the sounds that came out of the speaker, 
and none of them had any idea of what it was all about. They never 
did. It was always the same. 

“It’s real nice,” Aunt Amy said once, her pale eyes on the mean¬ 
ingless flickers and shadows. “But 1 liked it a little better when there 
W'ere cities outside and we could get real-” 

“Why, Amy!” said Mom. “It’s good for you to say such a thing. 
Very good. But how can you mean it? Why, this television is much 
better than anytiung we ever used to get!” 

“Yes,” cliimed in John Sipich. “It’s fine. It’s the best show w^e’ve 
ever seen!” 

He sat on the couch, with two other men, holding Ethel HoUis flat 
against the cushions, holding her arms and legs and putting their 
hands over her mouth, so she couldn’t start screaming again. 

“It’s really goodV he said again. 

Mom looked out of the front window^, across the darkened road, 
across Henderson’s darkened wheat held to the vast, endless, grey 
nothingness in which the little village of Peaksvillc floated hke a soul 
—the huge nothingness that w^as most evident at night, wiien 
Anthony’s brassy day had gone. 

It did no good to wonder where they were ... no good at all. 
Peaksville was just someplace. Someplace away from tlic world. It 
was w^hcrever it had been since that day three years ago when Anthony 
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had crept from her womb aiid old Doc Bates—God rest him—had 
screamed and dropped him and tried to kill him, and Anthony had 
whined and done the thing. Had taken the village someplace. Or had 
destroyed the world and left only the village, nobody knew which. 

It did no good to wonder about it. Nothing at all did any good— 
except to live as they must hve. Must always, always hvc, if Anthony 
would let them. 

These tlioughts were dangerous, she thought. 

She began to mumble. The others started mumbhng too. They had 
all been thinking, evidently. 

The men on the couch whispered and whispered to Ethel Hollis, 
and when they took their hands away, she mumbled too. 

While Anthony sat on top of the set and made television, they sat 
around and mumbled and w^atched the meaningless, liickering shapes 
far into the night. 

Next day it snowed, and killed off half the crop)s—but it was a 
good day. 
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Flowers For Algernon 


DANIEL KEYES 


progris riport i —jnartch 5 1965 

Dr. Strauss says I shud rite down what I think and evrey thing that 
happins to me from now on. I dont know why but he says its impor- 
tint so they will see if they will use me. 1 hope they use me. Miss 
Kinnian says maybe they can make me smart. I want to be smart. My 
name is Charlie Gordon. 1 am 37 years old and 2 weeks ago was my 
birthday. I have nuthing more to rite now so I wfd close for today. 

progris riport 2 ’—rnartch 6 

I had a test today. I think I falcd it. and I think that maybe now 
they wont use me. What happind is a nice young man was in the room 
and he had some white cards with ink spillled all over them. He sed 
Charlie wfoat do you see on this card. I w^as very skared even tho I 
had my rabits foot in my pockit because when I was a kid I always 
faled tests in school and I spillled ink to. 

I told him I saw a inkblot. He said yes and it made me feel good. 
I thot that was all hut wiien I got up to go he stopped me. He said 
now sit down Charlie we arc not thru yet. Then I dont remember so 
good but he w’antid me to say what was in the ink. I dint sec nuthing 
in the ink but he said there was picturs there other pepul saw^ some 
picturs. I cudnt sec any picturs. I reely tryed to see. I held the card 
close up and then far aw^ay. Then I said if I had my glases I coud 
see better I usally only ware my glases in the movies or TV but I said 
they are in the closit in the hall. I got them. Then I said let me see 
that card agen 1 bet 111 find it now. 

I tryed hard but I still coudnt find the picturs I only saw the ink. 
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I told him maybe I need new glascs. He rote something down on a 
paper and 1 got skared of faling the test. I told him it was a very nice 
inkblot with littel points all around the eges. He looked very sad so 
that wasnt it, 1 said please let me tiy^ agen. Ill get it in a few minits 
becaus Im not so fast somtimes. Im a slow reeder too in Aliss Kin- 
nians class for slow adults but Im trying ver>^ hard. 

He gave me a chance with another card that had 2 kinds of ink 
spilled on it red and blue. 

He was ver\^ nice and talked slow hke Miss Kinnian docs and he 
explaned it to me that it was a raw shok. He said pepul see things in 
the ink. I said show me wiiere. He said think. 1 told him I think a ink¬ 
blot but that wasnt rite eather. He said what does it remind you— 
pretend somthing. I closd my eyes for a long time to pretend. I told 
him I pretend a fowntan pen with ink locking all over a table cloth. 
Then he got up and went out. 

I dont think I passd the raw shok test. 

progris report 3 —martch 7 

Dr. Strauss and Dr Nemur say it dont matter about the inkblots 
I told them I dint spill the ink on the cards and I couldnt see any¬ 
thing in the ink. They said that maybe tJicy will still use me. I said 
Miss Kinnian never gave me tests like that one only spelling and read¬ 
ing. They said Miss Kinnian told that I w^as her bestist pupil in the 
adult nite school bccaus I tryed the hardist and I rccly wantid to lern. 
They said how come you went to the adult nite scool all by yourself 
Charlie. How did you find it. I said I askd pepul and sumbody told 
me where I shud go to lem to read and spell good. They said why did 
you w^ant to. I told them becaus all my life I wantid to be smart and not 
dumb. But its very hard to be smart. They said you know it will probly 
be tempirc^}^ I said yes. Miss Kinnian told me. I dont care if it herts. 

Later I had more crazy tests today. The nice lady who gave it me 
told me the name and I asked her how do you spell it so I can rite it 
in my progris riport. THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST. I 
dont know the first 2 words but I know what test means. You got to 
pass it or you get bad marks. This test looked easy becaus I coud see 
the picturs. Only this time she dint want me to tell her the picturs. 
That mixd me up. I said the man yesterday said I shoud tell him 
what I saw in the ink she said that dont make no difrence. She said 
make up storys about the pepul in the picturs. 
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I told her how can you tell storys about pepul you never met. I 
said why shud 1 make up lies. I never tell lies any more becaus I 
always get caut. 

She told me this test and the other one the raw-shok was for get¬ 
ting personalty. 1 laffed so hard. I said how can you gel that thing 
from inkblots and fotos. She got sore and put her picturs away. I 
dent care. It was sily. I gess I falcd that test too. 

Later some men in white coats took me to a difernt part of the 
hospitil and gave me a game to play. It was like a race with a w^hite 
mouse. They called the mouse Algernon. Algernon was in a box with 
a lot of twists and turns like all kinds of walls and they gave me a 
pencil and a paper with lines and lots of boxes. On one side it said 
START and on the other end it said FINISH. They said it was 
amazed and that Algernon and me had the same amazed to do. I dint 
see how we coud have the same amazed if Algernon had a box and I 
had a paper but I dint say nothing. An3^way there wasnt time becaus 
the race started. 

One of the men had a w-atch he was trying to hide so I woudnt 
sec it so I tryed not to look and that made me nervus. 

Anyway that test made me feel worser than all the others because 
they did it over lo times with difernt amazeds and Algernon won 
every time. I dint know that mice were so smart. Maybe tliats because 
Algernon is a white mouse. Maybe white mice arc smarter than other 
mice. 

progids riport 4 —Mar 8 

Their going to use me! Im so exited I can hardly write. Dr Nemur 
and Dr Strauss had a argament about it first. Dr Nemur was in the 
office when Dr Strauss brot me in. Dr Nemur was worryed about 
using me but Dr Strauss told liim Miss Kinnian rekemmended me 
the best from all the people who she was teaching. I like Miss Kin¬ 
nian becaus shes a very smart teacher. And she said Charlie your 
going to have a second chance. If you volentecr for this experament 
you mite get smart. They dont know if it will be pcrininint but theirs 
a chance. Thats why I said ok even when I was scared because she 
said it w’as an operashun. She said dont be scared Charlie 3^0u done 
so much with so little I think you deserv it most of all. 

So I got scaird when Dr Nemur and Dr Strauss argud about it. 
Dr Strauss said I had something that was very good. He said I had a 
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good motor-vation, I never even knew I had that. I felt proud when 
he said that not every body with an eye-q of 68 had that thing. 1 dont 
know what it is or where I got it but he said Algernon had it too. 
Algernons motor-vatum is the cheese they put in his box. But it can’t 
be that because 1 didnt eat any cheese this week. 

Then he told Dr Nemur something I dint understand so while 
they were talking I WTOte down some of the words. 

He said Dr Nemur I know Charlie is not what you had in mind as 
the first of your new brede of intelek** (coudnt get the word) super¬ 
man. But most people of his low ment** are host** and uncoop** 
they are usualy dull apath** and hard to reach. He has a good natcher 
hes intristed and eager to please. 

Dr Nemur said remember he will be the first human beeng ever 
to have his inteligence tripplcd by surgicle meens. 

Dr Strauss said exakly. Look at how well hes lerned to read and 
write for his low mentel age its as grate an acheve** as you and I 
lerning einstines therey of **vity without help. That shows the in- 
tenss motor-vation. Its comparat** a trcmen** achev** I say we use 
Charlie. 

I dint get all the words and they were talking to fast but it sounded 
like Dr Strauss was on my side and like the other one wasnt. 

Then Dr. Nemur nodded he said all right maybe your right. We 
will use Charlie. When he said that I got so exited I jumped up and 
shook his hand for being so good to me. I told him thank you doc you 
wont be sorry for giving me a second chance. And I mean it like I 
told him. After the operashun Im gonna try to be smart. Im 
gonna try awful hard. 

progris ript 5 —Mar 10 

Im skared. Lots of people who work here and the nurses and the 
people who gave me the tests came to bring me candy and wish me 
luck. I hope I have luck. I got my rabits foot and my lucky penny and 
my horse shoe. Only a black cat crossed me when I was comming to 
the hospitil. Dr Strauss says dont be supersitis Charlie this is sience. 
Anyway Im keeping my rabits foot with me. 

I asked Dr Strauss if I Ill beat Algernon in the race after the 
operashun and he said maybe. If the operashun works Ill show that 
mouse I can be as smart as he is. Maybe smarter. Then Ill be abel to 
read better and spell the words good and know lots of things and be 
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like other people. I want to be smart like other people. If it works 
perminint they will make everybody smart all over the wurld. 

They dint give me anything to cat this morning. I dont know what 
that eating has to do with getting smart. Im very hungry and Dr 
Ncmur took away my box of candy. That Dr Nemur is a grouch. 
Dr Strauss says I can have it back after the opcrashun. You cant eat 
befor a operashun . . . 

Progress Report 6 —Mar 15 

The operashun dint hurt. He did it while I was sleeping. They 
took off the bandijis from my eyes and my head today so I can make 
a PROGRESS REPORT. Dr Ncmur who looked at some of my 
other ones says I spell PROGRESS wrong and he told me how to 
spell it and REPORT too. 1 got to try and remember that. 

I have a very bad memary for spelling. Dr Strauss says its ok to tell 
about all the things that happin to me but he says I shoud tell more 
about what I feel and what I think. When I told him I dont know 
how to think he said try. All the time when the bandijis were on my 
eyes I tryed to think. Nothing happened. I dont know what to think 
about. Maybe if 1 ask him he will tell me how I can think now that 
Im suppose to get smart. What do smart people think about. Fancy 
things I suppose. I wish I knew some fancy things alredy. 

Progress Report 7 —Mar 19 

Nothing is happining. I had lots of tests and different kinds of races 
with Algernon. I hate that mouse. He always beats me. Dr Strauss 
said I got to play those games. And he said some time I got to take 
those tests over again. Those inltblots arc stupid. And those pictures 
are stupid too. I like to draw a picture of a man and a woman but I 
wont make up lies about people. 

I got a headache from trying to think so much. I thot Dr Strauss 
was my frend but he dont help me. He dont tell me what to think 
or when Ill get smart. Miss Kinnian dint come to see me. I think 
writing these progress reports are stupid too. 

Progress Report 8 —Mar 23 

Fm going back to work at the factory. They said it was better I 
shud go back to work but I cant tell anyone what the operashun was 
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for and I have to come to the hospitil for an hour evry night after 
work. They arc gonna pay me mony every month for Icrning to be 
smart. 

Im glad Im going back to work because I miss my job and all my 
frends and all the fun we have there. 

Dr Strauss says I shud keep writing things down but I dont have 
to do it every day just when I think of something or something speshuJ 
happins. He says dont get discoridged because it takes time and it 
happins slow. He says it took a long time with Algernon before he got 
3 times smarter than he was before. Thats why Algernon beats me 
all the time because he had that opcraslmn too. That makes me feel 
better. I coud probly do that awazcil faster than a reglar mouse. 
Maybe some day III beat Algernon. Boy that would be somctliing. So 
far Algernon looks like he mite be smart perminent. 

Mar 25 (I don’t have to WTitc PROGRESS REPORT on top any 
more just when I hand it in once a week for Dr Nemur to read. 1 just 
have to put the date on. That saves time.) 

We had a lot of fun at the factery^ today. Joe Carp said hey look 
where Charlie had his operashun what did they do Charlie put some 
brains in. I was going to tell him but I remembered Dr Strauss said 
no. Then Frank Reilly said wTat did you do Charlie forget your key 
and open your door the hard way. That made me laff. Their really 
my friends and they like me. 

Sometimes somebody will say hey look at Joe or Frank or George 
he really pulled a Charlie Gordon. I dont know why they say that but 
they always laff. This morning Amos Borg who is the 4 man at 
Dounegans used my name when he shouted at Ernie the office boy. 
Ernie lost a packige. He said Ernie for godsake what are you trying 
to be a Charlie Gordon. I dont understand why he said that. I never 
lost any packiges. 

Mar 28 Dr Strauss came to my room tonight to see why I dint come 
in like I w^as suppose to. I told him I dont like to race with Algernon 
any more. He said I dont have to for a w^hile but I shud come in. He 
had a present for me only it w^asnt a present but just for lend. I thot 
it was a little television but it wasnt. He said I got to turn it on when 
I go to sleep. I said your kidding why shud I turn it on when Im 
going to sleep. Who ever herd of a thing like that. But he said if I 
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want to get smart I got to do what he says. I told him I dint think I 
was going to get smart and he put his hand on my sholdcr and said 
Charlie you dont know it yet but your getting smarter all the time. 
You wont notice for a while. I think he was just being nice to make 
me feel good because I dont look any smarter. 

Oh yes I almost forgot. I asked him when I can go back to the class 
at Miss Kinnians school. He said I wont go their. He said that soon 
Miss Kinnian will come to the hospital to start and teach me speshul. 
I was mad at her for not comming to sec me w^hen I got the operashim 
but I like her so maybe wx will be frends again. 

Mar 29 That crazy TV kept me up all night. How can I sleep with 
something yelling crazy things all night in my ears. And the nutty 
pictures. Wow. I dont know what it says when Im up so how^ am I 
going to know when Im sleeping. 

Dr Strauss says its ok. He says my brains arc lerning when I sleep 
and that will help me when Miss Kinnian starts my lessons in the 
hospitil (only I found out it isnt a hospitil its a labatory. I think its all 
crazy. If you can get smart w'hen your sleeping wiiy do people go to 
school. That thing I dont think will work. I use to watch the late show 
and the later late show on TV all the time and it never made me 
smart. Maybe you ha\ e to sleep w'hile you watch it. 

PROGRESS REPORT 9—April 3 

Dr Strauss showed me how' to keep the TV turned low so now I 
can sleep. I dont hear a thing. And I still dont understand what it 
says. A few times I play it over in the morning to find out what I 
lerned when I was sleeping and I dont think so. Miss Kinnian says 
maybe its another langwddgc or something. But most times it sounds 
american. It talks so fast faster than even Miss Gold who was my 
teacher in 6 grade and I remember she talked so fast 1 couldnt under” 
stand her. 

I told Dr. Strauss what good is it to get smart in my sleep. I want 
to be smart when Im awake. He says its the same tiling and I have 
two minds. Theres the subconscious and the conscious (thats how you 
spell it). And one dont tell the other one what its doing. They dont 
even talk to each other. Thats why I dream. And boy have I been 
having crazy dreams. Wow. Ever since that night TV. The late late late 
late late show. 
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I forgot to ask him if it was only me or if everybody had those two 
minds. 

(1 just looked up tlie word in the dictionary Dr Strauss gave me. 
The word is subconscious, adj. Of the nature of mental operations yet not 
present in consciousness; as, subcottscious conjlict of desires.) There’s 
more but I still dont know what it means. I'his isnt a very good 
dictionary for dumb people like me. 

Anyway the headache is from the party. My friends from the 
factory Joe Carp and Frank Reilly invited me to go with them to 
Muggsys Saloon for some drinks. I dont like to drink but they said 
we will have lots of fiiii. I had a good time. 

Joe Carp said I shoud show tlie girls how I mop out the toilet in 
the factcry and he got me a mop. I showed them and everyone laffed 
when I told that Mr Donnegan said I was the best janiter he ever had 
because I like my job and do it good and never come late or miss a 
day except for my operashun. 

I said Miss Kiimian always said Charlie be proud of your job be¬ 
cause you do it good. 

Everybody laffed and we had a good time and they gave me lots 
of drinks and Joe said Charlie is a card when hes potted. 1 dont know 
what that means but everybody likes me and we have fun. I cant wait 
to be smart like my best frends Joe Carp and Frank Reilly. 

I dont remember how the party was over but 1 think I went out 
to buy a newspaper and coffee for Joe and Frank and w^hen 1 came 
hack there svas no one their. I looked for them all over till late. Then 
I dont remember so good but I think I got sleepy or sick. A nice cop 
brot me back home. Thats what my landlady Mrs Fl^tin says. 

But I got a headache and a big lump on my head and black and 
blue all over. I think maybe I fell but Joe Carp says it was the cop 
they beat up drunks some times. I don’t think so. Miss Kinnian says 
cops are to help people. Anyway I got a bad headache and Im sick 
and hurt all over. I dont think III drink anymore. 

April 6 1 beat Algernon! I dint even know I beat him until Burt the 
tester told me. Then the second time I lost because I got so exited I 
fell off the chair before I finished. But after that I beat him 8 more 
times. I must be getting smart to beat a smart mouse like Algernon. 
But I dont feel smarter. 

I wanted to race Algernon some more but Burt said thats enough 
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for one day. They let me hold liim for a minut. lies not so bad. Hes 
soft like a ball of cotton. He blinks and when he opens his eyes their 
black and pink on the eges. 

I said can I feed him because I felt bad to beat him and I wanted 
to be nice and make frends. Burt said no Algernon is a very specshul 
mouse with an operashun like mine, and he was the first of all the 
animals to stay smart so long. He told me Algernon is so smart that 
every day he has to solve a test to get his food. Its a thing like a lock 
on a door that changes every time Algernon goes in to eat so he has to 
Icrn something new to get liis food. That made me sad because if he 
coudnt lern he woud be hungry. 

I dont think its right to make you pass a test to eat. How woud Dr 
Nemur like it to have to pass a test every time he wants to eat. I think 
Ill be frends with Algernon. 

April 9 Tonight after work Miss Kinnian was at the laboratory. She 
looked like she was glad to see me but scared. I told her dont worry 
Miss Kinnian Im not smart yet and she laffed. She said 1 have con¬ 
fidence in you Charlie the way you struggled so hard to read and 
right better than all the others. At worst you will have it for a littel 
wile and your doing somthing for sience. 

We are reading a veiy^ hard book. I never read such a hard book 
before. Its called Rahimon Crusoe about a man who gets mcrooned on 
a dessert Hand. Hes smart and figers out all kinds of tilings so he can 
have a house and food and hes a good swimmer. Only I feel sorry 
because hes all alone and has no frends. But I think their must be 
somebody else on the Hand because thcrcs a picture with his funny 
umbrella looking at footprints. I hope he gets a frend and not be 
lonly. 

April 10 Miss Kinnian teaches me to speU better. She says look at a 
word and close your eyes and say it over and over until you remem¬ 
ber. I have lots of truble with through that you say threw and enough 
and tough tliat you don’t say enew and tew. You got to say enuff and 
tujf. Thats how I use to write it before I started to get smart. Im 
confused but Miss Kinnian says theres no reason in spelling. 

Apr 14 Finished Robinson Crusoe. I want to find out more about what 
happens to him but Miss Kinnian says thats all there is. Why. 
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Apr 15 Miss Kinnian says Im lerning fast. She read some of the Pro¬ 
gress Reports and she looked at me kind of funny. She says Im a fine 
person and Ill show them ail. I asked her why. She said never mind 
but I shoudnt feel had if T find out that everybody isnt nice like I 
think. She said for a person who god gave so little to you done more 
than a lot of people with brains they never even used. I said all my 
frends are smart people but there good. They like me and they never 
did anything that wasn’t nice. Then she got something in her eye and 
she had to run out to the ladys room. 

Apr 16 Today, I lerned, the comma^ this is a comma (,) a period, 
with a taif. Miss Kinnian, says its importent, because, it makes 
WTiting, better, she said, somebody, coud lose, a lot of money, if a 
comma, isnt, in the, right place, I dont have, any money, and I dont 
see, how a comma, keeps you, from losing it, 

But she says, everybody, uses commas, so 111 use, them too, 

Apr 17 I used the comma wrong. Its punctuation. Miss Kinnian told 
me to look up long words in the dictionary to lern to spell them. I 
said whats the dift'ercncc if you can read it anyway. She saitl its part 
of your education so now on Ill look up all the words Im not sure 
how^ to spell. It takes a long time to write that way but I think Im 
remembering. I only have to look up once and after that I get it right. 
An^yway thats how come I got the word pimcUiation right. (Its that 
way in the dictionary.) Miss Kinnian says a period is punctuation 
too, and there are lots of other marks to lern. I told her 1 thot all the 
periods had to have tails but she said no. 

You got to mix them up, she showed? me” how. to mix! them) 
up,, and now; I can! mix up all kinds” of punctuation, in! my 
writing? There, arc lots! of rules? to lern; but Im gettin’g them in my 
head. 

One thing I? like about, Dear Miss Kinnian: (thats the way it goes 
in a business letter if I ever go into business) is she, always gives me’ 
a reason” when —1 ask. She’s a gen’ius! I wish I cou’d be smart” like, 
her; 

(Punctuation, is; fun!) 

April 18 What a dope I am! I didn’t even understand what she was 
talking about. I read the grammar book last night and it explanes the 
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whole thing. Then I saw it was the same way as Miss Kinnian was 
trying to tell me, but I didn’t get it. I got up in the middle of the 
night, and the whole thing straightened out in my mind. 

Miss Kinnian said that the TV working in my sleep helped out. 
She said 1 reached a plateau. That’s like the flat top of a hill. 

After I figgered out how punctuation worked, I read over ail my 
old Progress Reports from the beginning. Boy, did I have crazy 
spelling and punctuation! I told Miss Kinnian I ought to go over the 
pages and fix all the mistakes but she said, “No, Charlie, Dr. Nemur 
wants them just as they are. That’s why he let you keep them after 
they were photostated, to see your own progress. You’re coming 
along fast, Charlie.” 

That made me feel good. After the lesson I went down and played 
with Algernon. We don’t race any more. 

April 20 I feel sick inside. Not sick like for a doctor, but inside my 
chest it feels empty like getting punched and a heartburn at the same 
time. 

I wasn’t going to write about it, but 1 guess I got to, because its 
important. Today was the first time I ever stayed home from work. 

I.ast night Joe Carp and Frank Reilly invited me to a party. There 
were lots of girls and some men from the factory. I remembered how 
sick I got last time I drank too much, so I told Joe I didn’t w^ant any¬ 
thing to drink. He gave me a plain coke instead. It tasted funny, but 
1 thought it was just a bad taste in my mouth. 

We had a lot of fun for a while. Joe said I should dance with Ellen 
and she would teach me the steps. I fell a few times and I couldn’t 
understand w^hy because no one else w^as dancing besides Ellen and 
me. And all the time I was tripping because somebody’s foot was 
always sticking out. 

Then when I got up I saw the look on Joe’s face and it gave me a 
funny feeling in my stomack. “He’s a scream,’' one of the girls said. 
Everybody was laughing. 

Frank said, ‘T ain’t laughed so much since w^e sent liim off for the 
newspaper that night at Mnggsy’s and ditched him.” 

“Look at him. His face is red.” 

“He’s blushing. Charlie is blushing.” 

“Hey, Ellen, what’d you do to Charlie? I never saw him act like 
that before.” 
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I didn’t know what to do or where to turn. Everyone was looking 
at me and laughing and I felt naked. 1 wanted to Iiide myself. I ran 
out into the street and I threw up. Then I walked home. It’s a funny 
thing I never knew that Joe and Frank and the others hked to have 
me around ail the time to make fun of me. 

Now I know what it means when they say “to pull a Charlie 
Gordon.” 

Fm ashamed. 


PROGRESS REPORT ii 

April 21 Still didn’t go into the factory^ I told Mrs. Flynn my land¬ 
lady to call and tell Mr. Donnegan I was sick. Airs. Flynn looks at 
me very funny lately like she’s scared of me. 

I think it’s a good thing about finding out how everybody laughs 
at me. I drought about it a lot. It’s because I’m so dumb and I don’t 
even know when I’m doing something dumb. People think it’s funny 
when a dumb person can’t do things the same way they can. 

Anyway, now I know Fm getting smarter every day. I know 
punctuation and I can spell good. I like to look up all the hard words 
in the dictionary and I remember them, Fm reading a lot now, and 
Miss Kinnian says I read very fast. Sometimes I even understand 
what Fm reading about, and it stays in my mind. There arc times 
when 1 can close my eyes and tliink of a page and it all comes back 
like a picture. 

Besides history, geography and arithmetic, Aliss Kinnian said I 
should start to learn a few foreign languages. Dr, Strauss gave me 
some more tapes to play while 1 sleep. I still don’t understand how^ 
that conscious and unconscious mind works, but Dr. Strauss says not 
to worry yet. He asked me to promise that when I start learning col¬ 
lege subjects next w^eek I wouldn’t read any books on psychology— 
that is, until he gives me permission. 

I feel a lot better today, but I guess Fm still a little angry that all 
the time people were laughing and making fun of me because I 
wasn’t so smart. When I become intelligent like Dr. Strauss says, 
with three times my I.Q. of 68, then maybe I’ll be hkc everyone else 
and people will like me and be friendly. 

Fm not sure what an LQ. is. Dr. Nemur said it was sometliing that 
measured how^ intelligent you were—like a scale in the drug-store 
weighs pounds. But Dr. Strauss had a big argument with him and 
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said an I.Q. didn’t weigh intelligence at all. He said an I.Q. showed 
how much intelligence you could get, like the numbers on the 
outside of a measuring cup. You still had to fill the cup up with 
stuff. 

Then when I asked Burt, who gives me my intelligence tests and 
works with Algernon, he said that both of them were wrong (only I 
had to promise not to tell them he said so). Burt says that the I.Q, 
measures a lot of different things including some of the things you 
learned already, and it really isn’t any good at all. 

So I still don’t know what I.Q. is except that mine is going to be 
over 200 soon. I didn’t want to say anything, but I don’t see how if 
they don’t know what it is, or where it is—I don’t see how they know 
how much of it you’ve got. 

Dr. Nemur says I have to take a Rorshach Test tomorrow. I wonder 
v/hat that is. (II <1(41 

April 22 I found out what a Rorshach is. It’s the test I took before the 
operation—the one with the inkblots on the pieces of cardboard. The 
man who gave me the test was the same one. 

I was scared to death of those inkblots. I knew he was going to ask 
me to find the pictures and 1 knew^ I wouldn’t be able to. I was think¬ 
ing to myself, if only there was some way of knowing what kind of 
pictures were hidden there. Maybe there weren’t any pictures at all. 
Maybe it was just a trick to see if I was dumb enough to look for 
something that wasn’t there. Just thinking about that made me sore 
at him. 

“All right, Charlie,” he said, “you’ve seen these cards before, 
remember?” 

“Of course I remember.” 

The way I said it, he knew I was angry, and he looked surprised. 
“Yes, of course. Now I want you to look at this one. What might this 
be? What do you see on this card? People see all sorts of things in 
these inkblots. Tell me what it might be for you—what it makes you 
think of.” 

I was shocked. That wasn’t what I had expected him to say at all. 
“You mean there are no pictures hidden in those inkblots?” 

He frowned and took off his glasses. “What?” 

“Pictures. Hidden in the inkblots. Last time you told me that 
everyone could see them and you wanted me to find them too.” 
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He explained to me that the last time he had used almost the exact 
same words he was using now. I didn’t believe it, and 1 still have the 
suspicion that he misled me at the lime just for the fun of it. Unless— 
I don’t know any more—could 1 have been that feeble-minded? 

We went through the cards slowly. One of them looked like a pair 
of bats tugging at something. Another one looked like two men 
fencing with sw’ords. I imagined all sorts of things. I guess I got 
carried away. But I didn’t trust him any more, and I kept turning 
them around and even looking on the back to see if there was any¬ 
thing there I was supposed to catch. While he was making his notes, 
I peeked out of the corner of my e\ c to read it. But it was all in code 
that looked like this: 

WF+A DdF-Ad orig. WF-A SF~f obj 

The test still doesn't make sense to me. It seems to me that anyone 
could make up lies about things that they didn’t really sec. How 
could he know I wasn’t making a fool of him by mentioning things 
that I didn’t really imagine? Maybe Fli understand it when Dr. 
Strauss lets me read up on psychology. 

April 25 I figured out a new way to line up the machines in the fac¬ 
tory, and Mr. Donnegan says it will save him ten thousand dollars a 
year in labour and increased production. He gave me a ^25 bonus. 

I wanted to take Joe Carp and Frank Reilly out to lunch to cele¬ 
brate, but Joe said he had to buy some things for his wife, and Frank 
said he was meeting his cousin for lunch. I guess it’ll take a little 
time for them to get used to the changes in me. Everybody seems to 
be frightened of me. When I went over to Amos Borg and tap>pcd him 
on the shoulder he jumped up in the air. 

People don’t talk to me much any more or kid around the way they 
used to. It makes the job kind of lonely. 

April 27 I got up the ner\^c today to ask Miss Kinnian to have dinner 
with me tomorrow night to celebrate my bonus. 

At first she wasn’t sure it was right, but I asked Dr Strauss and he 
said it was okay. Dr Strauss and Dr. Nemur don’t seem to be getting 
along so well. They’re arguing all the time. This evening when I came 
in to ask Dr. Strauss about having dinner with Miss Kinnian, I heard 
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them shouting. Dr. Nemur was saying that it was his experiment and 
his research, and Dr. Strauss was shouting back that he contributed 
just as much, because he found me through Miss Kinnian and he 
performed the operation. Dr. Strauss said that someday thousands of 
neuro-surgeons might be using his technique all over the world. 

Dr. Nemur wanted to publish the results of the experiment at the 
end of this month. Dr. Strauss wanted to wait a while longer to be 
sure. Dr. Strauss said that Dr. Nemur was more interested in the 
Chair of Psychology at Princeton than he was in the experiment. Dr. 
Nemur said that Dr. Strauss was nothing but an opportunist who 
was tiyhng to ride to glory on his coat-tails. 

When I left afterwards, I found myself trembling. 1 don’t know 
why for sure, but it was as if I’d seen both men clearly for the first 
time. I remember hearing Burt say that Dr. Nemur had a shrew of a 
wife who was pushing him all the time to get things published so that 
he could become famous. Burt said that the dream of her life was to 
have a big-shot husband. 

Was Dr. Strauss really trying to ride on his coat-tails? 

April 28 I don’t understand why I never noticed how beautiful Miss 
Kinnian really is. She has brown eyes and feathery browm hair that 
comes to the top of her neck. She’s only thirty-four! I think from the 
beginning I had the feeling that she was an unreachable genius—and 
very, very old. Now, every time I see her she grows younger and more 
lovely. 

We had dinner and a long talk. When she said that I was coming 
along so fast that soon I’d be leaving her behind, I laughed. 

“It’s true, Charlie. You’re already a better reader than I am. You 
can read a whole page at a glance while I can take in only a few lines 
at a time. And you remember every single thing you read. I’m lucky 
if I can recall the main thoughts and the general meaning.” 

“I don’t feel intelligent. There are so many things I don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

She took out a cigarette and I lit it for her. “You’ve got to be a 
little patient. You’re accomplishing in days and weeks what it takes 
normal people to do in half a lifetime. That’s what makes it so 
amazing. You’re like a giant sponge now% soaking things in. Facts, 
figures, general knowledge. And soon you’ll begin to connect them, 
too. You’ll see how the different branches ol learning are related, 
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There are many levels, Charlie, like steps on a giant ladder that take 
you up higher and higher to see more and more of the world around 
you. 

“I can see only a little bit of that, Charlie, and I won’t go much 
higher than 1 am now, but you’ll keep climbing up and up, and see 
more and more, and each step will open new worlds that you never 
even knew existed.’' She frowned. ‘T hope ... I just hope to 
God-” 

“What?” 

“Never mind, Charles. I just hope I wasn’t wrong to advise you to 
go into this in the first place.” 

I laughed. “How could that be? It worked, didn’t it? Even Alger¬ 
non is still smart.” 

We sat there silently for a while and I knew what she was thinking 
about as she watched me toying with the chain of my rabbit’s foot 
and my keys. I didn’t want to think of that possibility any more than 
elderly people w^ant to tliink of death. I knew that this was only the 
beginning. I knew what she meant about levels because I’d seen some 
of them already. The thought of leaving her behind made me sad. 

I’m in love with Miss Kinnian. 

PROGRESS REPORT 12 

April 30 I’ve quit my job witli Donnegan’s Plastic Box Company. 
Mr. Donnegan insisted that it would be better for all concerned if I 
left. What did I do to make them hate me so? 

The first I knew of it was w^hen Mr. Donnegan showed me the 
petition. Eight hundred and forty names, everyone connected with 
the factory, except Fanny Girden. Scanning the list quickly, I saw^ at 
once that hers w^as the only missing name. All the rest demanded that 
I be fired. 

Joe Carp and Frank Reilly wouldn’t talk to me about it. No one 
else would either, except Fanny. She was one of the few people I’d 
known who set her mind to something and believed it no matter what 
the rest of the world proved, said or did—and Fanny did not believe 
that I should have been fired. She had been against the petition on 
principle and despite the pressure and threats she’d held out. 

“Which don’t mean to say,” she remarked, “that I don’t think 
there’s something mighty strange about you, Charlie. Them changes. 
I don’t know. You used to be a good, dependable, ordinary man— 
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not too bright maybe, but honest. Who knows what you done to 
yourself to get so smart all of a sudden. Like everybody around 
here’s been saying, Charlie, it’s not right.” 

“But how can you say that, Fanny? What’s vinrong with a man be¬ 
coming intelligent and wanting to acquire knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the world around him?” 

She stared down at her work and I turned to leave. Without look¬ 
ing at me, she said: “It was evil when Eve listened to the snake and 
ate from the tree of knowledge. It was evil when she saw that she 
was naked. If not for that none of us would ever have to grow old and 
sick, and die.” 

Once again now I have the feeling of shame burning inside me. 
This intelligence has driven a wedge between me and ail the people 
I once knew and loved. Before, they laughed at me and despised me 
for my ignorance and dullness; now, they hate me for my knowledge 
and understanding. What in God’s name do they want of me? 

They’ve driven me out of the factory. Now Fm more alone than 
ever before . .. 

May 15 Dr. Strauss is very^ angry at me for not having written any 
progress reports in two wxeks. He’s justified because the lab is now 
paying me a regular sala^^^ I told him 1 was too busy thinking and 
reading. When I pointed out that writing was such a slow process 
that it made me impatient with my poor handwriting, he suggested 
that I learn to type. It’s much easier to write now because I can type 
nearly seventy-five words a minute. Dr. Strauss continually reminds 
me of tlie need to speak and write simply so that people will be able 
to understand me. 

I’ll try to review all the things that happened to me during the last 
two weeks. Algernon and I were presented to the American Psycho¬ 
logical Association sitting in convention with the World Psychological 
Association last Tuesday. We created quite a sensation. Dr. Nemur 
and Dr. Strauss were proud of us. 

I suspect that Dr. Nemur, who is sixty—ten years older than Dr. 
Strauss—finds it necessary to see tangible results of his work. Un¬ 
doubtedly the result of pressure by Mrs. Nemur. 

Contrary to my earlier impressions of him, I realize that Dr. 
Nemur is not at all a genius. He has a very good mind, but it struggles 
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under the spectre of self-doubt. He wants people to take him for a 
genius. Therefore, it is important for him to feel that his work is 
accepted by the world. I believe that Dr. Nemur was afraid of further 
delay because he worried that someone else might make a discovery 
along these hnes and take the credit from him. 

Dr. Strauss on the other hand might be called a genius, although I 
feel that his areas of knowledge are too limited. He was educated in 
the tradition of narrow specialization; the broader aspects of back¬ 
ground were neglected far more tlian necessary—even for a neuro¬ 
surgeon. 

I w'^as shocked to learn that the only ancient languages he could read 
were Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and that he knows almost nothing of 
mathematics beyond the elementary levels of the calculus of varia¬ 
tions. When he admitted this to me, I found myself almost annoyed. 
It was as if he’d hidden this part of himself in order to deceive me, 
pretending—as do many people I’ve discovered—to be what he is not. 
No one I’ve ever known is what he appears to be on the surface. 

Dr. Nemur appears to be uncomfortable around me. Sometimes 
wLen I try to talk to him, he just looks at me strangely and turns 
away. I was angry at first when Dr. Strauss told me I was giving Dr. 
Nemur an inferiority complex. I thought he was mocking me and 
I’m oversensitive at being made fun of. 

How was I to know that a highly respected psycho-experimentalist 
like Nemur was unacquainted with Hindustani and Chinese? It’s 
absurd when you consider the w^ork that is being done in India and 
China today in the very field of liis study. 

I asked Dr. Strauss how Nemur could refute Rahajamati’s attack 
on his method and results if Nemur couldn’t even read them in the 
first place. That strange look on Dr. Strauss’ face can mean only one 
of tw'o things. Either he doesn’t want to tell Nemur what they’re 
saying in India, or else—and this worries me—Dr. Strauss doesn’t 
know' either. I must be careful to speak and write clearly and simply 
so that people won’t laugh. 

May i8 I am very disturbed. I saw' Miss Kinnian last night for the 
first time in over a w^eek. I tried to avoid all discussions of intellectual 
concepts and to keep the conversation on a simple, everyday level, 
but she just stared at me blankly and asked me what I meant about the 
mathematical variance equivalent in Dorberman’s Fifth Concerto, 
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When I tried to explain she stopped me and laughed. I guess I got 
angry, but I suspect Fm approaching her on the wrong level. No 
matter what I try to discuss with her, I am unable to communicate. 
1 must review Vrostadt’s equations on Levels of Semantic Progression, 
I find that I don’t communicate with people much any more. Thank 
God for books and music and things I can think about. I am alone in 
my apartment at Mrs. Flymi’s boarding house most of the time and 
seldom speak to anyone. 

May 20 I would not have noticed the new dishwasher, a boy of about 
sixteen, at the corner diner where I take my evening meals if not for 
the incident of the broken dishes. 

They crashed to the floor, shattering and sending bits of white 
china under the tables. The boy stood there, dazed and frightened, 
holding the empty tray in his hand, d'he whistles and catcalls from 
the customers (the cries oLTcy, there go the profits!” ... ''MazeltovP" 
. . . and “well, he didn’t work here very long . . .” which invariably 
seems to follow^ die breaking of glass or dishw^are in a public restaur- 
antj ail seemed to confuse him. 

\X1icn the owner came to see wdiai the excitement was about, the 
boy cowered as if he expected to be struck and threw up his arms as 
if to W'ard off the blow^ 

“Ail right! All right, you dope,” shouted the owner, “don’t just 
stand there! Get the broom and sw^eep that mess up. A broom ... a 
broom, you idiot! It’s in the kitchen. Sw^eep up all the pieces.” 

I'he boy saw that he w^as not going to be punished. His frightened 
expression disappeared and he smiled and hummed as he came back 
with the broom to sweep the floor. A few of the rowdier customers 
kept up the remarks, amusing themselves at his expense. 

“Here, sonny, over here tliere’s a nice piece beliind you . . .” 

“C’mon, do it again . . 

“He’s not so dumb. It’s easier to break ’em than to W'ash ’em ...” 

As his vacant eyes moved across the crowd of amused onlookers, 
he slowly mirrored their smiles and finally broke into an uncertain 
grin at the joke which he obviously did not understand. 

I felt sick inside as I looked at his dull, vacuous smile, the wide, 
bright eyes of a child, uncertain but eager to please. They were 
laughing at him because he w’^as mentally retarded. 

And 1 had been laughing at him too. 
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Suddenly, I was furious at myself and all those who were smirking 
at him. I jumped up and shouted, “Shut up! Leave him alone! It’s not 
his fault he can’t understand! He can’t help what he is! But for God’s 
sake . . . he’s still a human being!” 

The room grew silent. I cursed myself for losing control and cre¬ 
ating a scene. I tried not to look at the boy as I paid my bill and 
walked out without touching my food. 1 felt ashamed for both of us. 

How strange it is that people of honest feehngs and sensibility, who 
would not take advantage of a man born without arms or legs or eyes 
—how such people think nothing of abusing a man born with low 
intelligence. It infuriated me to think that not too long ago I, like this 
boy, had foolishly played the clown. 

And I had almost forgotten. 

I’d hidden the picture of the old Charlie Gordon from myself 
because now that I was intelligent it was something that had to be 
pushed out of my mind. But today in looking at that boy, for the 
first time I saw’ what I had been. / zvas just like him! 

Only a short time ago, 1 learned that people laughed at me. Now 
I can see that unknowingly 1 joined with them in laughing at myself. 
That hurts most of all. 

I have often reread my progress reports and seen the illiteracy, the 
childish naivete, the mind of low intelligence peering from a dark 
room, through the keyhole, at the dazzling light outside. I see that 
even in my dullness I knew that I was inferior, and that other people 
had something I lacked—something denied me. In my mental blind¬ 
ness, I thought that it w^as somehow connected with the ability to 
read and WTite, and I was sure tliat if I could get those skills 1 would 
automatically have intelligence too. 

Even a feeble-minded man wants to be like other men. 

A child may not know how to feed itself, or what to eat, yet it 
know^s of hunger. 

This then is w’hat I was like. I never knew. Even with my gift of 
intellectual awareness, I never really knew. 

Tliis day was good for me. Seeing the past more clearly, I have 
decided to use my knowiedge and skills to work in the field of in¬ 
creasing human intelligence levels. Who is better equipped for this 
work? Who else has lived in both worlds? These are my people. Let 
me use my gift to do something for them. 

Tomorrow, I will discuss with Dr. Strauss the manner in which I 
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can work in this area, 1 may be able to help him work out the prob¬ 
lems of widespread use of the technique wliich was used on me. I 
have several good ideas of my own. 

There is so much that might be done with this technique. If I 
could be made into a genius, what about thousands of others like 
myself? What fantastic levels might be acliieved by using this tech¬ 
nique on normal people? On geniuses} 

There arc so many doors to open. I am impatient to begin. 

PROGRESS REPORT 13 

May 23 It happened today. Algernon bit me. I visited the lab to see 
him as I do occasionally, and when I took him out of his cage, he 
snapped at my hand. I put him back and watched him for a while. 
He was unusually disturbed and vicious. 

May 24 Burt, who is in charge of the experimental animals, tells me 
that Algernon is changing. He is less co-operative; he refuses to run 
the maze any more; general motivation has decreased. And he hasn’t 
been eating. Everyone is upset about what this may mean. 

May 25 They've been feeding Algernon, who now refuses to work 
the shifting-lock problem. Everjmne identifies me with Algernon. In 
a way we’re both the first of our land. They’re all pretending that 
Algernon’s behaviour is not necessarily significant for me. But it’s 
hard to hide the fact that some of the other animals who were used 
in this experiment arc show'ing strange behaviour. 

Dr. Strauss and Dr, Nemur have asked me not to come to the lab 
any more. I know w^hat they’re thinking but I can’t accept it. I am 
going ahead with my plans to carry their research forward. With all 
due respect to both of these fine scientists, I am well aware of their 
limitations. If there is an answer, I’ll have to find it out for myself. 
Suddenly, time has become very important to me. 

May 29 I have been given a lab of my own and permission to go 
ahead with the research. I’m on to something. Working day and 
night. I’ve had a cot moved into the lab. Most of my writing time is 
spent on the notes which I keep in a separate folder, but from time 
to time I feel it necessary to put down my moods and my thoughts 
out of sheer habit. 
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I find the calculus of intelligence to be a fascinating study. Here is 
the place for the application of all the knowledge I have acquired. In 
a sense it’s the problem I’ve been concerned with ail my life. 

May 31 Dr. Strauss thinks Fm working too hard. Dr.Nemur says Fm 
tr\dng to cram a lifetime of research and thought into a few weeks. 1 
know I should rest, but I’m driven on by something inside that won’t 
let me stop. I’ve got to find the reason for the sharp regression in 
Algernon. Fve got to know if and when it will happen to me. 

June ^ 

Lettek to Dr. Str.-\uss {copy) 

Dear Dr. Strauss: 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of my report en¬ 
titled, ‘'The Algernon-Gordon Effect: A Study of Structure and 
Function of Increased Intelligence,” which I would like to have you 
read and have published. 

As you see, my experiments arc completed. I have included in my 
report all of my formula", as well as mathematical analysis in the 
appendix. Of course, these should be verified. 

Because of its importance to both you and Dr. Nemiir (and need I 
say to myself, too?) I have checked and rechecked my results a dozen 
times in the hope of finding an error. I am sorry to say the results 
must stand. Yet for the sake of science, I am grateful for the htile bit 
that I here add to the knowledge of the function of the human mind 
and of the laws governing the artificial increase of human intelligence. 

I recall your once saying to me that an experimental failure or the 
disproving of a theory was as important to the advancement of learn¬ 
ing as a success w^ould be. I know now that this is true. I am sorry, 
however, that my own contribution to the field must rest upon the 
ashes of the work of two men I regard so highly. 

Yours truly, 

CiiARLEs Gordon 

end.: rept. 

June 5 I must not become emotional. The facts and the results of my 
experiments are clear, and the more sensational aspects of my owm 
rapid climb cannot obscure the fact that the tripling of intelligence 
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by the surgical technique developed by Drs. Strauss and Nemur 
must be view^cd as having little or no practical applicability (at the 
present time) to the increase of human intelligence. 

As I review die records and data on Algernon, 1 see that although 
he is still in his physical inlancy, he has regressed mentally. Motor 
activity is impaired; there is a general reduction of glandular activity; 
there is an accelerated loss of co-ordination. 

There arc also strong indications of progressive amnesia. 

As will be seen by my report, these and other physical and mental 
deterioration syndromes can be predicted with statistically significant 
results by the appheation of my formula. 

The surgical stimulus to which we were both subjected has resulted 
in an intensification and acceleration of all mental processes. The un¬ 
foreseen development, which I have taken the liberty of calling the 
Algernon-Gordon EJjccty is the logical extension of the entire intelli¬ 
gence speed-up. The hypothesis here proven may be described 
simply in the following terms: Artificially increased intelligence 
deteriorates at a rate of time directly proportional to the quantity of 
the increase. 

I feel that this, in itself, is an important discovery. 

As long as I am able to write, I will continue to record my thoughts 
in these progress reports. It is one of my few pleasures. However, by 
all indications, my ow'n mental deterioration will be very rapid. 

I have already begun to notice signs of emotional instability and 
forgetfulness, ilac first symptoms of the burn-out. 

June 10 Deterioration progressing, I have become absentminded. 
Algernon died two days ago. Dissection shows my predictions were 
right. His brain had decreased in weight and there was a general 
smoothing out of cerebral convolutions as well as a deepening and 
broadening of brain fissures. 

I guess the same thing is or will soon be happening to me. Now 
that it’s definite, I don’t want it to happen. 

I put Algernon’s body in a cheese box and buried him in the back 
yard. I cried. 

June 15 Dr. Strauss came to sec me again. I wouldn’t open the door 
and I told him to go away. I want to be left to myself. I have become 
touchy and irritable. I feel the darkness closing in. It’s hard to throw 
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oflf thoughts of suicide. I keep telling myself how important this 
introspective journal will be. 

It’s a strange sensation to pick up a book that you’ve read and en¬ 
joyed just a few months ago and discover that you don’t remember 
it. I remembered how great I thought John Milton was, but when I 
picked up Paradise Lost I couldn’t understand it at all. 1 got so angry 
I threw the book across the room. 

I’ve got to tr>' to hold on to some of it. Some of the tilings I’ve 
learned. Oh, God, please don’t take it all away. 

June 19 Sometimes, at night, I go out for a walk. Last night I 
couldn’t remember where I lived. A policeman took me home, I have 
the strange feeling that this has all happened to me before—a long 
time ago. I keep telling myself I’m the only person in the world who 
can describe what’s happening to me, 

June 21 Why can’t I remember? I’ve got to fight. I lie in bed for days 
and I don’t know who or where I am. Then it all comes back to me 
in a flash. Fugues of amnesia. Symptoms of senility—second child¬ 
hood. I can watch them coming on. It’s so cruelly logical. I learned so 
much and so fast. Now my mind is deteriorating rapidly. I won’t let 
it happen. I’ll fight it. I can’t help thinking of the boy in the restaur¬ 
ant, the blank expression, the silly smile, the people laughing at him. 
No—please—not that again ... 

June 22 I’m forgetting things that I learned recently. It seems to 
be following the classic pattern—the last things learned are the first 
things forgotten. Or is that the pattern? I’d better look it up again_ 

I reread my paper on the Algernon-Gordon Effect and I get the 
strange feeling that it w^as written by someone else. There are parts 
I don’t even understand. 

Motor activity impaired. I keep tripping over things, and it be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult to type. 

June 23 I’ve given up using the typewriter completely. My co-ordi¬ 
nation is bad. I feel that I’m moving slower and slower. Had a terrible 
shock today. I picked up a copy of an article I used in my research, 
Krueger’s Vher psychische GanzheiL to see if it would help me under¬ 
stand what I had done. First I thought there was something wrong 
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with my eyes. Then I rcahzed 1 could no longer read German. I 
tested myself in other languages. All gone. 

June 30 A week since I dared to write again. It’s slipping away like 
sand through my fingers. Most of the books I have are too hard for 
me now. I get angry with them because 1 know that 1 read and under¬ 
stood them just a few weeks ago. 

I keep telling myself' I must keep writing these reports so that 
somebody will know what is happening to me. But it gets harder to 
form the words and remember spellings. I have to look up even simple 
words in the dictionaiy^ now and it makes me impatient with myself. 

Dr. Strauss comes around almost every day, but I told him I 
wouldn’t see or speak to anybody. He feels guilty. They all do. But 
I don’t blame anyone. I knew what might happen. But how it hurts. 

July 7 I don’t know where the week went. I'odays Sunday I know 
because I can see through my window people going to church, I 
think I stayed in bed all week but I remember Mrs. Flynn bringing 
food to me a few times. 1 keep saying over and over Ive got to do 
something but then I forget or maybe its just easier not to do what I 
say Im going to do. 

I think of my mother and father a lot these days. I found a picture 
of them with me taken at a beach. My father has a big ball under his 
arm and my mother is holding me by die hand. I dont remember 
them the way they are in the picture. All I remember is my father 
drunk most of the time and arguing with mom about money. 

He never shaved much and he used to scratch my face when he 
hugged me. My motlier said he died but Cousiii Miltie said he heard 
his mom and dad say that my father ran away wdth another woman. 
When I asked my mother she slapped my face and said my father was 
dead. I dont think 1 ever found out which was true but I dont care 
much. (He said he was going to take me to see cows on a farm once 
but he never did. He never kept Iris promises . . .) 

July 10 My landlady Mrs Flynn is worried about me. She says the 
way I lay around all day and dont do anytliing I remind her of her 
son before she threw him out of the house. She said she doesnt hke 
loafers. If Im sick its one thing, but if Im a loafer thats another thing 
and she wont have it. I told her I tliink Im sick. 
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I tr>^ to read a little bit every day, mostly stories, but sometimes I 
have to read the same thing over and over again because I dont 
know what it means. And its hard to write. I know I should look up 
all the words in the dictionary but its so hard and Im so tired all the 
time. 

Then I got the idea that 1 would only use the easy words instead 
of the long hard ones. That saves time. I put flowers on Algernons 
grave about once a week. Mrs. Flynn thinks lin crazy to put flowers 
on a mouses grave but I told her that Algernon was special. 

July 14 Its Sunday again. I dont have anything to do to keep me busy 
now because my television set is broke and 1 dont have any money to 
get it fixed. (I think I lost tliis months cheque from the lab. I dont 
remember.) 

I get awful headaches and asperin doesnt help me much. Mrs 
Flynn knows Im really sick and she feels very sorry for me. Shes a 
wonderful woman wliencvcr someone is sick. 

July 22 Mrs Flynn called a strange doctor to see me. She was afraid 
I was going to die. I told the doctor I wasnt too sick and tliat I only 
forgot sometimes. He asked me did I have any friends or relatives and 
I said no I dont have any. 1 told him I had a friend called Algernon 
once but he was a mouse and we used to run races together. He 
looked at me kind of funny like he thought I was crazy. 

He smiled when I told him I used to be a genius. He talked to me 
like I was a baby and he winked at Mrs Flynn. I got mad and chased 
him out because he was making fun of me the way they all used to. 

July 24 I have no more money and Mrs Flynn says I got to go to 
work somew^here and pay the rent because I havent paid for over two 
months. I dont know any work but the job I used to have at Donne- 
gans Plastic Box Company. I dont want to go back there because they 
all knew me when I was smart and maybe theyll laugh at me. But I 
dont know what else to do to get money. 

July 25 I was looking at some of my old progress reports and its very 
funny but I can’t read wdiat 1 wrote. I can make out some of the words 
but they dont make sense. 

Miss Kinnian came to the door but I said go away I dont want to 
see you. She cried and I cried too but I wouldnt let her in because I 
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didnt want her to laugh at me. I told her I didnt like her any more, I 
told her I didnt want to be smart any more. Thats not true. I still love 
her and 1 still want to be smart but I had to say that so shed go away. 
She gave Mrs Flynn money to pay the rent. I dont want that. I got 
to get a job. 

Please . , . please let me not forget how^ to read and write .. . 

July TTf Mr Donnegan was vcr>^ nice when I came back and asked him 
for my old job of janitor. First he w’as very suspicious but I told liim 
what happened to me then he looked very sad and put his hand on 
my shoulder and said Charlie Gordon you got guts. 

Everybody looked at me w’hen I came downstairs and started 
working in the toilet sweeping it out like I used to. I told myself 
Charhe if they make fun of you dont get sore because you remember 
their not so smart as you once thot they were. And besides they were 
once your friends and if they laughed at you that doesnt mean any¬ 
thing because they liked you too. 

One of the new men who came to work there after 1 went away 
made a nasty crack he said hey Charlie I hear your a very smart fella 
a real quiz kid. Say something intelligent. I felt bad but Joe Carp 
came over and grabbed him by the sliirt and said leave him alone you 
lousy cracker or Ill break your neck. 1 didnt expect Joe to take my 
part so I guess hes really my friend. 

Later Frank Reilly came over and said Charlie if anybody bothers 
you or trys to take advantage you call me or Joe and we will set em 
straight. I said thanks Frank and I got choked up so 1 had to turn 
around and go into the supply room so he w^ouldnt sec me cry. Its 
good to have friends. 

July 28 I did a dumb tiring today I forgot I wasnt in Miss Kinnians 
class at the adult centre any more like i used to be. I went in and sat 
down in my old seat in the back of the room and she looked at me 
funny and she said Charles. I dint remember she ever called me that 
before only Charlie so I said hello Miss Kinnian Im redy for my lesin 
today only I lost my reader that we was using. She startid to cry and 
run out of the room and everybody looked at me and I saw they wasnt 
the same pepul who use to be in my class. 

Then all of a suddin 1 remembered some things about the opera- 
shim and me getting smart and I said holy smoke I reely pulled a 
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Charlie Gordon that time. I went away before she come back to the 
room. 

Thats why I’m going away from New York for good. I dont want 
to do nothing like that agen. I dont want Miss Kinnian to feel sorry 
for me. Evry body feels sorry at the factory and I dont want that 
eather so Im going someplace where nobody knows that Charlie 
Gordon was once a genus and now he cant even reed a book or rite 
good. 

I’m taking a cuplc of books along and even if I cant reed them Ill 
practise hard and maybe I wont forget every thing I Icrned. If I try 
reel hard maybe Ill be a littel bit smarter then I was before the opera- 
shun, I got my rabits foot and my luky penny and maybe they will 
help me. 

If you ever reed this Miss Kinnian dont be sorry for me Im glad I 
got a second chanse to be smart becaus I lerned a lot of things that I 
never even new were in this world and Im grateful that I saw it all for 
a littel bit. I dont know why Im dumb agen or what I did wrong may¬ 
be its becaus I dint try hard enuff. But if I try and practis very hard 
maybe Ill get a littel smarter and know what all the words are. I re¬ 
member a httcl bit how nice I had a feeling with the blue book tliat 
has the torn cover when I red it. Thats why Im gonna keep trying to 
get smart so I can have that feeling agen. Its a good feeling to know 
things and be smart. I wish I had it rite now if I did I woud sit down 
and reed all the time. Anyway I bet Im the first dumb person in the 
world who ever found out somthing importent for sience. I remember 
I did somthing but I dont remember what. So I gess its like I did it 
for all the dumb pepul like me. 

Goodbye Miss Kinnian and Dr Strauss and everybody. And P.S. 
please tell Dr Nemur not to be such a grouch when pepul laff at him 
and he would have more frends. Its easy to make frends if you let 
pepul laff at you. Im going to have lots of frends where I go. 

P.P.S. Please if you get a chanse put some flowers on Algernons grave 
in the bak yard ... 
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ANTHONY BOUCHER 


“What is a ‘man’?” Rabbi Chaim Acosta demanded, turning his back 
on the window and its view of pink sand and infinite pink boredom. 
“You and I, Mule, in our respective ways, work for tlie salvation of 
men —as you put it, for the brotherhood of ma;; under the fatherhood 
of God, Very well, let us define our terms: Whom, or, more precisely, 
whaty are we interested in saving?” 

Father Aloysius Malloy shifted uncomfortably and reluctantly 
closed the American Football Yearbook which had been smuggled in 
on the last rocket, against all weight regulations, by one of his com¬ 
municants. I honestly like Chaim, he thought, not merely (or is that 
the right word?) with brotherly love, nor even out of the deep grati¬ 
tude I owe him, bur with special individual liking; and I respect him. 
He’s a brilliant man—too brilliant to take a dull post like this in his 
stride. But he zvill get ofi' into discussions which are much too much 
like what one of my Jesuit professors called “disputations.” 

“What did you say, Chaim?” he asked. 

The Rabbi’s black Sephardic eyes sparkled. “You know very well 
what I said. Mule; and you’re stalling for time. Please indulge me. 
Our religious duties here are not so arduous as we might wish; and 
since you won’t play chess...” 

. . and you,” said Father Malloy unexpectedly, “refuse to take 
any interest in diagramming football plays .. 

"'Touche, Or am I? Is it my fault that as an Israeli I fail to share the 
peculiar American delusion that football means something other than 
rugby and soccer? Whereas chess-” He looked at the priest re¬ 

proachfully. “Mule,” he said, “you have led me into a digression.” 
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‘‘It was a try. Like the time the whole Southern California line 
thought I had the ball for once and Leliwa walked over for the win¬ 
ning TD.’’ 

“What,” Acosta repeated, “is man} Is it by definition a member 
of the genus II. sapiens inhabiting the planet Sol III and its 
colonies?” 

“The next time we. tried the pla)’',” said Malloy resignedly, 
“Leliwa was smeared for a ten-yard loss,” 

The two men met on the sands of Mars. It was an unexpected meet¬ 
ing, a meeting in itself uneventful, and yet one of the turning points 
in the history of men and their universe. 

The 77ian from the colony base was on a routine patrol—a patrol 
imposed by the captain for reasons of discipline and activity-for- 
activity\S“Sake rather than from any need for protection in this un¬ 
inhabited waste. He had seen, over beyond the next rise, what he 
would have sworn was the braking blaze of a landing rocket—if he 
hadn’t known that the next rocket wasn’t due for another week. Six 
and a half days, to be exact, or even more exactly, six days, eleven 
hours, and twenty-three minutes, Greenwich Interplanetary. He 
knew the time so exactly because he, along with half the garrison, 
Father Malloy, and those screwball Israehs, was due for rotation then. 
So no matter how much it looked like a rocket, it couldn’t be one; 
but it was something happening on his patrol, for the first time since 
he’d come to this god-forsaken hole, and he might as well look into it 
and get his name on a report. 

The man from the spaceship also knew the boredom of the empty 
planet. Alone of his crew, he had been there before, on the first 
voyage when they took the samples and set up the observation out¬ 
posts. But did that make the captain even listen to him? Hell, no; the 
captain knew all about the planet from the sample analyses and had 
no time to hsten to a guy who’d really been there. So all he got out of 
it was the privilege of making the first reconnaissance. Big deal! One 
fast look around reconnoitring a few googols of sand grains and then 
back to the ship. But there was some kind of glow over that rise there. 
It couldn’t be lights; theirs was the scout ship, none of the others had 
landed yet. Some kind of phosphorescent Life they’d missed the first 
time round . . . ? Maybe now the captain would believe tliat the 
sample analyses didn’t tell him everything. 
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The two men met at the top of the rise. 

One man saw the horror of seemingly numberless limbs, of a head¬ 
less torso, of a creature so alien that it walked in its ghttering bare 
flesh in this freezing cold and needed no apparatus to supplement the 
all but non-existent air. 

One man saw the horror of an unbelievably meagre four hmbs, of a 
torso topped with an ugly lump like some uimatural growth, of a 
creature so alien that it smothered itself' with heat^^ clothing in this 
warm climate and cut itself off from this invigorating air. 

And both men screamed and ran. 

“There is an interesting doctrine,” said Rabbi Acosta, “advanced by 
one of your writers, C. S. Lewis. . . 

“He was an Episcopalian,” said Father Malloy sharply. 

“I apologize.” Acosta refrained from pointing out that Anglo- 
Cathohe would have been a more accurate term. “But I believe that 
many in your church have found his writings, from your point of 
view, doctrinally sound? He advances the doctrine of what he calls 
hnaus —intelligent beings with souls who are the children of God, 
whatever their physical shape or planet of origin.” 

“Look, Chaim,” said Malloy with an effon towards patience. 
“Doctrine or no doarine, there just plain aren’t any such beings. 
Not in this solar system an\way. And if you’re going to go inter¬ 
stellar on me, Fd just as soon read the men’s microcomics.” 

“Interplanetary travel existed only in such literature once. But of 
course if you’d rather play chess . . 

“My specialty,” said the man once known to sports writers as 
Mule Malloy, “was running interference. Against you I need some¬ 
body to run interference /or.” 

“Let us take the sixteenth psalm of David, which you call the 
fifteenth, having decided, for reasons known only to your God and 
mine, that psalms nine and ten are one. There is a phrase in there 
which if you’ll forgive me, FU quote in Latin; your Saint Jerome is 
often more satisfactory than any English translator. Benedicam 
Dominum^ gut tribiiit mihi intellectnmy 

Blessed be the Lord,, who schools we,” murmured Malloy, in the 
standard Knox translation. 

“But according to Saint Jerome: 7 shall bless the Lord,, who bestows 
on me —just how should one render intcllcctnm} —not nicrcly intellect^ 
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but perception^ comprehension . .. what Hamlet means when he says 

of uian\ In apprehension hozo like a godV^ 

Words change their meanings. 

ApprcliensiveJy;, one man reported to his captain. The captain first 
swore, then scoffed, then listened to the story again. Finally he said, 
“Em sending a full squad back with you to the place where—maybe 
—you saw tliis thing. If it’s for real, these motlter-dighting, bug- 
eyed monsters are going to curse the day they ever set a God-damned 
tentacle on Mars.’' The man decided it was no use trying to explain 
that the worst of it was it zvash't bug-eyed; any kind of eyes in any 
kind of head would have been something. And they weren’t even 
quite tentacles either. . . . 

Apprehensively, too, the other man made his report. The captain 
scoffed first and then swore, including some select remarks on under¬ 
hatched characters who knew all about a planet because they’d been 
there once. Finally he said, “We’ll see if a squad of real observers can 
find any trace of your egg-eating, limbless monsters; and if we find 
them, they’re going to be God-damned sorry they ever were 
hatched.” It w^as no use, the man decided, trying to explain that 
it wouldn’t have been so bad if it had been limbless, hke in the picture 
tapes; but just/uwr limbs. . . . 

“Wliat is a man?'" Rabbi Acosta repeated, and Mule Malloy 
wondered why his subconscious synapses had not earlier produced 
the obvious appropriate answer. 

“Afaw,” he recited, a creature composed of body and soul^ and 
made to the image and likeness of God." 

“From that echo of childish singsong. Mule, I judge that is a 
correct catechism response. Surely the catechism must fi>ilow it up 
with some question about that likeness? Can it be a likeness in”— 
his hand swept up and down over his own body with a graceful 
gesture of contempt —''this body?” 

"This likeness to God" Mallov went on reciting, "is chiefly in the 
soul" 

“Aha!” The Sephardic sparkle w'as brighter than ever. 

The W'Ords went on, the centres of speech following the synaptic 
patterns engraved in parochial school as the needle follows the 
grooves of an antique record, "All creatures bear some resemblance to 
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God inasmuch as they exist. Plants and animals resernble Him in so far 
as they have life . , P 

“I can hardly deny so profound a statement.” 

. . but none of these creatures is made to the image and likeness of 
God, Plants and animals do not have a rational souly such as man haSy 
by which they might know and love God,^’ 

“As do all good hnaus. Go on; I am not sure that our own scholars 
have stated it so well. Mule, you are invaluable!” 

Malloy found himself catching a little of Acosta’s excitement. He 
had known these words all his hfe; he had recited them the Lord 
knows how many times. But he was not sure that he had ever listened 
to them before. And he wondered for a moment how often even his 
Jesuit professors, in their profound consideration of the x" ’s of theo¬ 
logy, had ever paused to reconsider these childhood ABC’s. 

^^How is the soul like God?^^ he asked himself the next catechistic 
question, and answered, ^^The soul is like God because it is a spirit 
having understanding and free 2 eill and is destined . . .” 

“Reverend gentlemen!” The reverence was in the words only. 
The interrupting voice of Captain Dietrich Fassbander differed httle 
in tone from his normal address to a buck private of the Martian 
Legion. 

Mule Malloy said, “Hi, Captain.” He felt half relieved, half dis¬ 
appointed, as if he had been interrupted while unwrapping a present 
whose outlines he was just beginning to glimpse. Rabbi Acosta 
smiled wryly and said nothing. 

“So this is how you spend your time? No Martian natives, so you 
have to keep in practice trying to convert each other, is that it?” 

Acosta made a light gesture which might have been pohte acknow¬ 
ledgment of what the captain evidently considered a joke. “The 
Martian day is so tedious we have been driven to talking shop. Your 
interruption is welcome. Since you so rarely seek out our company, 
I take it you bring some news. Is it, God grant, that the rotation 
rocket is arriving a week early?” 

“No, damn it,” Fassbander grunted, (He seemed to take a certain 
pride, Malloy observed, in carefully not tempering his language for 
the ears of clergymen.) “Then I’d have a German detachment in¬ 
stead of your Israehs, and I’d know where I stood. I suppose it’s all 
very advisable politically for every state in the UW to contribute a 
detachment in rotation; but I’d sooner either have my regular legion 
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garrison doubled, or two German detachments regularly rotating. 
That time I had the pride of Pakistan here . , . Damn it, you new 
states haven’t had time to develop a military tradition!” 

“Father Mallo}';,” the Rabbi asked gently, “are you acquainted 
with the sixth book of what you term the Old Testament?” 

“Thought you fellows were tired of talking shop,” Fassbander 
ob) ectcd. 

“Rabbi Acosta refers to the Book of Joshua, Captain. And I’m 
afraid, God help us, that there isn’t a state or tribe that hasn’t a 
tradition of war. Even your Prussian ancestors might have learned a 
trick or two from the campaigns of Joshua—or for that matter, from 
the Cattle Raid on Cooley, when the Hound of Cullen beat off the 
armies of Queen Maevc, And I've often thought, too, that it’d do 
your strategists no harm to spend a season or two at quarterback, if 
they had the wind. Did you know that Eisenhower plaj^ed football, 
and against Jim Thorpe once, at that? And .. 

“But I don’t imagine,” Acosta interposed, “tliat you came here to 
talk shop either, Captain?” 

“Yes,” said Captain Fassbander, sharply and unexpectedly. “My 
shop and, damn it, yours. Never thought I’d sec the day when I .. 

He broke off and tried another approach. “1 mean, of course, a chap¬ 
lain is part of an army. You’re both army officers, technically speak¬ 
ing, one in the Martian Legion, one in the Israeli forces; but it’s 
highly unusual to ask a man of the cloth to . . 

“To praise the Lord and pass the ammunition, as the folk legend 
has it? There are precedents among my people, and among Father 
Malloy's as well, though rather different ideas are attributed to the 
founder of his cliurch. What is it, Captain? Or wait, 1 know: We are 
besie ged by alien invaders and Mars needs every able-bodied man to 
defend her sacred sands. Is that it?” 

“Well . . . God damn it. . . Captain Fassbander’s cheeks grew 
purple. . . yes!” he exploded. 

The situation was so hackneyed in 3 V and microcomics that it was 
less a matter of explaining it than of making it seem real. Dietrich 
Fassbander’s powers of exposition were not great, but his sincerity 
was evident and in itself convincing. 

“Didn’t believe it myself at first,” he admitted. “But he was right. 
Our patrol ran into a patrol of... of them. There was a skirmish; we 
lost two men but killed one of the things. Their small arms use 
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explosive propulsion of metal much like ours; God knows what they 
might have in that ship to counter our A-warheads. But we’ve got to 
put up a fight for Mars; and that’s where you come in.” 

The two priests looked at him wordlessly, Acosta with a faint air 
of puzzled withdrawal, Malloy almost as if he expected the captain to 
start diagramming the play on a blackboard. 

“You especially. Rabbi. I’m not worried about your boys. Father. 
We’ve got a Catholic chaplain on this rotation because this bunch of 
legionnaires is largely Poles and Irish-Americans. They’D fight aD 
right, and we’D expect you to say a field mass beforehand, and that’s 
about all. Oh, and that fool gunner Olszewski has some idea he’d like 
his A-cannon sprinkled with holy water; 1 guess you can handle that 
witliout any trouble, 

“But your Israelis are a different problem, Acosta. They don’t 
know the meaning of discipline—not what we call discipline in the 
legion; and Mars doesn’t mean to them what it does to a legionnaire. 
And, besides, a lot of them have got a . .. hell, guess I shouldn’t caD 
it superstition, but a kind of... well, reverence—awe, you might say 
—about you, Rabbi. They say you’re a miracle-worker.” 

“He is,” said Mule Malloy simply. “He saved my life.” 

He could still feel tliat extraordinary invisible power (a “force- 
field,” one of the technicians later called it, as he cursed the shots that 
had destroyed the machine past all analysis) which had bound him 
helpless there in that narrow pass, too far from the dome for rescue 
by any patrol. It was his first week on Mars, and he had hiked too 
long, enjoying the long, easy strides of low gravity and alternately 
meditating on the versatility of the Creator of planets and on that 
Year Day long ago when he had blocked out the most famous of AU- 
Amcrican line-backers to bring about the most impressive of Rose 
Bowl upsets. Sibiryakov’s touchdown made the headlines; but he and 
Sibiryakov knew why that touchdowm happened, and he felt his own 
inner warmth . . . and w^as that sinful pride or just self-recognition? 
And when he was held as no line had ever held him and the hours 
passed and no one on Mars could know where he was and when the 
patrol arrived they said, “The Israeli chaplain sent us.” And later 
Chaim Acosta, laconic for the first and only time, said simply, “1 knew 
where you were. It happens to me sometimes.” 

Now Acosta shrugged and his graceful hands waved deprecation. 
“ScientificaDy speaking. Captain, I beheve that I have, on occasion, 
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a certain amount of extrasensory perception and conceivably a touch 
of some of the other psi faculties. The Rhinists at Tel Aviv are quite 
interested in me; but my faculties too often refuse to perform on 
laboratory command. But ‘miracle-working’ is a strong word. Re¬ 
mind me to tell you some time the story of the guaranteed genuine 
miracle-working rabbi from Lwow\” 

“Call it miracles, call it ESP, you’ve got something, Acosta . . 

“I shouldn’t have mentioned Joshua,” the rabbi smiled. “Surely 
you aren’t suggesting that I try a miracle to win your battle for you?” 

“Hell with that,” snorted Fassbander. “It’s your men. They’ve got 
it fixed in their minds that you’re a ... a saint. No, you Jews don’t 
have saints, do you?” 

“A nice question in semantics,” Chaim Acosta observed quietly. 

“Well, a prophet. Whatever you people call it. And we’ve got to 
make men out of your boys. Stiffen their backbones, send ’em in 
there knowing they’re going to win.” 

“Are they?” Acosta asked flatly. 

“God knows. But they sure as hell won’t if they don’t think so. 
So it’s up to you.” 

“What is?” 

“They may pull a sneak attack on us, but I don’t think so. Way 
I see it, they’re as surprised and puzzled as we are; and they need time 
to think the situation over. We’ll attack before dawn tomorrow; and 
to make sure your Israehs go in there with fighting spirit, you’re going 
to curse them.” 

“Curse my men?” 

'^Potztausend Sappcnnent noch einmalP'' Captain Fassbander’s 
English was flawless, but not adequate to such a situation as this. 
“Curse them\ The . . . the thingSj aliens, the invaders, whatever the 
urverdammt bloody hell you want to call them!” 

He could have used far stronger language without offending either 
chaplain. Both had suddenly realized that he was perfectly serious. 

“A formal curse. Captain?” Chaim Acosta asked. “Anathema 
maranatha? Perhaps Father Malloy would lend me bell, book, and 
candle?” 

Mule Malloy looked uncomfortable. “You read about such things. 
Captain,” he admitted. “They were done, a long time ago. . . .” 

“There’s nothing in your religion against it, is there, Acosta?” 

“There is . . . precedent,” the Rabbi confessed softly. 
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“Then it’s an order, from your superior officer. I’ll leave the 
mechanics up to you. You know how it’s done. If you need an5ahing 
. .. what kind of bell?” 

“I’m afraid that was meant as a joke, Captain.” 

“Well, these things are no joke. And you’ll curse them tomorrow 
morning before all your men.” 

“I shall pray,” said Rabbi Chaim Acosta, “for guidance . . But 
the captain was already gone. He turned to his fellow priest. “Mule, 
you’ll pray for me too?” The normally agile hands hung hmp at his side. 

Mule Malloy nodded. He groped for his rosary as Acosta silently 
left the room. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time when two infinitesimal forces 
of men —one half-forgotten outpost garrison, one small scouting fleet 
—spend the night in readying themselves against the unknown, in 
preparing to meet on the morrow to determine, perhaps, the course 
of centuries for a galaxy. 

Two men are feeding sample range-finding problems into the 
computer. 

“That God-damned Fassbiinder,” says one. “I heard him talking 
to our commander. ‘You and your men who have never understood 
the meaning of discipline ...’!” 

“Prussians,” the other grunts. He has an Irish face and an Ameri¬ 
can accent. “Think they own the earth. When we get through here, 
let’s dump all the Prussians into Texas and let ’em fight it out. Then 
we can call the state Kilkenny.” 

“What did you get on that last?... Check. Fassbander’s ‘discipline’ 
is for peace—spit-and-polish to look pretty here in our sandy pink 
nowhere. What’s the pay-off? Fassbander’s great-grandfathers were 
losing two world wars while mine were creating a new nation out of 
nothing. Ask the Arabs if we have no discipline. Ask tlie British ., 

“Ah, the British. Now my great-grandfather was in the IRA.., 

Two men are integrating the electrodes of the wave-hurler. 

“It isn’t bad enough we get drafted for this expedition to nowhere; 
we have to have an egg-eating Nangurian in command.” 

“And a Tryldian scout to bring the first report. What’s your read¬ 
ing there? . . . Check.” 
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"A Tiyldian to teii a lie and a Nangurian to force it into truth/ ” 
the first quotes. 

“Now^ brothers/’ says the man adjusting the microvernier on the 
teleJens, ‘‘the Goodman assures us these monsters are true. We must 
unite in love for each other, even Tryldians and Nangurians, and 
wipe them out. The Goodman has promised us his blessing before 
battle . . 

“The Goodman,” says the first, “can eat the egg he was hatched 
from.” 

“The Rabbi,” says a man checking the oxyhelms, “can take his 
blessing and shove it up Fassbander. I’m no Jew in his sense. I’m a 
sensible, rational atheist who happens to be an Israeli.” 

“And I,” says his companion, “am a Rumanian who believes in the 
God of my fathers and therefore gives allegiance to His state of 
Israel. What is a Jew who denies the God of Moses? To call him still 
a Jew is to think like Fassbander.” 

“They’ve got an edge on us,” says the first. ''They can breathe 
here. These oxyhelms run out in three hours. What do we do then? 
Rely on the Rabbi’s blessing?” 

“I said the God of my fathers, and yet my great-grandfather 
thought as you do and still fought to make Israel live anew. It was 
his son, who like so many others, learned that he must return to 
Jerusalem in spirit as well as body.” 

“Sure, we had the Great Revival of orthodox religion. So what did 
it get us? Troops that need a Rabbi’s blessing before a commander’s 
orders.” 

“Many men have died from orders. How many from blessings?” 

“/ fear that few die zoell who die in battle . . .” the man reads in 
Valkram’s great epic of the siege of Toinishri. 

, . for how [the man is reading of the eve of Agincourt in his 
micro-Shakespeare] can they charitably dispose of anything when blood 
is their argument?^’ 

. and if these do not die well [so Valkram wrote] how grievously 
must their bad deaths be charged against the Goodman who blesses them 
into battle. . . 
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“And why not?” Chaim Acosta flicked the question away with a 
wave of his long fingers. 

The bleep (even Acosta was not so linguistically formal as to call 
it a bubble jeep) bounced along over the sand towards the rise which 
overlooked the invader’s ship. Mule Malloy handled the wheel with 
solid efficiency and said nothing. 

“I did pray for guidance last night,” the rabbi asserted, almost as 
if in self-defence. “I ... I had some strange thoughts for a while; 
but they make very little sense this morning. After all, I am an officer 
in the army. I do have certain obligation to my superior officer and to 
my men. And when I became a rabbi, a teacher, I was specifically 
ordained to decide questions of law and ritual. Surely this case falls 
within that authority of mine.” 

Abruptly the bleep stopped. 

“What’s the matter. Mule?” 

“Nothing . . . Wanted to rest my eyes a minute . . . W’hy did you 
become ordained, Chaim?” 

“Why did you? Which of us understands all the infinite factors of 
heredity and environment which lead us to such a choice? Or even, 
if you will, to such a being chosen? Twenty years ago it seemed the 
only road I could possibly take; now... We’d better get going. Mule.” 

The bleep started up again. 

“A curse sounds so melodramatic and medieval; but is it in essence 
any different from a prayer for victory^ which chaplains offer up 
regularly? As I imagine you did in your field mass. Certainly all of 
your communicants are praying for victory to the Lord of Hosts— 
and as Captain Fassbander would point out, it makes them better 
fighting men. I will confess that even as a teacher of the law, I have 
no marked doctrinal confidence in the efficacy of a curse. I do not 
expect the space ship of the invaders to be blasted by the forked 
lightning of Yahveh. But my men have an exaggerated sort of faith in 
me, and I owe it to them to do anything possible to strengthen tlieir 
morale. Which is all the legion or any other army expects of chaplains 
an 5 rway; we are no longer priests of the Lord, but boosters of morale 
—a type of sublimated Y.M.C.A. secretary. Well, in my case, say 
Y.M.H.A.” 

The bleep stopped again. 

“I never knew your eyes to be so sensitive before,” Acosta ob¬ 
served tartly. 
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“I thought you might want a httle time to think it over/’ Malloy 
ventured. 

‘TVe thought it over. What else have I been telling you? Now 
please. Mule. Everything’s all set. Fassbander will explode com¬ 
pletely if I don’t speak my curse into this mike in two minutes.” 

Silently Mule Malloy started up the bleep. 

“Why did I become ordained?” Acosta backtracked. “That’s no 
question really. The question is why I remained in a profession to 
which I am so httle suited. I will confess to you. Mule, and to you 
only, that I have not the spiritual humility and patience that I might 
desire. I itch for something beyond the humdrum problems of a 
congregation or an army detachment. Sometimes I have felt that I 
should drop everything else and concentrate on my pst faculties, 
that they might lead me to this goal I seek witliout understanding. 
But they are too erratic. I know the law, I love the ritual, but 1 am 
not good as a rabbi, a teacher, because . . .” 

For the third time the bleep stopped, and Mule Malloy said, 
“Because you are a saint.” 

And before Chaim Acosta could protest, he went on, “Or a pro¬ 
phet, if you want Fassbander’s distinction. There are all kinds of 
saints and prophets. There are the gentle, humble, patient ones like 
Francis of Assisi and Job and Ruth—or do you count women? And 
there are God’s firebrands, the ones of fierce intellect and dreadful 
determination, who shake the history of God’s elect, the saints who 
have reached through sin to salvation with a confident power that is 
the reverse of the pride of Lucifer, cast from the same ringing metal.” 

“Mule . . .!” Acosta protested. “This isn’t you. These aren’t your 
words. And you didn’t learn these in parochial school.. .” 

Malloy seemed not to hear him. “Paul, Thomas More, Catherine 
of Siena, Augustine,” he recited in rich cadence. “Elijah, Ezekiel, 
Judas Maccabeus, Moses, David ... You arc a prophet, Chaim. For¬ 
get the rationalizing double talk of the Rliinists and recognize whence 
your powers come, how you were guided to save me, what the 
‘strange thoughts’ were that you had during last night’s vigil of 
prayer. You are a prophet—and you are not going to curse men^ the 
children of God.” 

Abruptly Malloy slumped forward over the wheel. There was 
silence in the bleep. Chaim Acosta stared at his hands as if he knew 
no gesture for this situation. 
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“Gentlemen!” Captain Fassbander's voice was even more rasping 
than usual over the telecom. “Will you please get the blessed lead 
out and get up that rise? It’s two minutes, twenty seconds, past 
zero!” 

Automatically Acosta depressed the switch and said, “Right away. 
Captain.” 

Mule Malloy stirred and opened his eyes. “Was that Fassbandcr?” 

“Yes , , . But there’s no hurry. Mule. I can’t understand it. What 
made you . . . ?” 

“I don’t understand it, either. Never passed out like that before. 
Doctor used to say that head injury in the Wisconsin game might— 
but after thirty years ...” 

Chaim Acosta sighed. “You sound like my Mule again. But 
before . . .” 

“Why? Did I say something? Seems to me like there was some¬ 
thing important I w'anted to say to you.” 

“I wonder w^hat they’d say at Tel Aviv. Telepathic communi¬ 
cation of subconscious minds? Externalization of thoughts that 1 was 
afraid to acknowledge consciously? Yes, you said something, Mule; 
and I was as astonished as Balaam when his ass spoke to him on his 
journey to . . . Mule!” 

Acosta’s eyes were blackly alight as never before, and his hands 
flickered eagerly. “Mule, do you remember the story of Balaam? It’s 
in the fourth book of Moses ...” 

“Numbers? All I remember is that he had a talking ass. I suppose 
there’s a pun on Afw/e?” 

“Balaam, son of Beor,” said the rabbi with quiet intensity, “was a 
prophet in Moab. The Israelites were invading Moab, and King 
Balak ordered Balaam to curse them. His ass not only spoke to him; 
more important, it halted and refused to budge on the journey until 
Balaam had listened to a message from the Lord. . . . 

“You were right, Mule. Whether 3^011 remember what you said or 
not, whether your description of me was God’s truth or the tele¬ 
pathic projection of my own ego, you were right in one thing: These 
invaders are ineriy by all the standards that we debated yesterday. 
Moreover they are men suited to Mars; our patrol reported them as 
naked and unprotected in this cold and tliis atmosphere. I wonder if 
they have scouted this planet before and selected it as suitable; that 
could have been some observation device left by them that trapped 
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you iu the pass, since weVe never ibund traces of an earlier Martian 
civilization. 

“Mars is not for us. We cannot live here normally; our scientific 
researches have proved fruitless; and we maintained an inert, bored 
garrison only because our planetary ego cannot face facts and sur¬ 
render the symbol of our ‘conquest of space.’ These other men can 
live there, perhaps fruitfully, to the glory of God and eventually to 
the good of our own world as well, as two suitably populated planets 
come to know each other. You were right; I cannot curse 

“Gentlemen!” 

Deftly Acosta reached dowm and switched ofl' the telecom. “You 
agree. Mule?” 

“I ... I ... I guess 1 drive back now, Chaim?” 

“Of course not. Do you tliink 1 want to face Fassbandcr now? 
You drive on. At once. Up to the top of the rise. Or haven’t you yet 
remembered the rest of the story of Balaam? He didn’t stop at refus¬ 
ing to curse his fellow children of God. Not Balaam. 

“He blessed them.” 

Mule Malloy had remembered that. He had remembered more, 
too. The phonograph needle had coursed through the grooves of 
Bible study on up to the thirty-first chapter of Numbers with its brief 
epilogue to the story of Balaam: 

And Moses sent them to the war . . . and they warred against the 
Midianites^ as the Lord commanded Moses; and they slezo all the males 
. . Balaam also the son of Bear they slew with the sword. 

He looked at the tense face of Chaim Acosta, where exultation and 
resignation blended as they must in a man who knows at last the 
pattern of his life, and reahzed that Chaim’s memory, too, went as far 
as the thirty-first chapter. 

And there isn’t a word in the Bible as to what became of the ass, 
thought Mule Malloy, and started the bleep up the rise. 
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ROG PHILLIPS 


Dr. Cedric Ellon slipped into his oiSce by the back entrance, shucked 
off his topcoat and hid it in the small, narrow-doored closet, then 
picked up the neatly piled patient cards his receptionist Helena 
Fitzroy had placed on the corner of his desk. There were only four, 
but there could have been a hundred if he accepted every^one who 
asked to be his patient, because his successes had more than once 
been spectacular and his reputation as a psychiatrist had become so 
great because of this that his name had become synonymous with 
psychiatiy^ in the public mind. 

His eyes flicked over the top card. He frowned, then went to the 
small square of one-way glass in the reception room door and looked 
through it. There were four police officers and a man in a strait jacket. 

The card said the man’s name was Gerald Bocek, and that he had 
shot and killed five people in a supennarket, and had killed one 
officer and wounded two others before being captured. 

Except for the strait jacket, Gerald Bocek did not have the appear¬ 
ance of being dangerous. He was about twenty-five, with brown hair 
and blue eyes. There were faint wTinkles of habitual good nature 
about his eyes. Right now he w^as smiling, relaxed, and idly watching 
Helena, who was pretending to study various cards in her desk file 
but was obviously conscious of her audience. 

Cedric returned to his desk and sat down. The card for Jerry 
Bocek said more about the killings. When captured, Bocek insisted 
that the people he had killed were not people at all, but blue-scaled 
Venusian hzards who had boarded his spaceship, and that he had 
only been defending himself. 
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Dr. Cedric Elton shook his head in disapproval. Fantasy fiction 
was all right in its place, but too many people took it seriously. Of 
course, it was not the fault of the fiction. The same type of person 
took other types of fantasy seriously in earher days, burning women 
as witches, stoning men as devils- 

Abruptly Cedric deflected the control on the intercom and spoke 
into it, “Send Gerald Bocek in, please,” he said. 

A moment later the door to tlie reception room opened. Helena 
flashed Cedric a scared smile and got out of the way quickly. One 
pohee oflicer led the way, followed by Gerald Bocek closely flanked 
by two officers with the fourth one in the rear, who carefully closed 
the door. It was impressive, Cedric decided. He nodded towards a 
chair in front of his desk and the police officers sat the strait-jacketed 
man in it, then hovered nearby, ready for anything. 

“You’re Jerry Bocek?” Cedric asked. 

The strait-jacketed man nodded cheerfully. 

“I’m Dr. Cedric Elton, a psychiatrist,” Cedric said. “Do you have 
any idea at all why you have been brought to me?” 

“Brought to you?” Jerry echoed, chuckling. “Don’t kid me. You’re 
my old pal, Gar Castle. Brought to you? How could I get away from 
you in this stinking tub?” 

“Stinking tub?” Cedric said. 

“Spaceship,” Jerry said. “Look, Gar. Untie me, will you? This 
nonsense has gone far enough.” 

“My name is Dr. Cedric Elton,” Cedric enunciated. “You are not 
on a spaceship. You were brought to my office by the four policemen 
standing in back of you, and-” 

Jerry Bocek turned his head and studied each of the four policemen 
with frank curiosity. “What policemen?” he interrupted. “You mean 
these four gear lockers?” He turned his head back and looked pity¬ 
ingly at Dr. Elton. “You’d better get hold of yourself, Gar,” he said. 
“You’re imagining things.” 

“My name is Dr. Cedric Elton,” Cedric said. 

Gerald Bocek leaned forward and said with equal firmness, “Your 
name is Gar Castle. I refuse to call you Dr. Cedric Elton because 
your name is Gar Castle, and I’m going to keep on calling you Gar 
Castle because we have to have at least one peg of rationality in all 
this madness or you will be cut completely adrift in this dream world 
you’ve cooked up.” 
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Cedric’s eyebrows shot halfway up to liis hairline. 

“Funny,” he mused, smihng. “That’s exactly what I was just 
going to say to you!” 

Cedric continued to smile. Jerry’s serious intenseness slowly faded. 
Finally an answering smile tugged at the corners of liis mouth. When 
it became a grin Cedric laughed, and Jerry began to laugh with him. 
The four pohce officers looked at one another uneasily. 

“Well!” Cedric finally gasped. “I guess that puts us on an even 
footing! You’re nuts to me and I’m nuts to you!” 

“An equal footing is right!” Jerry shouted in high glee. Then 
abruptly he sobered. “Except,” he said gently, “I’m tied up.” 

“In a strait jacket,” Cedric corrected. 

“Ropes,” Jerry said firmly. 

“You’re dangerous,” Cedric said. “You killed six people, one of 
them a police officer, and wounded two other officers.” 

“I blasted five Venusian fizard pirates who boarded our ship,” Jerry 
said, “and melted the door off of one food locker, and seared the 
paint on two others. You know as well as I do. Gar, how space mad¬ 
ness causes you to personify everything. That’s why they drill into 
you that the minute you think there are more people on board the 
ship than there were at the beginning of the trip you’d better go to 
the medicine locker and take a yellow pill. They can’t hurt anything 
but a delusion.” 

“If that is so,” Cedric said, “why zreyou in a strait jacket?” 

“I’m tied up with ropes,” Jerry said patiently. “You tied me up. 
Remember?” 

“And those four police officers behind you are gear lockers?” 
Cedric said. “O.K., if one of those gear lockers comes around in front 
of you and taps you on the jaw with his fist, would you still believe 
it’s a gear locker?” 

Cedric nodded to one of the officers, and the man came around in 
front of Gerald Bocek and, quite carefully, hit him hard enough to 
rock his head but not hurt him. Jerry’s eyes blinked with surprise, 
then he looked at Cedric and smiled. 

“Did you feel that?” Cedric said quietly. 

“Feel what?” Jerry said. “Oh!” He laughed. “You imagined that 
one of the gear lockers—a police officer in your dream world—came 
around in front of me and hit me?” He shook his head in pity. “Don’t 
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you understand^ Gar, that it didn’t really happen? Untie me and Fll 
prove it. Before your very eyes I’ll open the door on your Policeman 
and take out the pressure suit, or magnetic grapple, or whatever is in 
it. Or are you afraid to? You’ve surrounded yourself with all sorts of 
protective delusions. I’m tied w^ith ropes, but you imagine it to be a 
strait jacket. You imagine yourself to be a psychiatrist named Dr. 
Cedric Elton, so that you can convince yourself that you’re sane and 
Fm crazy. Probably you imagine yourself a very famous psychiatrist 
that everyone would like to come to for treatment. World famous, no 
doubt. Probably you even think you have a beautiful receptionist? 
What is her name?” 

‘TIelena Fitzroy,” Cedric said. 

Jerry nodded. “It figures,” he said resignedly. “Helena Fitzroy is 
the Expediter at Marsport. You try to date her every time we land 
there, but she won’t date you.” 

“Hit him again,” Cedric said to the officer. While Jerry’s head 
was still rocking from the blow, Cedric said, “Now! Is it my imagi¬ 
nation that your head is still rocking from the blow?” 

“What blow?” Jerry said, smiling serenely. “I felt no blow.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Cedric said incredulously, “that there is no 
corner of your mind, no slight residue of rationality, that tries to tell 
you your rationalizations aren’t reality?” 

Jerry smiled ruefully. “1 have to admit,” he said, “when you seem 
so absolutely certain you’re right and I’m nuts, it almost makes me 
doubt. Untie me, Gar, and let’s try to work this thing out sensibly.” 
He grinned. “You know. Gar, one of us has to be nuttier than a fruit 
cake.” 

“If I had the officers take off your strait jacket, what would you 
do?” Cedric asked. “Try to grab a gun and kill some more people?” 

“That’s one of the things I’m worried about,” Jerry said. “If those 
pirates came back, with me tied up, t^ou’re just space crazy enough to 
welcome them aboard. That’s why you must untie me. Our lives may 
depend on it, Gar.” 

“Where would you get a gun?” Cedric asked. 

“Where they’re always kept,” Jerry said. “In the gear lockers.” 

Cedric looked at the four policemen, at their revolvers bolstered at 
their hip, and sighed. One of them grinned feebly at him. 

“I’m afraid we can’t take your strait jacket off just yet,” Cedric 
said, “I’m going to have the officers take you back now. I’ll talk with 
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you again tomorrow. Meanwhile 1 want you to think seriously about 
things. Try to get below this level of rationalization that walls you off 
from reahty. Once you make a dent in it the whole delusion will 
vanish.” He looked up at the officers. “All right, take him away. 
Bring him back the same time tomorrow.” 

'Phe officers urged Jerry to his feet. Jerr\^ looked down at Cedric, 
a gentle expression on his face. “LU try to do that. Gar,” he said. 
“And 1 hope you do the same thing. I’m much encouraged. Several 

times I detected genuine doubt in your eyes. And-” Two of the 

officers pushed him firmly towards the door. As they opened it Jerry 
turned his head and looked back. "'Take one of those yellow pills in 
the medicine locker. Gar,” he pleaded. “It can’t hurt you.” 

At a httle before five-thirty Cedric tactfully eased his last patient 
all the way across the reception room and out, then locked the door 
and leaned his back against it. 

“Today was rough,” he sighed. 

Helena glanced up at him briefly, then continued typing. “I only 
have a little more on this last transcript,” she said. 

A minute later she pulled the paper from the typewriter and placed 
it on the neat stack beside her. 

“I’ll sort and tile them in the morning,” she said. “It was rough, 
wasn’t it, doctor? That Gerald Bocck is the most unusual patient 
you’ve had since I’ve worked for you. And poor Mr. Potts. A brilliant 
executive, making half a million a year, and he’s going to give it up. 
He seems so normal.” 

“He is normal,” Cedric said. “People with above normal blood 
pressure often have very minor cerebral haemorrhages so small that 
the aff ected arc'' is no larger than the head of a pin. All that happens 
is that they completely forget things that they knew. They can relearn 
them, but a man whose judgment must always be perfect can’t afford 
to take the chance. He’s already made one error in judgment that 
cost his company a million and a half. That’s why I consented to take 

him on as a-Gerald Bocck really upset me, Helena. I consent to 

take a five hundred thousand dollar a year executive as a patient.” 

“He was frightening, wasn’t he,” Helena said. “I don’t mean so 
much because he’s a mass murderer as-” 

“I know. I know,” Cedric said, “Let’s prove him wrong. Have 
dinner with me.” 
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“We agreed- 

“Lefs break the agreement this once.” 

Helena shook her head firmly. “EspeciaUy not now,” she said. 
“Besides, it wouldn’t prove anything. He’s got you boxed in on that 
point. If 1 went to dinner with you, it would only show that a wish 
fulfilment entered your dream world.” 

“Ouch,” Cedric said, wincing, “'fhat’s a dirty word. I wonder 
how he knew about the yellow pills? I can’t get out of my mind the 
fact that if we had spaceships and if there were a type of space mad¬ 
ness in which you began to personify objects, a yellow pill would be 
the right thing to stop that.” 

“How?” Helena said. 

“They almost triple the strength of nerve currents from end organs. 
What results is that reality practically shouts down any fantasy in¬ 
sertions. It’s quite startling. I took one three years ago when they 
first became available. You’d be surprised how little you actually see 
of what you look at, especially of people. You look at symbol inserts 
instead. I had to cancel my appointments for a week. 1 found I 
couldn’t work without my professionally built symbol inserts about 
people that enable me to sec them—not as they really are—but as a 
complex of normal and abnormal symptoms.” 

“I’d like to take one sometime,” Helena said. 

“That’s a twist,” Cedric said, laughing. “One of the characters in 
a dream world takes a yellow pill and discovers it doesn’t exist at all 
except as a fantasy.” 

“Why don’t we both take one,” Helena said. 

“Uh uh,” Cedric said firmly. “I couldn’t do my work.” 

“You’re afraid you might w^akc up on a spaceship?” Helena said, 
grinning. 

“Maybe I am,” Cedric said. “Crazy, isn’t it? But there is one thing 
today that stands out as a serious flaw' in my reality. It’s so glaring 
that I actually am afraid to ask you about it.” 

“Arc you serious?” Helena said. 

“I am.” Cedric nodded. “How does it happen that the police 
brought Gerald Bocck here to my office instead of holding him in the 
psychiatric ward at City Hospital and having me go there to sec him? 
How" does it happen the D.A. didn’t get in touch with me beforehand 
and discuss the case with me?” 

“I ... I don’t know!” Helena said. “I received no call. They just 
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showed up, ana 1 assumed they wouldn’t have witliout your knowing 
about it and tdiing them to. Mrs. Fortesque was your first patient 
and I called her at once and caught her just as she was leaving the 
house, and told her an emergency case had come up.” She looked at 
Cedric with round, startled eyes. 

“Now we know how the patient must feel,” Cedric said, crossing 
the reception room to his office door. “Terrifying, isn’t it, to think 
that if I took a yellow pill all this might vanish —my years of college, 
my internship, yny fame as the world's best known psychiatrist^ and you. 
Tell me, Helena, are you sure you aren’t an Expediter at Marsport?” 

He leered at her mockingly as he slowly closed the door, cutting 
off his view of her. 

Cedric put his coat away and went directly to the small square of 
one-way glass in the reception room door. Gerald Bocek, still in 
strait jacket, was there, and so were the same four police officers. 

Cedric went to his desk and, without sitting down, deflected the 
control on the intercom. 

“Helena,” he said, “before you send in Gerald Bocek, get me the 
D.A. on the phone.” 

He glanced over tiie four patient cards while waiting. Once he 
rubbed his eyes gently. He had had a restless night. 

When the phone rang he reached for it. “Hello? Dave?” he said. 
“About this patient, Gerald Bocek-” 

“I w^as going to call you today,” the District Attorney’s voice 
sounded. “1 called you yesterday morning at ten, but no one ans¬ 
wered, and I haven’t had time since. Our police psychiatrist, Walters, 
says you might be able to snap Bocek out of it in a couple of days— 
at least long enough so that we can get some sensible answers out of 
him. Dowm underneath his delusion of killing lizard pirates from 
Venus there has to be some reason for that mass lulling, and the Press 
is after us on this.” 

“But wffiy bring him to my office?” Cedric said. “It’s O.K., of 
course, but... diat is ... I didn’t think you could! Take a patient out 
of the ward at City Hospital and transport him around town.” 

“I thought that would be less of an imposition on you,” tlie D.A. 
said. “Pm in a hurry on it.” 

“Oh,” Cedric said. “Well, O.K., Dave. He’s out in the waiting- 
room. I’ll do my best to snap him back to reahty for you.” 
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He hung up slowly, frowning. ^^Less of an impositionr^ His whis¬ 
pered words floated into his ears as he snapped into the intercom, 
“Send Gerald Bocek in, please.” 

The door from the reception room opened, and once again the 
procession of patient and police officers entered. 

“Well, well, good morning. Gar,” Jerry said. “Did you sleep well? 
I could hear you talking to yourself most of the night.” 

“I am Dr. Cedric Elton,” Cedric said firmly. 

“Oh, yes,” Jcrr>^ said. “I promised to try to see things your way, 
didn’t I? ril try to co-operate with you. Dr. Elton.” Jerry turned to 
the four officers. “Let’s see now, these gear lockers are policemen, 
aren’t they. How^ do you do. Officers.” He bowed to them, then 
looked around him. “And,” he said, “this is your office, Dr. Elton. A 
very impressive office. That thing you’re sitting behind is not the 
chart tabic but your desk, I gather.” He studied the desk intently. 
“All metal, with a grey finish, isn’t it?” 

“All wood,” Cedric said, “W’ahiut.” 

“Yes, of course,” Jerry murmured. “How stupid of me. I really 
want to get into your reality, Gar ... I mean Dr. Elton. Or get you 
into mine. I’m the one who’s at a disadvantage, though. Tied up, I 
can’t get into the medicine locker and take a yellow pill like you can. 
Did you take one yet?” 

“Not yet,” Cedric said. 

“Uh, why don’t you describe your office to me, Dr. Elton?” Jerry 
said. “Let’s make a game of it. Describe parts of things and then let 
me see if I can fill in the rest. Start with your desk. It’s genuine wal¬ 
nut? An executive style desk. Go on from there.” 

“All right,” Cedric said. “Over here to my right is the intercom, 
made of grey plastic. And directly in front of me is the telephone.” 

“Stop,” Jerry said. “Let me see if I can tell you your telephone 
number.” He leaned over the desk and looked at the telephone, trying 
to keep his balance in spite of his arms being encased in the strait 
jacket. “Hm-m-m,” he said, frowning. “Is the number Mulberry 
five dash nine oh three seven?” 

“No,” Cedric said. “It’s Cedar sev-” 

“Stop!” Jerry said. “Let me say it. It’s Cedar seven dash four three 
nine nine.” 

“So you did read it and were just having your fun,” Cedric snorted. 

“If you say so,” Jerry said. 
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“What other explanation can you have for the fact that it is my 
number, if you’re unable to actually see reality?” Cedric said. 

“You’re absolutely right. Dr. Elton,” Jerry said. “I think I under¬ 
stand the tricks my mind is playing on me now. I read the number 
on your phone, but it didn’t enter my conscious awareness. Instead, 
it cloaked itself with the pattern of my delusion, so that consciously 
I pretended to look at a phone that I couldn’t see, and I thought, ‘His 
phone number will obviously be one he’s familiar witii. The most 
probable is the home phone of Helena Fitzroy in Marsport, so I gave 
you that, but it wasn’t it. When you said Cedar I knew right away it 
was your own apartment phone number.” 

Cedric sat perfectly still. Mulberry 5-9037 was actually Helena’s 
apartment phone number. He hadn’t recognized it until Gerald 
Bocek told him. 

“Now you’re beginning to understand,” Cedric said after a 
moment. ‘'Once you realize that your mind has walled off your con¬ 
sciousness from reality, and is substituting a rationalized pattern of 
symbology in its place, it shouldn’t be long until you break through. 
Once you manage to see one thing as it really is, the rest of the 
delusion will disappear.” 

“I understand now,” Jerry said gravely. “Let’s have some more of 
it. Maybe I’ll catch on,” 

They spent an hour at it. Towards the end Jerry was able to finish 
the descriptions of things with very little error. 

“You are definitely beginning to get through,” Cedric said with 
enthusiasm. 

Jerry hesitated. “I suppose so,” he said. “I must. But on the con¬ 
scious level I have the idea—a rationalization, of course—that I am 
beginning to catch on to tlie pattern of your imagination so that when 
you give me one or two key elements I can fill in the rest. But I’m 
going to try, really try—Dr. Elton.” 

“Fine,” Cedric said heartily. “I’ll see you tomorrow, same time. 
We should make the break-through then.” 

When the four officers had taken Gerald Bocek away, Cedric went 
into the outer office. 

“Cancel the rest of my appointments,” he said. 

“But why?” Flelena protested. 

“Because I’m upset!” Cedric said. “How did a madman whom 
never knew until yesterday know your phone number?” 
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“He couid have looked it up in the phone book,*’ Helena said, 

“Locked in a room in the psychiatric ward at City Hospital?'* 
Cedric said. “How did he know your name yesterday?” 

“Why,” Helena said, “ail he had to do was read it on my desk 
here.” 

Cedric looked down at the brass name plate. 

“Yes,” he grunted. “Of course. Fd forgotten about that. Fm so 
accustomed to it being there that I never see it.” 

He turned abruptly and went back into his office. 

He sat down at his desk, then got up and went into the sterile 
whiteness of his compact laboratory. Ignoring the impressive battery 
of electronic instruments he went to the medicine cabinet. Inside, on 
the top shelf, was the glass-stoppered bottle he wanted. Inside it 
were a hundred vivid yellow pills. He shook out one and put the 
bottle away, then went back into his office. He sat down, placing the 
yellow pill in the centre of the white note pad. 

There was a brief knock on the door to the reception room and the 
door opened. Helena came in. 

“I’ve cancelled ail your other appointments for today,” she said. 

“Why don’t you go out to the golf course? A change will do you-” 

She saw the yellow pill in the centre of the white note pad and stopped. 

“Why do you look so frightened?” Cedric said. “Is it because, if 
I take this little yellow pill, you’ll cease to exist?” 

“Don’t joke,” Helena said. 

“I’m not joking,” Cedric said. “Out there, when you mentioned 
about your brass name-plate on your desk, when I looked down it 
was blurred for just a second, then became sharply distinct and solid. 
And into my head popped the memory that the first tiling I do when 
I have to get a new receptionist is get a brass name-plate for her and 
when she quits I make her a present of it.” 

“But that’s the truth,” Helena said. “You told me all about it when 
I started working for you. You also told me that while you still had 
your reason about you I was to solemnly promise that I would never 
accept an invitation from you for dinner or anything else, because 
business could not mix with pleasure. Do you remember that?” 

“I remember,” Cedric said. “A nice pat rationahzation in any 
man’s reality to make the rejection be my own before you could have 
time to reject me yourself. Preserving the ego is the first principle of 
madness.” 
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“But it isn’t!” Helena said. “Oh> darling, Fm here\ This is real\ 
I don’t care if you fire me or not. I’ve loved you forever, and you 
mustn’t let that mass murderer get you down. I actually think he isn’t 
insane at all, but has just figured out a way to seem insane so he won’t 
have to pay for his crime.” 

“You think so?” Cedric said, interested. “It’s a possibility. But he 
would have to be as good a psychiatrist as I am-You see? De¬ 

lusions of grandeur.” 

“Sure,” Helena said, laughing tliinly. “Napoleon was obviously 
insane because he thought he was Napoleon.” 

“Perhaps,” Cedric said. “But you must admit that if you are real, 
my taking this yellow pill isn’t going to change that, but only confirm 
the fact.” 

“And make it impossible for you to do your work for a week,” 
Helena said. 

“A small price to pay for sanity,” Cedric said. “No, I’m going to 
take it.” 

“You aren’t!” Helena said, reacliing for it. 

Cedric picked it up an instant before she could get it. As she tried 
to get it away from him he evaded her and put it in his mouth. A loud 
gulp showed he had swallowed it. 

He sat back and looked up at Helena curiously. 

“Tell me, Helena,” he said gently. “Did you know all the time that 
you were only a creature of my imagination? The reason I want to 
know is-” 

He closed his eyes and clutched his head in his hands. 

“God!” he groaned. “I feel like I’m dying! I didn’t feel like this the 
other time I took one.” 

Suddenly his mind steadied, and his thoughts cleared. He opened 
his eyes. 

On the chart table in front of him the bottle of yellow pills lay on 
its side, pills scattered all over the table. On the other side of the 
control room lay Jerry Bocck, his back propped against one of the 
four gear lockers, sound asleep, with so many ropes wrapped around 
liim that it would probably be impossible for him to stand up. 

Against the far wall were tlirec other gear lockers, two of them with 
their paint badly scorched, the third with its door half melted off. 

And in various positions about the control room were the half 
charred bodies of five blue-scaled Venusian lizards. 
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A dull ache rose in Gar’s chest. Helena Fitzroy was gone. Gone, 
when she had just confessed she loved him. 

Unbidden, a memory came into Gar’s mind. Dr. Cedric Elton was 
the psychiatrist who had examined him when he got his pilot’s licence 
for third-class freighters- 

“God!” Gar groaned again. And suddenly he was sick. He made a 
dash for the washroom, and after a w^hile he felt better. 

When he straightened up from the wash basin he looked at his re¬ 
flection in the mirror for a long time, clinging to his hollow cheeks 
and sunken eyes. He must have been out of his head for two or three 
days. 

The first time. Aw-ful! Somehow, he had never quite believed in 
space madness. 

Suddenly he remembered Jerry. Poor Jerry! 

Gar lurched from the washroom back into the control room. Jerry 
w^as awake. He looked up at Gar, forcing a smile to his lips. 

“Elello, Dr. Elton,” Jerry said. 

Gar stopped as though shot. 

“It’s happened. Dr. Elton, just as you said it w’^ould,” Jerry said, 
his smile widening. 

“Forget that,” Gar growied. “I took a yellow pill. I’m back to 
normal again.” 

Jerry’s smile vanished abruptly. “I know what I did now,” he said. 
“It’s terrible. I killed six people. But I’m sane now. I’m willing to 
take what’s coming to me.” 

“Forget that!” Gar snarled. “You don’t have to humour me now. 
Just a minute and I’ll untie you.” 

“Thanks, doctor,” Jerry said. “It will sure be a relief to get out of 
this strait jacket.” 

Gar knelt beside Jerr>^ and untied the knots in the ropes and un¬ 
wound them from around Jerry’s chest and legs. 

“You’ll be all right in a minute,” Gar said, massaging Jerry’s limp 
arms. The physical and nervous strain of sitting there immobilized 
had been rugged. 

Slowly he worked circulation back into Jeny^ then helped him to 
his feet, 

“You don’t need to worry. Dr. Elton,” Jerry said. “I don’t know 
why I killed those people, but I know I w^ould never do such a thing 
again. I must have been insane.” 
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“Can you stand now?” Gar said, letting go of Jerry. 

Jerry took a few steps back and forth, unsteadily at first, then with 
better co-ordination. His resemblance to a robot decreased with 
exercise. 

Gar was beginning to feel sick again. He fought it. 

“You O.K. now, Jerry boy?” he asked worriedly. 

“Fm fine now. Dr. Elton,” Jerry said. “And thanks for everytliing 
you’ve done for me,” 

Abruptly Jerry turned and went over to the air-lock door and 
opened it. 

“Good-bye now. Dr. Elton,” he said. 

“Waitl” Gar screamed, leaping towards Jerry. 

But Jerr>^ had stepped into the air lock and closed the door. Gar 
tried to open it; but already Jerry had turned on the pump that 
would evacuate the air from tlic lock. 

Screaming Jerry’s name senselessly in horror. Gar watched 
through the small square of thick glass in the door as Jerry’s chest 
quickly expanded, then collapsed as a mixture of phlegm and blood 
dribbled from his nostrils and lips, and his eyes enlarged and glazed 
over, then one of them ripped open and coDapsed, its fluid draining 
down his cheek. 

He watched as Jerry glanced towards the side of tlie air lock and 
smiled, then spun the wheel that opened the air lock to the vacuum 
of space, and stepped out. 

And wdien Gar finally stopped screaming and sank to the deck, 
sobbing, his knuckles were broken and bloody from pounding on 
bare metal. 



The Bliss of Solitude 


j. T. McIntosh 


Ord sat in his swivel chair and surveyed the Solar System. The clarity 
of vision, unimpeded by the two-hundrcd-mile curtain of Earth’s 
atmosphere, was such that, from his position in Pluto’s orbit, he 
could see with the naked eye ever}^ one of the planets except Pluto 
itself, hiding in a cluster of bright stars, and Mercury, eclipsed at the 
moment by Sun. 

But then, Ord knew exactly where to look. Every day, for over two 
thousand days, he had looked out on the Solar System. He had seen 
Mercury scuttle round the Sun twenty-five times; Venus, more 
sedately, nine; Earth had made six of the familiar trips through space 
that meant years; Mars was on its fourth journey; but Jupiter wasn’t 
more than halfway around yet. 

‘Tt helps, I suppose, to be able to see them,” said a light, whim¬ 
sical voice behind him. Even when Una said the most serious things, 
which was often, her voice laughed, “If you hadn’t been able to see 
the planets, you’d have been a strait-jacket case long ago.” 

“Who knows I’m not one now?” Ord asked. “You don’t, any¬ 
way.” 

He didn’t turn yet. He postponed the moment when he would, 
dragging it out almost ecstatically from second to second—like a 
heavy smoker halting, pausing deliberately in anticipation, cigarette 
in mouth, before lighting it. 

“I think,” she retorted, the laughter in her voice as ever, “that so 
long as you talk sanely about madness, you can’t be so far gone.” 

The moment came. He couldn’t wait forever. He swung around 
and looked at her with a slow, ironical smile. He had known more 
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beautiful women, but none, perhaps, who knew ilicir hmitations as 
well as she did. 

Una always wore that spotless white shirt, open-necked and 
tucked tightly into the waistband of her sharply creased bottle-green 
slacks. Perhaps it was pessimistic to think the worst of what one 
didn’t know, but Ord took it for granted that Una’s only good points 
of figure were tlie neat waist and upper half and the length of leg 
that her customary outfit displayed. 

There was a slight irregularity about her forehead which she 
treated adroitly by always having a cascade of her beautiful ash- 
blonde hair over one side of her face. Her teeth were splendid in a 
subtle half-smile; she never allowed herself more. There was just a 
hint at the top button of her chaste, impeccable shirt that her skin 
wasn’t all of a uniform satin smoothness, but suspicion was never 
allowed to grow to certainty. 

“How long now% Colin?” Una asked. “I don’t watch time as you 
do. Where could they be, if they started wdienever the beam failed?” 

“I haven’t w^orked it out since you asked the last time.” He couldn’t 
still the tremor in his voice. “But they could be very close.” 

There was a hint of regret in her nod. 

Ord looked past her at the blank wall opposite the observation 
windows. He wasn’t cramped. 

The space station three thousand and six hundred million miles 
from the Sun w^as designed for one man wito would alw^ays be alone, 
who w^ould spend two years in his owm company for the somewhat 
fabulous salary of a space station officer, and everything had been 
done to make the quarters seem roomy and comfortable without giv¬ 
ing a chilhng impression of emptiness. There was the observatory, 
the machine room, the lounge, the w^orkshop, the bedroom, the 
bathroom, the storerooms, even a spare room into which Una dis¬ 
appeared, though it had not been provided for Una or anyone like 
her. 

As Ord looked at the blank w^all, he was thinking of the activity 
on Earth, six years before, when one of the three Pluto directional 
radio beams had failed. There were plenty of beams left to guide 
ships through space, but the sudden failure of Station Two’s beam 
must have had some effect on almost every interplanetary trip. Five 
minutes on the Moon trip, at certain times; two or three days on 
journeys to Mars or Venus, depending on the relative positions of 
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the starting point, destination, and the two remaining Pluto beams; 
weeks, even montlis more required for the run to some of the asteroids 
and the satellites of the outer planets. 

Two spokes of the directional wheel remained, but that left a great 
gaping angle of a hundred and twenty degrees, served only feebly by 
the beams from ships’ destinations, with no powerful universal beam 
to reinforce them. 

The situation was not new. Some day there would be so many 
line-of-fiight beams in the Solar System that ships wouldn’t have to 
know^ the beams tiiey were on. They would merely point their noses 
where they wanted to go and cast off, like so many galleons sailing 
before the wind. But as yet there was not enough interplanetary 
travel to make the duplication of beams practicable. 

If a beam failed, it failed, and more than six years had to pass 
before it could be put in operation again, unless tlie failure occurred 
at a convenient time—when a ship was well on the way to relieve a 
station officer and check the equipment, say. I'hrough history, how¬ 
ever, failure of anything man-made had tended to come almost always 
at the most inconvenient times. 

Ord followed the ship in liis mind through its six-year journey. 
A week to prepare. Two days to reach the Moon. Three weeks for the 
run to Mars, which would have been sixteen days if Stadon Two had 
been sending out its beam. Then trouble. Only the litde Ganymede 
beam in the positions of the planets and their satellites at the time, 
to help the repair ship on its way from Mars. Almost nine months to 
Jupiter. But at least, by that time, the ship would have some velocity 
to help the rockets on the remaining three thousand two hundred 
million miles . . . and the long, dreary search for the silent speck in 
space that was the space station. 

Eleven months altogether, with the beam; over six years without it. 

One thing that helped Ord bear the extra five years of solitude he 
had to spend aboard the station, thousands of millions of miles from 
the nearest man, was tlie thought of the accumulated pay he would 
collect. The station officers were necessary, and the various space 
lines had to accept responsibility for them. 

He would be set up for life, at twenty-nine, when he got back to 
Earth at last. 

Una shrugged. ‘‘Oh, well, it’s been nice knowing you. And I mean 
that.” 
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‘Tt would be for you, Una. But that was because of the others 
before you. I learned a lot.” 

“You’ve just broken rule one,” she said lightly. “Never talk of‘the 
others.’ Be careful you don’t break rule two.” 

“What rule is that?” 

“You should know. You want me to break it? Most particularly, 
never talk of any others to come.” 

She made a gesture of dismissal, as if she were tearing the whole 
subject out of a notebook, crumpling it and throwing it away, 

“Shall we play chess?” she asked. “It’s a long time since we 
did.” 

“All right. But not here. Let’s go into the lounge.” 

He led the way through the station as if she didn’t know it as well 
as he did. He set up the pieces rapidly, through long practice. Una 
didn’t sit down opposite him, but poised on the edge of the sofa. 
She always kept her long, graceful line intact. 

They had just made the first oblique reference to something wliich 
had been growing for a long time. Undoubtedly Ord was growing 
tired of Una. It was nobody’s fault, or his, in so far as it was anyone’s. 
There was a hint of farewell in the chess game. One for the road, so 
to speak. 

Una played quickly and decisively. One particularly rapid move 
brought the usual complaint from Ord. 

“I wish you’d pay more attention,” he protested. “If you win, I 
look silly, taking so much time to think things out. And if I win, you 
lose nothing because you obviously weren’t trying,” 

Una laughed. “It’s just a game,” she answered. 

She won the first game. “Luck,” Ord grunted. “You never saw the 
danger of that rook to bishop’s fourth.” 

“Perhaps not. But look how^ well I followed it up, so it really 
doesn’t matter, does it?” 

They played the inevitable second game, and inevitably, also, Ord 
won it. Like all chess players who have won a game they knew they 
could win when and how they wished, he felt relaxed and pleased 
with himself. 

He yawned. 

Una rose. “I can take a hint,” she said. 

“No, please . . 

She smiled at him and disappeared into her room. 
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Ord spent a long time looking at the blank door. He had been 
warned against solitosis (Latin solitarius^ from solus^ and the Greek 
-osis\ but for him it wasn’t so bad. He stili knew the truth; perhaps 
that was it. After all this time, he was still in no danger of really 
believing what was not so. For example . . . 

He got up and went through to the machine room. Among other 
things, this room presented a complete picture of conditions through¬ 
out the entire station from moment to moment. He could sit before 
the dials and switches and meters and check on everything from the 
outside temperature to the air pressure in the farthest storeroom. 

He could sec quite plainly, for example, that the temperature in 
Una’s room, as of that moment, was minus no degrees centigrade. 
A long w^ay above absolute zero, certainly—but a long way below 
comfortable bedroom temperature. Moreover, the air pressure was 
only eight pounds. 

In a word, though he had seen LTna enter the room, and might see 
her come out of it again, Una wasn’t there. The door had never been 
open. 

There was no Una. 

Knowing that was a big factor. Long ago, he had feared a time 
when he wouldn’t know such things. He still feared it now and then. 

Yet if he pressurised the spare room, raised its temperature and 
then walked in, he would see Una asleep in the bed. If he touched her, 
she would be real. If he slapped her face with his hand, his palm 
would sting, and she would awaken, resentful. If he stabbed her, she 
would die, and he would have to take the trouble of burying her out 
in space. 

That was all real—to him. 

But he could see and appreciate the facts indicated by the dials. 
Even though he w^as tired of LTna, however, he could not merely tell 
her to vanish and she would be gone. Lie had had to provide a ship 
to bring her here, and he would have to provide another to take her 
away. 

Solitosis was no new thing; it had been discovered soon after space 
flight. Unfortunately, no one had so far discovered wdiat to do about 
it, except remove the conditions that produced it. Space is not merely 
a void; it’s emptier than that—empty of horizon, sky, soft sunlight, 
ground and greenery and buildings, empty of time and continuity of 
one’s history, either as an individual or member of the human race. 
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Worst of all, it’s empty of people. A hermit may deliberately escape 
civilisation, but leave him alone on a deserted world and he turns 
psychotic. That, in short, is soiitosis. 

There was a reason for the fact that there was a space station 
officer—he could handle the maintenance of the station—and a reason 
for the fact that there was only one. Two men together were not 
enough to protect each other from soiitosis. The critical number was 
about forty. But to leave forty men on a space station was unecono¬ 
mic. To leave fewer, yet more than one, was dangerous to all, for 
sohtosis could be homicidal. 

The natural solution was to leave one man, who would naturally 
become a sohtosis victim, but generally didn’t harm himself and 
could be restored to complete sanity when he was relieved—simply 
by returning him to Earth. 

It was simple. It worked. Of course, station officers had to be paid 
to take two years of insanity. It was rarely completely pleasant or 
completely unpleasant. The result took different forms, but always 
there were pleasures and pains. 

No station officer was ever in a position to know what he was in 
for before he signed on, for no man was allowed to subject himself to 
soiitosis twice. 

But Ord was more interested in tlie problem of Una. He knew, of 
course, that he wouldn’t work any solution out and do something 
about it. His particular brand of sohtosis didn’t work like tliat. Cer¬ 
tainly, somewhere in his mind, a decision was being reached. But 
what that was was hidden from him. He had to wait and see what 
happened. But being tired of Una, he knew the general hnes. 

Putting on his suit, Ord went outside. Fifty years before, scores of 
ships had come in on the beam from the station, which had been 
held on its course by six freighters. Each ship in the fleet had dragged 
or pushed a lump of rock that nobody wanted, for the station, when 
complete, had to have mass. Gradually, a planet was built—a very 
small planet, but enough to form a base for the station and enable it 
to follow Pluto in its orbit with a minimum expenditure of power. 
The station on Pluto itself was already in operadon, and Station 
Three was being set up concurrently. 

Bouncing gently over the rocks of the dark airless world that was 
only big enough to hold a small ship to its surface, Ord paused at the 
tiny cruiser Una had used. It was as real as she was, no more, no less. 
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He forgot the details of the story that explained Una’s arrival. It was 
so completely preposterous that any girl should arrive alone at any 
space station, in any kind of ship, that he hadn’t bothered to think up 
a convincing explanation. Una, like the other, just appeared. She had 
had a story which she was prepared to tell, but he had cut it short. 
That was most satisfactory all round. 

The ship, he saw, was not obviously damaged. He jumped up on 
the hull experimentally. He thought that he landed on it and stood 
twelve feet above the surface of the planet. 

He searched lazily for an explanation. Perhaps he had picked a spur 
of rock and made it the ship. Perhaps his eyes manufactured twelve 
feet of height. He had never inspected the ship closely, and he didn’t 
now; it would only demand a lot of tiring mental effort. He wouldn’t 
know consciously that he was constructing everything he saw, but 
that was w^hat he would be doing. 

He bounced back to the station and into the airless machine room 
to examine the beam equipment once more. There was nothing 
seriously wrong with it. He could repair it in a few hours if he had 
the tools and six hands, which was more than most space station 
officers would say. 

That was the difficulty about a job like Ord’s—station officers had 
to be experienced. But how could they be experienced when they 
could never have done the job before? 

He cast a last glance around the machine room and left. 

Ord did think of going back to Una’s sliip, finding something 
wrong and repairing it, so that it would be possible for her to go. 
But that would be humouring his soiitosis. Pie still preferred to be as 
sane as possible. 

He had involuntarily produced men as companions once, but it 
hadn’t worked. He could never become sufficiently interested in their 
physical appearance to make them real. He might talk with tliem and 
enjoy talking, but they were always ghosts and looked it. The women 
had never been ghosts. 

In fact he had been afraid, once, that the time would come when 
he would actually believe in them. And, of course, he had often 
explored the possibility tliat when someone actually came, he would 
think it was part of another hallucination. But there seemed little 
reason to fear that while it was still so easy to prove to himself that 
he was alone at the station. 
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He took off his suit and washed and shaved carefully, having 
decided, long since, that the normal habits of human existence should 
be carefully preserved. He dressed neatly, though the station was 
warm and there was no real need for clothes, and, when he slept, he 
wore pyjamas. 

There had been a time—the time of Suzy and Margo—when the 
apparent life at the station was what might have been expected of a 
solitary man. But he discovered, quite plainly and simply, that there 
were too many complications. Una had perhaps been too much of a 
swing in the other direction. His relations with her, Ord thought 
wryly, wouldn’t have been out of place in a Victorian book for boys 
and girls, except that he didn’t mind her smoking. 

He slept for twelve hours. Once he wakened, half convinced he 
heard something, but he was sleepy, didn’t want to move, and had 
no intention of pandering to his own neurosis. 

It was not until he had been up for hours that he began to wonder 
why Una didn’t appear. Perhaps she w'as ill. Perhaps, though he 
didn’t think of it that w'ay, he had decided imconsciously to have her 
die on him, lingeringly and effectively. 

He sighed, went to the machine room and brought the tempera¬ 
ture and air pressure of Una’s room to normal. Then he went in. 

She was gone, but her perfume lingered. He went to the observa¬ 
tion room and looked for her ship. It was gone too. 

He was a little disgusted, but he didn’t blame himself. It was easier 
and more satisfactory to blame Una. She might at least have said 
goodbye. All in all, he had liked her. He would have liked to meet the 
real Una, if there was one somew^here. He had tired of her chiefly 
because she had never become a genuine, credible character. She had 
always been true to type, w^hereas real people w^cren’t. 

He stayed in the observatory and looked for a ship. He smiled at 
the thought that what he believed to be a ship, bringing another girl 
with another fantastic story of being lost in space, might turn out to 
be the relief ship. 

He was glad his solitosis had not taken the form that Benson’s had. 
Benson had lost all sense of time. He had spent millions of subjective 
years waiting for the relief ship, though Benson only had to wait the 
regulation two years. Benson hadn’t minded much. He thought he 
had turned into a mental giant. As it turned out, his functioning IQ 
had really gone up some fifteen points. It came down again eleven 
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points, but certainly Benson had no reason to regret his two years of 
solitude. Ncvertlieless, Ord was glad it hadn’t taken him the same 
way. 

As he expected, the ship was there, curving in for a landing. It 
wasn’t the relief ship, since it was too small. It was, in fact, far too 
small to be capable of the trip from Earth with no beam to assist it. 

Ord was on the merry-go-round again. If he hadn’t done a good 
job on the last hours of Una, he made up for it with the first few 
hours of whoever it was. The little ship overshot, handled exactly as 
women often handled spacecraft. It took a long five-hour sweep that 
had Ord biting his nails. Moreover, it wasn’t a rocket ship at all. 
Perhaps this time the girl—naturally, it would be a girl—had an 
explanation for the impossible to beat all explanations. She was cer¬ 
tainly keeping him in suspense. 

But at last the ship was down, and Ord, already in his spacesuit, 
hurried out to it. A figure emerged as he reached it, and through the 
faceplate he saw a face whicli was clear from the start. 

The girl gestured towards the ship, uselessly. He indicated the 
space station. She shook her head inside the huge helmet, pointing to 
the ship. He was puzzled. This was new. 

Suddenh^, to indicate her meaning, she bent down and lifted the 
end of the ship, then looked up at him. He understood at last. She 
was afraid it vvasn’t safe to leave the ship there. She thought it might 
blow away. 

He laughed and tried to reassure her without words. It was true 
enough that even a light breeze might be enough to break the feeble 
attraction of the planet for the ship. But on a tiny man-made world, 
with no atmosphere, that was no problem. He demonstrated, getting 
below the ship and heaving. It sailed up slowly, and for a moment 
Ord almost shared the girl’s fear that it would never return. But then 
gravity caught it and the ship returned gently. It was clear that it 
would take considerable force to break the hold of the small world 
on it. 

The girl turned, ready to go with Ord to the space station. 

Ord shut the airlock and began to divest himself of his suit. The 
girl, however, still wasn’t satisfied. She looked about for meters to 
assure herself that the pressure was sufficient. Gravely, Ord pointed 
them out. Then she opened her helmet and took a slow, cautious 
breath. 
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‘‘You must be Baker/’ she said. 

That was another shock. Baker was the previous station officer, 
and Ord had all but forgotten his name—actually, until she mentioned 
it, the name had been forgotten. For a moment, Ord wondered wildly 
if the girl was one of Baker’s dreams, seven years late. But Baker’s 
solitosis hadn’t taken that form. 

“No, Ord,” he said. “Colin Ord.” 

“Before we go any further,” she said, “just how does solitosis 
affect you?” 

This, too, was new. 

“Just makes me see tilings that aren’t there,” replied Ord cauti¬ 
ously. 

“And you know there’s nothing there?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Do you know I’m here?” 

Ord grinned. “Pm not even wondering about it.” 

Suddenly the girl was holding a gun pointed at him. 

“One thing you can be sure ot,” she told him. “This gun is here. I 
don’t want to be unpleasant, but I think we should remove misunder¬ 
standings. Pm not God’s little gift to lonely space station officers, and 
any time you do anything that indicates you think I am, this comes 
out and it may do some damage. That clear?” 

“Very. I told you my name. What’s yours?” 

“Elsa Cattcrline. You want to know why Pm here, of course.” 

“Not particularly.” 

She looked up warily at that. But she went on lifting off her helmet 
and removing her spacesuit. Ord made no move to help her. There 
was always the possibility that it might really be dangerous. 

“Pll tell you all tlic same,” she continued. “I killed a man—why 
and how doesn’t matter. I had access to an experimental ship. That 
one out there. I thought if I disappeared for about two years . . .” 

“Don’t labour over it,” said Ord. “Pm not asking questions.” 

“I know. I wonder why.” 

She won her battle with the suit and emerged. Ord’s eyes widened. 
She was beautiful, really beautiful, but he had expected that. The un¬ 
expected thing was that she wore the kind of outfit girls in magazine 
stories wore in similar circumstances—white nylon shorts and what 
might have been called the minimum bra. 

Once there would have been nothing surprising in that, but for 
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years he had been very careful and restrained. He had tried sex un¬ 
diluted, and then had gone back to diluting it in self-protection. It 
was a long time since any of his girls had been so feminine and made 
it so obvious. 

In fact, for the first time, he seriously considered the possibility 
that she was real. Real people were sometimes more fantastic than 
the wildest imaginings. 

"T wonder,” he said. 

“Don’t,” she snapped. 

“I was only thinking,” he went on easily, “you’re going to have a 
tough time with that gun when you get tired of holding it. It’s a 
heavy gun. Want me to get a gunbelt for you?” 

She flushed angrily. She looked the kind of sweet-natured kid 
who could kill a man, at that. Her nose and eyes and mouth were 
exactly where she would have placed them herself for the best effect, 
if she could have done so, and everything about her was compact 
and perfect and made for efficiency. Not efficiency in handling a 
spaceship or even a gun, but efficiency in always getting what she 
wanted. Another thing to add to Ord’s growing list of points of 
interest about Elsa Catterline w^as that she wasn’t the kind of girl he 
would normally go for. 

“The gun, if you don’t mind my sa5'ing so,” he said, “is a silly 
idea. W'hat do you hope to accomplish with it? How long will it be 
before I take it from you? Two hours, perhaps, before you get care¬ 
less. Even then I might wait for a still better chance. Sooner or 
later you have to sleep. Can you lock any door in my station and be 
sure I can’t get in? I won’t keep you in suspense—you can’t.” He 
shrugged. “But by all means try.” 

Unexpectedly, she threw away the gun and smiled at him. 

“I’m not dumb,” she told him. “That was for the time when I still 
wasn’t sure you weren’t violent. I think I can get on with you, Ord.” 

He nodded coldly. The pattern was clear now. 

“I get it,” he said. 

The trouble w^as that it did nothing to settle the question of 
whether she was real or not. That she could be merely Una’s suc¬ 
cessor was so obvious that there was no need to go into it. But it was 
also possible—unlikely, yet possible—that a girl of the type she 
seemed to be could have picked a space station as a hide-out and 
could have acted as she had acted, was acting, and would act. 
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He was suddenly tired of the whole business. He wanted Earth. 
It had been a dull throb ail this time, but now it flared to a mad 
longing, as it did cwcry few months. It was all very well for 
Wordsworth to talk about that inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude. Get Wordsworth out there and let him run a space 
station. 

Ord w^anted the presence of people about him that would keep him 
sane. He wanted to put women back in their place in his life. He 
wanted to be able to forget for hours, even days at a time, that there 
were such things as women. 

Only twenty-four hours before, he had been congratulating liim- 
self that solitosis hadn’t really got him. And now he didn’t know 
whether Elsa was real or not. Either wa3^ it was as bad. If she was 
real, he should have known it at once. If she was just another ghost, 
he should have known tliat, too. 

‘‘I’m going out to have a look at your ship,” he said. 

He thought she would object, but she merely shrugged. 

“You might have left your suit on, then,” she told him. 

Twenty minutes later he was inside the little ship. He made no 
examination. That could come after he had settled something else. 
There was light and there was air. Fourteen pounds per square inch, 
the meters said. 

He found a petrol lighter and manipulated it clumsily with his big, 
semi-rigid gloves. The flame flared. But that meant nothing. If 
there was no lighter, and he saw it, he might also see it burn where 
there was no air. 

There w^as a valve on his suit to test air pressure. He opened it. 
The little dial swung round to fourteen pounds. The question was, 
had he really opened the valve? He tried again, concentrating, mak¬ 
ing sure he really had hold of the valve. A half-turn was all that was 
necessary. Slowly, painfully, he turned it. He saw it turn. There 
was still cigarette smoke in the small, cramped quaners. He watched 
it swirl into the little box at his hip. The needle registered fourteen 
pounds. 

He felt the sweat on his forehead. Trying to deceive himself, to 
get a jump ahead of his own mind, he lunged out into the open and 
twisted the valve again. He told himself he was only testing it. He 
looked down. 

No pressure. 
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He raised his heavy arms and stumbled like a sleepwalker back to 
the ship’s airlock. Still keeping his arms raised, he entered the con¬ 
trol room again. Only then did he look down. 

The dial, untouched, still read no pressure. There was no air on 
the ship. There was no ship. Now that he knew that, he was able to 
open and close the valve. 

Elsa was no more real than Una. 

It was easier, then, to check and double-check. Very soon he was 
walking through the walls of the ship she had come in. It was 
simpler to check on it than on Elsa. She would remain real to the 
last, but the ship was only a minor part of the illusion. 

He had had some bad moments in the last hour. It had become 
all too clear that he was losing his last defences in his fight for sanity 
in insanity. He had won his battle again, but perhaps this was the 
last time he would win it. The next time he might fail to prove the 
illusion. That, after this, wouldn’t necessarily prove the reality'. 

Elsa was finished. She had been too real and not real enough. 
Why had he ever let Una go? 

He plodded back to the station and removed his suit. He found 
Elsa in the lounge, squatting on her heels and looking like a magazine 
cover. 

“Out,” he said bluntly. “It w^as a mistake your coming here. 
I’m sorry.” 

There was a flash of movement as she dived for the gun. Just in 
time he tensed himself, reminding himself of what he had learned, 
and when she fired at him he felt nothing. 

He grinned back at her. 

“The instinct of self-preservation is too strong,” he said. “I can’t 
let myself be shot, whatever happens.” 

He stepped forward. wShe fought him for the gun. She bit his 
wrist, and it hurt. But he got the gun. 

“If you shoot me, nothing happens,” he pointed out. “But if I 
shoot you, you die. You know that?” 

She nodded sullenly and got up, put on her suit and left. 

In twenty minutes, her ship took off, Ord didn’t even watch it 
out of sight. 

He still held the gun in his hand. He threw it in a drawer. It 
would remain there until he forgot it. Then there would be no gun. 

From now on, he decided, there would be no surrender to solitosis. 
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There would be no more Elsas or Susys or Margos. When he 
weakened;, he would bring Una back;, or he might have another try 
at male companionship. 

For days, he thought he was winning his battle. He slept well, and 
he remained alone. He spent a lot of time in the observatiou room, 
but he never saw a ship. 

The trouble was that the fight was not on the conscious level of his 
mind. There would be no warning before he would suddenly see a 
ship, without having taken any conscious decision. Then it would 
be too late to tell himself’ there was no ship. 

It came at last. There was a tiny point of light moving visibly. As 
soon as he saw it, he left the observation room and fought with him¬ 
self. He might convince the other part of his mind that it was a 
mistake, and when he went back to the observation room it would be 
a mistake—the moving point of light would be gone. It had hap¬ 
pened before. 

But solitosis was progressive, he thought dully, as he stood in the 
observation room four hours later and saw the ship. If it didn’t get 
you under in one year, it did in two. Or four or six. Una, intelligent 
and restrained, had been the last stand of a mind under constant fire. 
Una was part of the disease, yes, but a disease still controlled firmly 
and confidently. When he let Una go, he had been giving up. 

The ship this time was a lifeboat from a larger vessel. That w^asn’t 
new. Susy had come in a lifeboat. So had Dorothy, later, from the 
same mythical ship. 

Ord stood and w^atched it land, concentrating so that his hair 
tingled with sweat. He wasn’t trying to exorcise the ship; that would 
have been impossible. He was merely building into liimself a power¬ 
ful, binding resolve to know on tliis and all future occasions the truth 
from the lie. He would not drive the new visitor aw^ay as he had 
driven Elsa when he discovered she was another phantom. But he 
must know. Until Elsa came, he had always known. He mustn’t 
lose that, whatever else he lost. 

He saw the spacesuited figure emerge from the lifeboat, and then 
he went down to the airlock and waited. 

He must be a hopeless romantic, he thought while he waited. 
Solitosis showed people a lot about themselves. There had been 
plenty of opportunity for realism, as opposed to romance, but he had 
never taken it. 
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The airlock opened. For a moment the face behind the plate of the 
helmet was shadowy and ill-defined. Then it cleared gradually, like 
a lantern slide carefully focused, sharp and clear, on a screen. 

Ord sighed in relief. He hadn’t proved yet that the new girl was 
another WTaith, but it was going to be possible, after all. With Elsa’s 
face clear from the first second as his own in a mirror, how could he 
know? 

The girl opened her faceplate. 

“Colin Ord?” she said briskly. “Fm Dr. Lynn of Four Star Lines. 
Marilyn Lynn.” She grinned, a friendly, put-you-at-your-ease grin. 
A professional grin—part of the bedside manner of a good doctor, 
male or female, young or old. “Cacophonous,” she added, “but I’ve 
had quite a while to get used to it.” 

“Very nice,” he said. “First remark of second castaway on desert 
island. Do you tell me the rest of the story straight away, or are you 
going to be coy?” 

She frowned—putting the fresh patient in his place. 

“Fm not going to tell you anything,” she said, “until Fve found 
out a little more about you.” 

“Excellent!” Ord answered. “Tone, inflection, and diction just 
right. It ail fits.” 

He saw with further relief that she was of the Una type. She was 
beautiful, naturally, but not fantastic. And as she stripped off her 
suit, he saw that she wore slacks and a tunic, which was reasonable. 
She looked intelligent. She wasn’t too young—at least his own age. 
Perhaps he was still the master. 

She looked at him, too, with the eye of a diagnostician. 

“Don’t bother,” he told her. “I see things that aren’t there. 
Particularly people.” 

She nodded. “I see. So you don’t believe Fm here?” 

“Well, I ask you,” he said sceptically. “Would you, if you were 
me?” He remembered a line of nonsense verse—Lear, probably— 
and quoted, “What would you do if you were me to prove that you 
were you?” 

“Do you know Fm not real?” she asked. 

“No. That comes with time. At least, it always has so far.” 

“You mean you’ve always proved to yourself that your—visitors 
were mere fantasy?” 

“With a struggle,” he admitted. 
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‘‘Interesting. That looks like a case of controUed solitosis. I never 
heard of one before.” 

Ord laughed cynically. “That’s right, feed my ego. It always 
comes to that in the end.” 

The girl gestured at her discarded suit. “You can’t tell whether 
that’s real or not?” 

“Not at once. Eventually, yes—I hope.” 

He led her to the lounge. She looked around and nodded. She 
seemed pleased. 

“Ever^^hing neat and tidy. You have no idea what a pleasure it is 
to meet you, Mr. Ord.” 

“That doesn’t make you real,” replied Ord rudely. “They all say 
that.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “Why should I want to make you 
accept me as real?” she asked. 

It was like a physical blow. Ord had no idea why, but that didn’t 
lessen the effect. 

“That’s right,” he said slowly. “Why should you?” 

“Tell me about the others,” she suggested. 

Like any good doctor, she gave the impression that what moti¬ 
vated her questions was not clinical but personal interest. The 
practising doctor, Ord mused, was primarily an artist, not a 
scientist. 

He told her. He edited the Storys a little, but he told it fairly, with 
particular detail on Elsa and Una, his most recent companions. 

“Una is interesting,” Marilyn said. “She was the only one who 
knew everything that you do. She didn’t let you talk about it, but 
she knew.” 

Automatically, Ord began to make coffee, Marilyn watched him. 

“When will you know whether I’m real or not?” she asked 
casually. 

“Can’t say. Perhaps in five minutes, perhaps not for hours. I-” 

“Don’t tell me how you do it,” she said quickly. “Not yet. Do it 
first. Does it involve me? I mean, you don’t shoot me to see if I die, 
or anything, do you?” 

He grinned. “Nothing like that. If I shot you, you would die— 
like the witches in history. They died if they were, and they died if 
they weren’t.” 

“Your mind has remained agile enough.” 
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“Naturally. I never heard of sohtosis inhibiting intelligence. Did 
you?” 

She was significantly silent. 

He raised his eyebrows. “You mean it often happens? Or always?*’ 

“Not always. Frequently. It’s pretty obvious, isn’t it? The mind 
unbalanced naturally functions less well than the normal mind.” 

“Benson was the exception that proves the rule?” 

She nodded. She knew who Benson was. That, like almost every¬ 
thing else, proved nothing. 

She held up her cup before her. “Is this part of the test?” she 
asked. “Whether more coffee is actually drunk than you drink your¬ 
self?” 

“No, that doesn’t help. It would be very easy for me to make half 
what I thought I made, to bring out one cup and think I brought two, 
to take a non-existent cup from a non-existent girl, like this.” He took 
it. “To fill it with nothing and pass it back, and later to ...” 

His words died, for he had seen something strange in her face. 
Horror or sadness or understanding, he couldn’t be sure. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I misunderstood.” 

“Something I said?” he continued. “Easy to make half what I 
thought I made . . . you knew about that, surely. And bringing out 
one cup when I thought I brought two. Non-existent cup, non-exis¬ 
tent girl—it can’t be because I called you a non-existent girl, for 
we’ve been into that before. Naturally, if there’s no cup I’d be care¬ 
ful, with part of my mind, not to pour coffee in it...” 

He frowned. “There it is again. You tried not to show it this time, 
but I caught a faint shadow of it. Something I said or did frightens 
you, or makes you unhappy, or maybe just interests you. I’m not 
handing you imaginary coffee, am I? It seems real.” 

She was completely in control of herself again. She laughed. “No, 
not that. You’re handing me real coffee, which means that part of 
your mind already knows I’m real. But it’s the part you don’t trust 
and can’t touch.” 

“I’m not doing something I don’t know I’m doing, am I?” 

She shook her head. “Since you’re bound to tliink about it, what¬ 
ever I say—it was just something you said. What you know you said. 
And it’s not horrible or frightening and there’s no earthly reason why 
it should make me sad. It’s just something I didn’t know.” 
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‘Tou won’t tell me any more than that?” 

She answered the question with another. ‘'Don’t your puppets do 
what you tell them?” 

“No. You know that.” 

She put down tlie cup. “I’ll wash tlie dishes,” she said lightly. 
“Will that prove anything?” 

“Sometimes, for an intelligent girl, you’re very dumb,” he said 
gloomily. “Next time tiiey were used, I could just imagine they were 
washed, couldn’t I?” 

“Of course.” Her eyes—brown eyes, deep-set under thin eyebrows 
—followed liim as he rose suddenly. “Where are you going?” 

“To find out if you’re real.” 

“My ship. Go ahead.” 

Ord went to the airlock and put on his spacesuit. He thought for a 
while about what he might have said that brought that curious 
expression to Marilyn’s face. But it was very clear that he could 
never, unaided, w^ork out the problem. What he had said was so 
simple, so obviously true .,. and eventually she would tell him about 
it. It didn’t matter. 

There was nothing in what had happened so far, or what she had 
said, that settled the problem of the moment. Possibly, to add to aU 
the other arguments against the possibility of Marilyn being a real 
woman, there was the consideration that, if she w^cre, she would insist 
on it. But, after all, would she? She was a doctor, perhaps a psychia¬ 
trist. She knew solitosis. 

A doctor of any kind, he told himself decidedly, encountering any¬ 
one with solitosis, w^ould most certainly play along with him, telling 
him nothing, denying nothing, insisting on notliing. 

That, he realised vaguely, was of vital importance. He was not at 
all sure why. 

The test which had w^orked on Elsa’s ship was as good as any, he 
thought. It might not work twice, but he would do his best to see 
that it did. 

He opened the valve in his suit, making quite certain it registered 
atmosphere nil. Then he grasped his gloves together and strained his 
arms to pull them apart. When he opened the lifeboat’s airlock, he 
kept his hands linked by his thumbs. In a few moments he stood in 
the control room of the litde ship, which was the only room there, 
and his hands were still linked. 
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The needle registered fifteen pounds. A dull feeling of failure 
numbed him. 

He had concentrated with all his power, making sure the valve 
was really open and that he never had a chance to close it. He tried 
again, opening and closing it. 

He might have known that each new scheme only worked once. 
He thought, trying to be calm. 

Solitosis wasn’t a suicidal psychosis, or at least he had heard it was 
never. He had seen it in books. One small indication of that had been 
when Elsa shot him and he felt nothing, though she looked perfectly 
real. He could be hurt, as when she bit him, but not seriously. 

He battered his fist against the bulkhead. There was no straight 
spur of rock that height where the ship had landed. A bulkhead was 
there, or there was nothing. 

His glove was made to resist a vacuum, but it wasn’t cushioned 
against impaa. His hand hurt and went on hurting. 

Grimly, he continued beating the bulkhead until he could not force 
himself to bear any more pain. 

There was a bulkhead there. Therefore, there was a ship. His un¬ 
damaged hand went to his faceplate. He hesitated, then reminded 
himself that solitosis wasn’t suicidal. He opened the plate. He felt 
his nose, his eyes, his chin. He pinched his cheek. 

The faceplate was open and he could breathe. 

Only two possibilities were left. Either Marilyn and all that w^ent 
with her were real, or he w^as over the top at last, absolutely in the 
grip of solitosis, so that he couldn’t even be certain he had left the 
space station. 

And if Marilyn was real.., 

He collapsed weakly as an insidious thought beat the spirit out of 
him. He was ready to believe in Marilyn, but there was one thing he 
could not ignore. Solitosis got everyone. People could fight it, but 
they could never hold it off. Yet it had not affected Marilyn. You 
knew solitosis when you saw it. Even he would know. 

He could not say whether she existed subjectively or objectively— 
could he say whether the station existed, whether Earth existed, 
whether there was a Galaxy? Was there any essential difference be- 
meen Una and his mother or sister? Were they all creatures of his 
mind? 

Life itself might be a thought in his mind. Matter could be merely 
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a concept. He existed. “/ thinks therefore / awz/’ He could accept that. 
Could he accept anything else? 

He forced himself fiercely back to normalcy, limiting himself to 
Marilyn. She existed, and because she came in a ship in which he 
could open his faceplate, she existed more than Una had. 

Hanging determinedly onto that idea, he closed the plate and 
stumbled back to the station. It seemed very far awav. He had taken 
too much out of himself. Mental effort could be even more exhausting 
than physical exertion. Whatever the truth might be, he had fought 
too hard towards it or away from it. 

He got through the airlock into the station, and, safely inside, fell 
on lois face. 

Twenty-four hours later, he knew that he had proved Marilyn’s 
existence beyond reasonable doubt. He had been ill, and she had 
tended him. 

“You proved what you wanted to prove,” she told him, when the 
worst was over. “But was it worth it?” 

“It was worth it,” he said, sitting up in bed. “No wonder whole 
philosophies have been founded on reality. It’s the most important 
thing there is to a man.” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“Merely to you,” she said. “Solitosis naturally affects what matters 
most to the individual. But we needn’t talk about that.” 

There was a warmth, a kindness about her that none of the phan¬ 
toms could ever have had, because they were all reflections of him¬ 
self. He had made all of them wdiat they w'ere. 

“How did you avoid solitosis?” he asked. 

She smiled again, “The only way. There arc fifty men and women 
in the Lioness^ the relief ship. That number is well above the critical 
point. It will still be a while before they can land a big sliip on this 
little world, but all the time while they’re manoeuvring, they’ll be 
keeping me sane by being there. I know^ they are, you see. When you 
do, you’ll improve.” 

Ord relaxed. Long, involved explanations were never satisfying. It 
was the simple explanation that one could instantly believe. 

“That will take a while,” he said. “I don’t mind how long it takes.” 

He saw the same shadow pass across her face. 

“Tell me,” he said quietly. 

“Look at me.” 
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He looked. She was strong, quietly beautiful. She still wore her 
tunic and slacks. He even saw, with faint regret, that, while she wore 
no wedding ring, there was a white band on her linger where one 
would have been. 

“Yes?” he urged. 

“I didn’t realise until you talked of a non-existent girl,” Marilyn 
said quietly. “I was real, yes, but not your picture of me. 

“No, it’s not so terrible,” Marilyn went on. “Almost everything 
was as you thought. It’s natural to send a doctor first to visit any sick 
person. I’m a doctor, and I was a girl once. But that was forty years 
ago. And you had to make me young and beautiful,” 

With an effort, Ord laughed naturally. “Was that all? You had me 
thinking-” 

The old doctor didn’t hear him. She wasn’t thinking of her courage 
in coming to him alone. All doctors take risks. 

“It was pleasant to be a girl again,” she said reflectively. “I could 
see myself in your eyes, and—almost—I was young again. I like you. 
If it hadn’t been too completely ridiculous, I’d have fallen in love 
with you. 

“As I grow old in the next few weeks, Ord,” she told him, “you’ll 
be recovering. It will show you how your case is progressing. When 
you see me as I really am, you’ll be all right.” 

He put his hand gently on her arm. He was thinking of her courage 
in coming on ahead of the relief ship, alone, because she might be 
able to help a man who could not be quite sane. 

“I think,” he said, “I sec you nmo as you really arc.” 
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BRIAN W. ALDISS 


Mmmm. 1 . 

First statement: I am I. I am everything. Everything, everywhere. 
Every, every, every mmmm. 

The universe is constructed of me, I am the whole of it. Am I? 
What is that regular throbbing that is not of me? That must be 
me too; after a while I shall understand it. All now is dim. Dim 
mmmm. 

Even I am dim. In all this great strangeness and darkness of me, 
in all this universe of me, I am shadow. A memory of me. Could I be 
a memory^ of. . . not—me? Paradox: if I am everything, could there 
be a not-me, a somebody else? 

Why am I having thoughts? Why am I not, as I was before, just 
mmmm? 

Wake up! Wake up! Ifs urgent! 

No! Deny it! I am the universe. If you can speak to me you must 
be me, so I command you to be still. There must be only the soothing, 
sucking mmmm. 

, . . you are not the universe! Listen to me! 

Louder? 

For Heaven's sake^ can you hear at last? 

Non-comprehension. I must be everything. Can there be a part of 
me, like the throbbing, which is ... separate? 

Am I getting through? Answer! 

Who ... w^ho are you? 

Thank goodness you're receiinng at last. Do not be frightened. 

Are you another universe? 
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I am not a universe. You are not a universe. You are in danger and I 
must help you, 

I am. . . . Danger. No, curl, suck, mmmm! Only me in all the 
world. Disbelieve anything not me. 

. . . must handle this carefully. Hell^ what a task! Hey^ stay awake 
there. 

Mmmm. Must be mmmm. . . . 

,,, If only there was a psychofcetalist within light years of here, , , . 
Welly keep trying. HeVy wake up! You must wake up to survive! 

Who are you? 

/ am your father. 

Non-comprehension. Where are you? Are you the throbbing which 
is not me? 

No, I am a long way from you. Light years away—oh hell! How do 
you start explaining? 

Stop sending to me. You bring me feelings of. .. pain. 

Catch hold of that idea of pairiy son, Don^t be afraid of ity but k?ww 
there is much pain all about you, I am in constant pain. 

Interest. 

Good! First things first. You arc most important. 

I know that. All this is not happening. Somehow I catch these 
echoes, these dreams. I am creating; really, there is only me, entirely 
alone. 

Try to concentrate. You are only one of millions like you. You and I 
are of the same species: human beings. I am bomy you are unborn. 

Meaningless. 

Listen! Your '^universe*'* is inside another human being. Soon you will 
emerge into the real universe. 

Still meaningless. Curious. 

Keep alert. I will send you pictures to help you understand ,... 

Uh . . .? Distance? Sight? Colour? Form? Definitely do not like 
this. Frightened. Frightened of falling, insecure. . . . Must immedi¬ 
ately retreat to safe mmmm. Mmmmm. 

Poor little blighter. Better let him rest! Pm half afraid of killing him. 
After ally hPs only six months; at the Pre-natal Academies they dorCt 
begin rousing and education till seven and a half months. And then 
they're trained to the job. If only I knew—mind my legy you blue 
swine! 

That picture . . . 
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OA, you're still there. Well done! Vm really sorry to rouse you so 
earlyy hut it's vital. 

Praise for me, warm feelings. Good. Nice. Better than being alone 
in the universe. 

That's a great step forward^ son, Huh^ I can almost realize how the 
Creator felt^ when you say that. 

Non-comprehension. 

Sorryy my fault: let the thought slip by. Must he careful. You were 
going to ask me about the picture I sefit you. Shall I send again? 

Only a little at once. Curious. Very curious. Shape, colour, beauty. 
Is that the real universe? 

That was just Earth I showed youy where I was homy where I hope 
you will he horn. 

Non-comprehension. Show again . . . shapes, tones, scents. . . . 
Ah, tliis time not so strange. Different? 

YeSy a different picture. Many pictures of Earthy look. 

Ah. .. . Better than my darkness. ... I know only my darkness, 
sweet and warm, yet I seem to remember those—trees. 

That's a race memory y son. We're doing well. Your faculties are begin¬ 
ning to work now. 

More beautiful pictures please. 

We cannot waste too long on the pictures. I've got a lot to tell you 
before you get out of range. And—helloy what are we. stopping for now? 
These blue devils - 

Why do you cease sending so abruptly? Hello? . . . Nothing. 
Father? . . . Nothing. Was there ever anything, or have I been alone 
and dreaming? 

Nothing in all my universe but the throbbing. Throbbing near 
me. Is someone here with me? Hello? No, no answer. I must ask the 
voice, if the voice comes back. Now I must mmmm. Am no longer 
content as I was before. Strange feelings. ... I want more pictures; 
I want... to ... be ... alive. No, must mmmm. 

Mmmm. 

Dreaming myself to be a fish, fin-tailed, flickering through deep, 
still water. All is green and warm and without menace, and I swim 
for ever with assurance. . . . And then the water splits into lashing 
cords and plunges down, down, down a sunlit cUff. I fight to turn 
back, carried forward, fighting to return to the deep, sure dark- 
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—if you want to save yourself! Wake if you zoant to save yourself! 
I can't hold out much longer. Another few days across these damned 
mountains - 

Go away! Leave me to myself. I can have nothing to do with you. 

My dear babe! You tnust try and understand, I knozv ifs agony for 
you^ but you must stir yourself and take in what I say. It is imperative. 

Nothing is imperative here. Yet he said “race memories.” And 
now my mind seems to clear. Yes! I exist in the darkness of my head 
where formerly there was nothing. Yes, there are imperatives; that I 
can recognize. Father? 

What are you trying to say? 

Confused. Understanding better, trying harder, but so confused. 
And there is always the throbbing by my side. 

Do not zoorry about that. It is your twin sister. The Pollux 11 hospital 
diagnosed tzmns^ one boy and one girl. 

Always so many concepts I cannot grasp. I should despair, but for 
curiosity prodding me on. Explain first “boy” and “girl” and “twin 
sister.” 

At a time like this! Welly we humans are divided into two sexes for 
purposes of continuing the race. These tzvo sexes arc called ''boys*' and 
"girlsy* and for convenience it has been decided that the small continua¬ 
tions—like you—should be carried inside the girls until they are strong 
enough to exist alone. Sometimes the little continuations are aloney some¬ 
times they come in pairSy sometimes three or ez'ien more together. 

And Fm one of a pair? 

There you have it. That is a little girl lying next to you; you can hear 
her heart beating. Your mother - 

Stop, stop! Too much to understand at once. Must tliink to my¬ 
self about this. Will call you back. 

Don't be long. Every minute takes you farther from me. . . . 

Must keep a hold on myself. My brain reels. Everything so strange! 
And my universe shrunken to a womb. Numb, just feel numb. Can¬ 
not manage to cope with any more. Number. Mmmm. 

Back into the deep dark, soothed and suckled. Now I am a fish, 
twinkling smoothly through the uncrumpled water. Everytliing here 
calm, but ahead—The brink! I turn tail and flip back—too late, too 
late. 

Heyy don't panic there. It's only me! 

Danger, you said danger. 
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Keep calm and take it easy. There is something you must do for me — 
for us alL If you do that^ there is no danger. 

Tell me quickly. 

As yet it is too difficult. In a few days you will he ready—if I can hang 
out that long. 

Why is it dilficult? 

Only because you are small. 

Where are you? 

I am on a 7vorld rather like Earth which is ninety light years from 
Earth and getting further from you even as we communicate together. 

Why? How? Don’t understand. So much is now beyond my under¬ 
standing; before you came everything was peaceful and dim. 

Lie quiet and don'‘t fret^ son. You're doing well: you take the point 
quickly^ yoiCll reach Earth yet. You are travelling towards Earth in a 
spaceship which left Mir one ^ the planet where I am, sixteen days age. 

Send that picture of a spaceship again. 

Coming up. . 

It is a kind of metal womb for us all. That idea I can more or less 
grasp, but you don’t explain distances to me satisfactorily. 

These are big distances, what we call light years. I can't picture them 
for you properly because a human mind never really grasps them. 

Then they don’t exist. 

Unfortunately they exist all right. But they are only comprehensible 
as mathematical concepts. OHHH! My leg, . , , 

Why are you stopping? I remember you suddenly stopped before. 
You send a horrible pain thought, then you are gone. iVnswer. 

Wait a minute, 

I can hardly hear you. Now I am interested, why do you not con¬ 
tinue? Are you there? 

. . . this is all beyond me. We're all finished. Judy, my love, if only I 
could reach you. , , . 

Who arc you talking to? Answer me at once! This is all so frus¬ 
trating, You are so faint and your message so blurred. 

Call you when I can. . . . 

Fear and pain. Only symbols from his mind to mine, yet they have 
an uncomfortable meaning of their own—something elusive. Perhaps 
another race memory. 

My owm memory is not good. Un-used. I must train it. Something 
he said eludes me; I must try to remember it. Yet why should I 
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bother? None of it really concerns me, I am safe here, safe for ever 
in this darkness. 

That was it! There is another here with me, a sister. Why does he 
not send to her? Perhaps I could send to her; she is nearer to me than 
he is. 

Sister! Sister! I am calling you. The throbbing comes from her but 
she does not answer. 

This whole thing is imagination. I am talking to myself. Wait! 
Like a distant itch I can feel his projections coming back again. Do 
not trouble to listen to his riddles. 

Curious. 

... gangreney without doubt. Shall be dead before these blue devils get 
me to their village. So much Judy and I planned to do. .. . 

Are you listenings son? 

No, no. 

Listen carefully while I give you some instructions. 

Have something to ask you. 

Please save it. The connection between us is gromng attenuated: soon 
we will be out of mind range. 

Indifferent. 

My dear chiidy how could you he other than indijferent! / am truly 
sorry to have broken so early into your foetal sleep. 

An unnamable sensation, half-pleasant: gratitude, love? No doubt 
a race memory. 

It may be so. Try to remember me — later. NoWy business. Your mother 
and I were on our way back to Earth when we stopped on this world 
MironCy where 1 now am. It was an unnecessary luxury to break our 
journey. How bitterly now I wish we had never stopped. 

Why did you? 

Welly it was chiefly to please Judy—your mother. This is a beautiful 
worldy round the North Poky anyhow. We had wandered some way from 
the ship when a group of natives burst out upon us. 

Natives? 

People who live here. They are sub-humany blue^skinned and hair^ 
less—not pretty to look at. 

Picture! 

/ think yoiCd be better without one. Judy and I ran like mad for the 
ship. We were nearly up to it when a rock caught me behind the knee — 
they were pitching rocks at us—and I went down. Judy never noticed 
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until she was in the air locky atul then the savages were on me. My leg 
was hurt; I couldn^t even put up a fight. 

Please tell me no more of this. It makes me ill. I want mmmm. 
Listenson, don^t cut off! That''s all the frightening part, I called to 
Judy to make off home^ so she and you and your sister got safely away. 
The savages are taking me over the mountains to their village, I don't 
think they mean to harm me; Pm just a ,, , curiosity to them. 

Please let me mmmm. 

You can go comatose as soon as Pve explained how these little space 
craft work, Astrogating^ the business of getting from one planet to 
another^ is far too intricate a task for anyone but an expert to master. 
Pm not an expert^ Pm a geohistorian. So the whole thing is done by a 
robot pilot. You feed it details like payload^ and gravities and destina¬ 
tion^ and it juggles them zoith the data in its memory banks and works 
out all the course for you—carries you home safely^ in fact. Do you get 
all that? 

This sounds a very complicated procedure. 

Now you're talking like your mother^ boy. She's never bothered^ but 
actually it's all simple stuff: the complications take place under the steel 
panelling where you don't worry about them. The point Pm trying to 
make is that steering is all automatic once you've punched in a few 
co-ordinates, 

Fm dead tired. 

So am I, Fortunately^ before we left the ship that last time^ 1 had set 
up the figures for Earth, 0,K,? 

If you had not, she would not have been able to get home? 

Exactly it. You have your father's brains^, kid. Keep trying! She left 
Mir one safely and you are now all heading for Earth—but you'll never 
make it. When I set the figures iipj they zvere right; but my not being 
aboard made them wrong. Every split second of thrust the ship makes is 
calculated for an extra eleven and a half stone that isn't there. It's here 
with me, being hauled along a mountain. 

Is this bad? Except, I mean, for you. Does it mean we reach Earth 
travelling too fast? 

No, son. IT MEANS YOIPEL NEVER REACH EARTH AT 
ALL. The ship moves in an hyperbola, and although my weight is only 
about 07 ie eight thousandth of total ship's mass, that tiny fraction of 
error will have ynultiplicd itself into a couple of light years by the time 
you get adjacent to the solar system, 
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Fm trying, but this talk of distance means notliing to me. Explain 
it again. 

Where you are there is neither light nor space; how do I make you 
feel what a light year is? No^you^ll just have to take it from me that the 
crucial point is, you’ll shoot right past the Earth. 

Can’t we go on till wc hit another planet? 

You will—if Jiothing is done about it. But landfall will he delayed 
some odd thousands of years. 

You are growing fainter. Strain too much. Must nrnimm. 

The fish again, and the water deep about him. No peace in the pool 
now. Cool pool, cruel pool, pool— The waters whirl towards the brink. 

I am the fish-foetus. Have I dreamed? Was there a voice talking to 
me? It seems unlikely. And if it spoke, did it speak truth? Something 
I had to ask it, one gigantic fact which made nonsense of everything; 
something—ah, cannot remember. Could refute everything if I 
could remember tliat. 

Perhaps there was no voice. Perhaps in this darkness I have taken 
a wrong turning in my development: a wrong choice between sanity 
and non-sanity. Then my first thoughts may have been correct. I 
am eveiyahing and I am mad! 

Help! Speak to me, speak! 

No reply. The throbbing only. That was the question- 

. . . thank heavens for hot spring zvater .... 

Hello! Father? 

How long zvill they let me lie here in this pool? They must realize Tm 
not long for this world, or any other. 

I’m awake and answering! 

Just let me lie here. Son, it’s man’s first pleasure and his last to lie and 
swill in hot water. Wish 1 could live to knozvyou .... However. To work. 
Here’s what you have to do to get out of this present jarn. 

Am powerless here. Unable to do an^ahing. 

Don’t get frightened. There’s something you already do very expertly: 
telemit. 

Non-comprehension. 

We talk to each other over this growing distance by zvhat is called 
telepathy. It’s part gift, part skill. It happens to be the only contact 
between distant planets, except spaceships. But zvhereas spaceships take 
time to get anywhere, thought is instantaneous. 
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Understood. 

Good. Unfortunately^ zohcreas spaceships get anywhere in time^ 
thought has a definite limited range. Its span is as strictly governed as — 
well) as the size of a plant) for instance. When you are fifty light years 
from MironC) contact between us will abruptly cease. 

What stops thought? 

1 don^t knoW) any more than I could tell you what started it to begin 
zvith. 

Other obvious questions: how far apart are we now? 

At the most we haz)e forty-eight hours more in contact. 

Don’t leave me. I shall be lonely! 

77 / be lonely too—hut not for long. But yoU) soU) you are already 
half-way to Earth) or as near as ! can estimate it you are. soon as 
contact between us ceases^ you must call TRE. 

Which means? 

Telepath Radial Earth. It's a general control and information centre^ 
permanently beamed for any son of emergency. You can raise them) I 
can't. 

They won’t know me. 

ril give you their call pattern. They'll soon know you when you tele- 
rnit. You can give them my pattern for identification if you like. You 
must explain zvhat is happening. 

Doubtful. 

You can explain) can't you?—About your missing Earth altogether? 

Will they believe? 

Of course. 

Are they real? 

Of course. 

Hard to believe in more people tlian just us. I had a question- 

Just a minutC) lei's get this sorted out. Tell TRE what the trouble is; 
they'll send out a fast ship to pick Judy and you up before you are out of 
range. 

Yes, now I have it. I wanted to ask you that question. Voice- 

Wait a minute^ son. . . . You're going faints or is that me? , . . Can 
you smell the gangrene over all those light years? . . . These blue horrors 
are lifting me out of the spring) and I'll probably pass out. Not much 
time . . . 

Father, what is tliis “time” that seems to mean so much to 
you? 
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... time like an ever-rolling stream hears all her sons, ,, , Aaah, , , . 
Time,, son, never enough time. . . . 

Pain. Pain and silence. Revulsion in me. Can the universe be as 
horrible and confusing as he would have me think? All like a dream. 

Almmm. Long silence and darkness. Voice gone. Strain. Try. 

. . . distance ... 

Voice! Father! Louder! 

... too feeble. , . . Done all I could. ... 

Tell me just one thing. Father! 

Quickly. 

Was it difficult to rouse me at first? 

Yes. In the Pre-natal Academics feeiuses arc not roused for trainmg 
and indoctrination until they are seven and a half months old. But this 
was an emergency. I had to .. . oky Pm too weary - 

Then why did you rouse me and not communicate with my 
mother? 

The village! We^re nearly there. Just down into the valley and ifs 
journcy^s end. . . . Human race only di*^oeloping telepathic powers 
gradually. . . . Steady^ you fcllozvs! 

The question, answ'cr the question. 

That is the answer. Easy down the. slope^ hoys. Don't want to burst 
this great big leg, eh? Er ... I had the ability but Judy hadn't; I couldn't 
call her a yard away. But you've got the ability. Easy, oh! All the 
matter in the universe is in my leg. . . . 

But why — you sound so muddled — why - ? 

Good old Mcndelian theory. . . . You and your sister, one sensitive, 
one not. Two eyes of the giant and only one can sec properly . . . the 
path's too steep to — whoa, Cyclops, steady, boy, or you'll put out that 
other eye. 

Cannot understand! 

Understand? My leg's a flaming torch—put out anyone's eye. Steady, 
steady! Gently down tht steep blue hill. 

Father! 

What's the matter? 

1 can’t understand. Are you talking of real things? 

Sorry, boy. Steady now. Touch of delirium; it's the pain. You'll be 
O.K. if you get in contact with TRE. Remember? 

Yes, I remember. If only I could ... I don’t know. Mother is 
real then? 
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Yes, You must look after her. 

And is the giant real? 

The giant? What giant? You mean the giant hilL The people are 
climbing up the giant MIL Up to my giant leg. Good-bye^ son. Pve got 
to see a blue man about a .. ,a leg.a leg .... 

Father! 

.., a leg of blue mutton. . . . 

Father, where are you going? Wait, wait, look, see, I can move a 
little. Fve just discovered I can turn. Fatherl 

No answer now. Just a tiny stream of silence and the throbbing. 
And the throbbing. My silent sister. She can’t think like I can. I have 
got to call TRE. 

Plenty of time. Perhaps if I turn first.... Easy. Pm only six months, 
he said. Maybe I could call more easily if I was outside, in the real 
universe. If I turn again. 

Now if I kick. ... 

Ah, easy now. Kick again. Good. Wonder if my legs are blue. 

Kick. 

Good. Something yielding. 

Kick. . . . 
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ERIC FRANK RUSSELL 


The ship arced out of a golden sky and landed with a whoop and a 
wallop that cut down a mile of lush vegetation. Another half mile of 
growths turned black and drooped to ashes under the final flicker of 
the tail rocket blasts. That arrival was spectacular, full of verve, and 
worthy of four columns in any man’s paper. But the nearest sheet 
was distant by a goodly slice of a lifetime, and there was none to 
record what this far comer of the cosmos regarded as the pettiest of 
events. So the ship squatted tired and still at the foremost end of the 
ashy blast-track and the sky glowed down and the green world 
brooded solemnly all around. 

Within the transpex control dome, Steve Ander sat and thought 
things over. It was his habit to think things over carefully. Astronauts 
were not the impulsive daredevils so dear to the stereopticon-ioving 
public. They couldn’t afford to be. The hazards of tlie profession re¬ 
quired an infinite capacity for cautious, contemplative thought. Five 
minutes’ consideration had prevented many a collapsed lung, many a 
leaky heart, many a fractured frame. Steve valued his skeleton. He 
wasn’t conceited about it and he’d no reason to believe it in any way 
superior to anyone else’s skeleton. But he’d had it a long time, found 
it quite satisfactory, and had an intense desire to keep it—intact. 

Therefore, while the tail tubes cooled off with their usual creaking 
contractions, he sat in the control seat, stared through the dome with 
eyes made unseeing by deep preoccupation, and performed a few 
thinks. 

Firstly, he’d made a rough estimate of this world during his hectic 
approach. As nearly as he could judge, it was ten times the size of 
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Terra. But his weight didn’t seem abnormal. Of course, one’s notions 
of weight tended to be somewhat wild when for some weeks one’s 
own weight has shot far up or far down in between periods of weight¬ 
lessness. The most reasonable estimate had to be based on muscular 
reaction. If you felt as sluggish as a Saturnian sloth, your weight was 
way up. If you felt as powerful as Angus McKittrick’s bull, your 
weight was down. 

Normal weight meant Terrestrial mass despite this planet’s tenfold 
volume. That meant light plasma. And that meant lack of heavy 
elements. No thorium. No nickel. No nickel-thorium alloy. Ergo, no 
getting back. The Kingston-Kane atomic motors demanded fuel in 
the form of ten gauge nickel-thorium alloy wire fed directly into the 
vaporizers. Denatured plutonium would do, but it didn’t occur in 
natural form, and it had to he made. He had three yards nine and a 
quarter inches of nickel-thorium left on the feed-spool. Not enough. 
He was here for keeps. 

A wonderful thing, logic. You could start from the simple premise 
that when you were seated your behind was no flatter than usual, 
and work your way to the inevitable conclusion that you were a 
wanderer no more. You’d become a native. Destiny had you tagged 
as suitable for the status of oldest inhabitant. 

Steve pulled an ugly face and said, “Darn!” 

The face didn’t have to be pulled far. Nature had given said pan 
a good start. That is to say, it wasn’t handsome. It was a long, lean, 
nut-brown face with pronounced jaw muscles, prominent cheek¬ 
bones, and a thin, hooked nose. This, with his dark eyes and black 
hair, gave him a hawklike appearance. Friends talked to him about 
tepees and tomahawks whenever they wanted him to feel at home. 

Well, he w^asn’t going to feel at home any more; not unless this 
brooding jungle held intelligent life dopey enough to swap ten 
gauge nickel-thorium wire for a pair of old boots. Or unless some 
dopey search party was intelligent enough to pick this cosmic dust 
mote out of a cloud of motes, and took him back. He estimated this 
as no less than a million-to-one chance. Like spitting at the Empire 
State hoping to hit a cent-sized mark on one of its w^alls. 

Reaching for his everfio stylus and the ship’s log, he opened the 
log, looked absently at some of the entries. 

“Eighteenth day: The spatial convulsion has now flung me past 
rotal-range of Rigel. Am being tossed into uncharted regions. 
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“Twenty-fourth day: Ann of convulsion now tails back seven 
parsecs. Robot recorder now out of gear. Angle of throw changed 
seven times today. 

“Twenty-ninth day: Now beyond arm of the convulsive sweep 
and regaining control. Speed far beyond range of the astrometer. 
Applying braking rockets cautiously. Fuel reserve: fourteen hundred 
yards. 

“Thirty-seventh day: Making for planetary system now within 
reach.” 

He scowled, his jaw muscles lumped, and he wrote slowly and 
legibly, “Thirty-ninth day: Landed on planet unknown, primary un¬ 
known, galactic area standard reference and sector numbers un¬ 
known. No cosmic formations were recognizable when observed 
shortly before landing. Angles of offshoot and speed of transit not 
recorded, and impossible to estimate. Condition of ship: workable. 
Fuel reserve: three and one quarter yards.” 

Closing the log, he scowled again, rammed the stylus into its desk- 
grip, and muttered, “Now to check on the outside air and then see 
how the best girl’s doing,” 

The Radson register had three simple dials. The first recorded 
outside pressure at thirteen point seven pounds, a reading he ob¬ 
served with much satisfaction. The second said tliat oxygen content 
was high. The third had a bi-coloured dial, half white, half red, and 
its needle stood in the middle of the white. 

“Breathable,” he grunted, clipping down the register’s lid. Cross¬ 
ing the tiny control room, he slid aside a metal panel, looked into the 
padded compartment behind. “Coming out. Beauteous?” he asked, 

“Steve loves Laura?” inquired a plaintive voice. 

“You bet he does!” he responded with becoming passion. He 
shoved an arm into the compartment, brought out a large, gaudily 
coloured macaw. “Does Laura love Steve?” 

“Hey-hey!” cackled Laura harshly. Climbing up his arm, the bird 
perched on his shoulder. He could feel the grip of its powerful claws. 
It regarded him with a beady and brilliant eye, then rubbed its crim¬ 
son head against his left ear. “Hey-hey! Time flies!” 

“Don’t mention it,” he reproved. “There’s plenty to remind me of 
the fact without you chipping in.” 

Reaching up, he scratched her poll while she stretched and bowed 
with absurd delight. He was fond of Laura. She was more than a 
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pet. She was a bona fide member of the crew, issued with her own 
rations and drawing her own pay. Every probe ship had a crew of 
two: one man, one macaw. When he’d first heard of it, the practice 
had seemed crazy—but when he got the reasons, it made sense. 

“Lonely men, probing beyond the edge of the charts, get queer 
psychological troubles. They need an anchor to Earth. A macaw 
provides the necessary companionship—and morel It’s the space- 
hardiest bird we’ve got, its weight is negligible, it can talk and 
amuse, it can fend for itself when necessary. On land, it will often 
sense dangers before you do. Any strange fruit or food it may eat is 
safe for you to eat. Many a man’s life has been saved by his macaw. 
Look after yours, my boy, and it’ll look after you!” 

Yes, they looked after each other, Terrestrials both. It was almost 
a symbiosis of the spaceways. Before the era of astronavigation no¬ 
body had thought of such an arrangement, though it had been done 
before. Miners and their canaries. 

Moving over to the miniature air lock, he didn’t bother to operate 
the pump. It wasn’t necessary with so small a difference between in¬ 
ternal and external pressures. Opening both doors, he let a little of 
his higher-pressured air sigh out, stood on the rim of the lock, 
jumped down. Laura fluttered from his shoulder as he leaped, fol¬ 
lowed him wfith a flurry of wings, got her talons into his jacket as he 
staggered upright. 

The pair went around the ship, silently surveying its condition. 
Front braking nozzles O.K., rear steering flares O.K., tail propulsion 
tubes O.K. All were badly scored but stiD usable. The skin of the 
vessel likewise was scored but intact. Three months’ supply of food 
and maybe a thousand yards of wire could get her home, theoretically. 
But only theoretically; Steve had no delusions about the matter. The 
odds were still against him even if given the means to move. How do 
you navigate from you-don’t-know-where to you-don’t-know-where? 
Answer: you stroke a rabbit’s foot and probably arrive you-don’t- 
know-where-else. 

“Well,” he said, rounding the tail, “it’s something in which to 
live. It’ll save us building a shanty. Way back on Terra they want 
fifty thousand smackers for an all-metal, streamlined bungalow, so I 
guess we’re mighty lucky. I’ll make a garden here, and a rockery 
there, and build a swimming pool out back. You can wear a pretty 
frock and do all the cooking.” 
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“Yawk!” said Laura derisively. 

Turning, he had a look at the nearest vegetation. It was of all 
heights, shapes and sizes, of all shades of green with a few tending 
towards blueness. There was something pccuhar about the stuff but 
he was unable to decide where the strangeness lay. It wasn’t that the 
growths were alien and unfamiliar—one expected that on every new 
world—but an underlying something which they shared in common. 
They had a vague, shadowy air of being not quite right in some basic 
respect impossible to define. 

A plant grew right at his feet. It was green in colour, a foot high, 
and monocotyledonous. Looked at as a thing in itself, there was 
nothing wrong with it. Near to it flourished a bush of darker hue, a 
yard high, with green, firlike needles in lieu of leaves, and pale, waxy 
berries scattered over it. That, too, was innocent enough when 
studied apart from its neighbours. Beside it grew a similar plant, 
differing only in that its needles were longer and its berries a bright 
pink. Beyond these towered a cactus-like object dragged out of some¬ 
body’s drunken dreams, and beside it stood an umbrella-frame which 
had taken root and produced little purple pods. Individually, they 
were acceptable. Collectively, they made the discerning mind search 
anxiously for it knew not what. 

That eerie feature had Steve stumped. Whatever it was, he couldn’t 
nail it down. There was something stranger than the mere strange¬ 
ness of new forms of plant fife, and that was all. He dismissed the 
problem with a shrug. Time enough to trouble about such matters 
after he’d dealt with others more urgent such as, for example, the 
location and purity of the nearest water supply. 

A mile away lay a lake of some liquid that might be water. He’d 
seen it ghttering in the sunlight as he’d made his descent, and he’d 
tried to land fairly near to it. If it wasn’t water, well, it’d be just his 
tough luck and he’d have to look someplace else. At worst, the tiny 
fuel reserve would be enough to permit one circumnavigation of the 
planet before the ship became pinned down forever. Water he must 
have if he wasn’t going to end up imitating the mummy of Rameses 
the Second. 

Reaching high, he grasped the rim of the port, dexterously muscled 
himself upward and through it. For a minute he moved around inside 
the ship, then reappeared with a four-gallon freezocan which he 
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tossed to the ground. Then he dug out his popgun, a belt of explosive 
shells, and let down the folding ladder from lock to surface. He’d 
need that ladder. He could muscle himself up through a hole seven 
feet high, but not with fifty pounds of can and water. 

Finally, he locked both the inner and outer air lock doors, skipped 
down the ladder, picked up the can. From the way he’d made his 
landing the lake should be directly bow~on relative to the vessel, and 
somewliere the otlicr side of those distant trees. Laura took a fresh 
grip on his shoulder as he started off. The can swung from his left 
hand. His right hand rested warily on the gun. He was perpendicular 
on this world instead of horizontal on another because, on two 
occasions, his hand had been ready on the gun, and because it was 
the most nervous hand lie possessed. 

The going w^as rough. It wasn’t so much that the terrain was 
craggy as the fact that impeding growths got in his way. At one 
moment he was stepping over an ankle-high shrub, the next he was 
facing a burly plant struggling to become a tree. Behind the plant 
would be a creeper, then a natural zareba of thorns, a fuzz of fine 
moss, followed by a giant fcm. Progress consisted of stepping over 
one item, ducking beneath a second, going around a third, and crawl¬ 
ing under a fourth. 

It occurred to liim, belatedly, that if he’d planted the ship tail- 
first to the lake instead of bow-on, or if he’d let the braking rockets 
blow after he’d touched down, he’d have saved himself much twist¬ 
ing and dodging. All this obstructing stuif would have been reduced 
to ashes for at least half the distance to the lake—together with any 
venomous life it might conceal. 

That last thought rang like an alarm bell within his mind just as 
he doubled up to pass a low-swung creeper. On Venus were creepers 
that coiled and constricted, swiftly, viciously. Macaws played merry 
hell if taken within fifty yards of them. It was a comfort to know that, 
this time, Laura was riding his shoulder unperturbed—but he kept 
the hand on the gun. 

The elusive peculiarity of the planet’s vegetation bothered him 
all the more as he progressed through it. His inability to discover and 
name this unnameable quecrncss nagged at him as he went on, A 
frown of self-disgust was on his lean face when he dragged himself 
free of a clinging bush and sat on a rock in a tiny clearing. 
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Dumping the can at his feet, he glowered at it and promptly 
caught a glimpse of something bright and shining a few feet beyond 
the can. He raised his gaze. It was then he saw the beetle. 

The creature was the biggest of its kind ever seen by human eyes. 
There were other things bigger, of course, but not of this type. 
Crabs, for instance. But this was no crab. The beetle ambling pur¬ 
posefully across the clearing was large enough to give any crab a 
severe inferiority complex, but it was a genuine, twenty-four-carat 
beetle. And a beautiful one. like a scarab. 

Except that he clung to the notion that little bugs were vicious and 
big ones companionable, Steve had no phobia about insects. The 
amiability of large ones was a thcor>^ inherited from schoolkid days 
when he'd been the doting owner of a three-inch stag beetle afflicted 
with the name of Edgar. 

So he knelt beside the creeping giant, placed his hand palm up¬ 
ward in its path. It investigated the hand with waving feelers, climbed 
onto his palm, paused there niminatively. It shone with a sheen of 
brilliant metallic blue and it weighed about three pounds. He jogged 
it on his hand to get its weight, then put it down, let it wander on. 
Laura watched it go with a sharp but incurious eye. 

^"Scarahaeus Anderiiy^ Steve said with glum satisfaction. ‘T pin my 
name on him—but nobody’ll ever know it!” 

“Dinna fash y’rseri” shouted I.aura in a hoarse voice imported 
straight from Aberdeen. “Dinna fash! Stop chumierin’, wumman! 
Y’ gie me a pain ahint ma sporran! Dinna-” 

“Shut up!” Steve jerked his shoulder, momentarily unbalancing 
the bird. “Why d’you pick up that barbaric dialect quicker than any¬ 
thing else, eh?” 

“AlcGillicuddy,” shrieked Laura with ear-splitting relish. “Mc- 

Gilli-Gilli-Gillicuddy! The great black-!” It ended with a word 

that pushed Steve’s eyebrow^s into his hair and surprised even the 
bird itself. Filming its eyes with amazement, it tightened its claw- 
hold on his shoulder, opened the eyes, emitted a couple of raucous 
clucks, and joyfully repeated, “The great black-” 

It didn’t get the chance to complete the new and lovely word. A 
violent jerk of the shoulder unseated it in the nick of time and it 
fluttered to the ground, squaw^king protestingly. Scarabacus Anderii 
lumbered out from behind a bush, his blue armour glistening as if 
freshly polished, and stared reprovingly at I.aura. 
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Then something fifty yards away released a snort like the trumpet 
of doom and took one step that shook the earth. Scarabaeus Anderii 
took refuge under a projecting root. Laura made an agitated swoop 
for Steve’s shoulder and clung there desperately. Steve’s gun was out 
and pointing northward before the bird had found its perch. Another 
step. The ground quivered. 

Silence for awhile. Steve continued to stand like a statue. Then 
came a monstrous whistle more forceful than that of a locomotive 
blowing off steam. Something squat and wide and of tremendous 
length charged headlong through the half-concealing vegetation while 
the earth trembled beneath its weight. 

Its mad onrush carried it blindly twenty yards to Steve’s rights the 
gun swinging to cover its course, but not firing. Steve caught an 
extended glimpse of a slate-grey bulk wi"h a serrated ridge on its back 
which, despite the thing’s pace, took long to pass. It seemed several 
times the length of a fire ladder. 

Bushes were flung roots topmost and small trees whipped aside as 
the creature pounded grimly onward in a straight line wliicb carried 
it far past the ship and into the dim distance. It left behind a tattered 
swathe wide enough for a first-class road. Then the reverberations of 
its mighty tonnage died out, and it was gone. 

Steve used his left hand to puli out a handkerchief and wipe the 
back of his neck. He kept the gun in his right hand. The explosive 
shells in that gun were somewhat wicked; any one of them could 
deprive a rhinoceros of a hunk of meat weighing two hundred pounds. 
If a man caught one, he just strewed himself over the landscape. By 
the looks of that slate-coloured galloper, it would need half a dozen 
shells to feel incommoded. A seventy-fivc-millimetre bazooka would 
be more effective for kicking it in the back teeth, but probe ship boys 
don’t tote around such artillery. Steve finished the mopping, put the 
handkerchief back, picked up the can. 

Laura said pensively, ‘T want my mother.” 

He scowled, made no reply, set out toward the lake. Her feathers 
still ruffled, Laura rode his shoulder and lapsed into surly silence. 

The stuff in the lake was water, cold, faintly green and a little bitter 
to the taste. Coflfee would camouflage the flavour. If anything, it 
might improve the coffee since he liked his java bitter, but the stufif 
would have to be tested before absorbing it in any quantity. Some 
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poisons were accumulative. It wouldn’t do to guzzle gaily while 
building up a death-dealing reserve of lead, for instance. Filling the 
freezocan, he lugged it to the ship in hundred yard stages. The swathe 
helped; it made an easier path to within short distance of the ship’s 
tail. He was perspiring freely by the time he reached the base of the 
ladder. 

Once inside the vessel, he relocked both doors, opened the air 
vents, started the auxiliary lighting-set and plugged in the percolator, 
using water out of his depleted reserve supply. The golden sky had 
dulled to orange, with violet streamers creeping upward from the 
horizon. Looking at it through the transpex dome, he found that the 
perpetual haze still effectively concealed the sinking sun. A brighter 
area to one side was all that indicated its position. He’d need his 
lights soon. 

Pulling out the collapsible table, he jammed its supporting leg into 
place, plugged into its rim the short rod which was Laura’s official 
seat. She claimed the perch immediately, watched him beadily as he 
set out her meal of water, melon seeds, sunflower seeds, pecans and 
unshelled oleo nuts. Her manners were anything but ladylike and she 
started eagerly, without waiting for him. 

A deep frown lay across his brown, muscular features as he sat at 
the table, poured out his coffee and commenced to eat. It persisted 
through the meal, was still there when he lit a cigarette and stared 
speculatively up at the dome. 

Presently, he murmured, 'd’ve seen the biggest bug that ever was. 
I’ve seen a few other bugs. There were a couple of little ones under 
a creeper. One was long and brown and many-Icggcd, like an earwig. 
The other w^as round and black, with little red dots on its wing cases. 
I’ve seen a tiny purple spider and a tinier green one of different 
shape, also a bug that looked like an aphid. But not an ant.” 

“Ant, ant,” hooted Laura. She dropped a piece of oleo nut, 
climbed dowm after it. “Yawk!” she added from the floor. 

“Nor a bee.” 

“Bee,” echoed Laura, companionably. “Bee-ant. Laura love 
Steve.” 

Still keeping his attention on the dome, he went on, “And what’s 
cockeyed about the plants is equally cockeyed about the bugs. I wish 
I could place it. Why can’t I? Maybe I’m going nuts already.” 

“Laura loves nuts.” 
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“I know it, you tcchnicoloured belly!” said Steve rudely. 

And at that point night fell with a silent bang. The gold and orange 
and violet abruptly were swamped with deep, impenetrable black¬ 
ness devoid of stars or any random gleam. Except for greenish 
glowings on the instrument panel, the control room was stygian, with 
Laura swearing steadily on the floor. 

Putting out a hand, Steve switched on the indirect lighting. Laura 
got to her perch with the rescued titbit, concentrated on the job of 
dealing with it and let him sink back into his thoughts. 

‘"Scarabaeus Anderii and a pair of smaller bugs and a couple of 
spiders, all diflbrent. At the other end of tlie scale, that gigantosaurus. 
But no ant, or bee. Or rather, no ants, no bees.” The switch from 
singular to plural stirred his back hairs qucerly. In some vague way, 
he felt that he’d touched the heart of the myster}\ “No ant—^no 
ants,” he thought. “No bee—no bees.” Almost he had it—but still it 
evaded him. 

Giving it up for the time being, he cleared the table, did a few 
minor chores. After that, he drew a standard sample from the freezo- 
can, put it through its paces. The bitter flavour he identilicd as being 
due to the presence of magnesium sulphate in quantity far too small 
to prove embarrassing. Drinkable—that was something! Food, drink 
and shelter were the three essentials of survival. Fle’d enough of the 
first for six or seven wrecks. The lake and the ship were his remaining 
guarantees of life. 

Finding the log, he entered the day’s report, bluntly, factually, 
without any embroidery. Partway through, he found himself stuck 
for a name for the planet. Ander^ he decided, w^ould cost him dear if 
the million-to-one chance put him back among the merciless play¬ 
mates of the Probe Service. O.K. for a bug, but not for a w^^rld. Laura 
wasn’t so hot, either—especially when you knew Laura. It wouldn’t 
be seemly to name a big, gold planet after an oversized parrot. 
Thinking over the golden aspect of this world’s sky, he hit upon the 
name of Oro, promptly made the christening authoritative by enter¬ 
ing it in his log. 

By the time he’d finished, Laura had her head buried deep under 
one wing. Occasionally she teetered and swung erect again. It always 
fascinated him to watch how her balance was maintained even in 
her slumbers. Studying her fondly, he remembered that unexpected 
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addition to her vocabulary. This shifted his thoughts to a fiery-headed 
and fierier-tongued individual named Mcnzics, the sworn foe of 
another volcano named McGillicuddy. If ever the opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself, he decided, the educative work of said Menzics was 
going to be rewarded with a bust on the snoot. 

Sighing, he put away the log, wound up the forty-day chrono¬ 
meter, opened his folding bunk and lay down upon it. His hand 
switched off the lights. Ten years back, a first landing w\)uld have 
kept him aw^ake all night in dithers of excitement. Hc\l got beyond 
that now. He’d done it often enough to have grown phlegmatic 
about it. His eyes closed in preparation for a good night’s sleep, and 
he did sleep—for two hours. 

What brought him awake within that short time he didn’t know, 
but suddenly he found himself sitting bolt upright on the edge of 
the bunk, his ears and nerves stretched to their utmost, his legs 
quivering in a w'ay they’d never done before. His whole body fizzed 
wdth that queer mixture of palpitation and shock wliich follow’s nar¬ 
row escape from disaster. 

This w^as something not within previous experience. Sure and 
certain in the intense darkness, his hand sought and found his gun. 
He cuddled the butt in his palm w'hile his mind strove to recall a 
possible nightmare, though he knew he w’as not given to nightmares 

Laura moved restlessly on her perch, not truly awake, yet not 
asleep, and this w^as unusual in her. 

Rejecting the dream theory, he stood up on the bunk, looked out 
through the dome. Blackness, the deepest, darkest, most impenetrable 
blackness it was possible to conceive. And silence! The outside world 
slumbered in the blackness and the silence as in a sable shroud. 

Yet never before had he felt so wide awake in this, his normal sleep¬ 
ing time. Puzzled, he turned slow^ly round to take in the full circle of 
unseeable view', and at one point he halted. The surrounding darkness 
was not complete. In the distance beyond the ship’s tail moved a tall, 
stately glow. How far off it might be was not possible to estimate, but 
the sight of it stirred his soul and caused his heart to leap. 

Uncontrollable emotions were not permitted to master his dis¬ 
ciplined mind. Narrowing his eyes, he tried to discern the nature of 
the glow^ w^hile his mind sought the reason why the mere sight of it 
should make him twang like a harp. Bending down, he felt at the 
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head of the bunk, found a leather case, extracted a pair of powerful 
night glasses. The glow was still moving, slowly, deliberately, from 
right to left. He got the glasses on it, screwed the lenses into focus, 
and the phenomenon leaped into closer view. 

The thing was a great column of golden haze much like that of the 
noonday sky except that small, intense gleams of silver sparkled with¬ 
in it. It was a shaft of lustrous mist bearing a sprinkling of tiny stars. 
It was like nothing known to or recorded by any form of life lower 
than the gods. But was it life? 

It moved, though its mode of locomotion could not be determined. 
Self-motivation is the prime symptom of Hfe. It could be life, con¬ 
ceivably though not credibly, from the Terrestrial viewpoint. Con¬ 
sciously, he preferred to think it a strange and purely local feature 
comparable with Saharan sand-devils. Subconsciously, he knew it 
was life, tall and terrifying. 

He kept the glasses on it while slowly it receded into the darkness, 
foreshortening with increasing distance and gradually fading from 
view. To the very last the observable field shifted and shuddered as 
he failed to control the quiver in his hands. And when the sparkling 
haze had gone, leaving only a pall over his lenses, he sat down on the 
bunk and shivered with eerie cold. 

Laura was dodging to and fro along her perch, now thoroughly 
aw^akc and agitated, but he wasn’t inclined to swatch on the lights and 
make the dome a beacon in the night. His hand went out, feeling for 
her in the darkness, and she clambered eagerly onto his wrist, thence 
to his lap. She was fussy and demonstrative, pathetically yearning for 
comfort and companionship. He scratched her poll and fondled her 
while she pressed close against his chest with funny little crooning 
noises. For some time he soothed her and, while doing it, fell asleep. 
Gradually he slumped backward on the bunk. Laura perched on his 
forearm, clucked tiredly, put her head under a wing. 

There was no further awakening until the outer blackness dis¬ 
appeared and the sky again sent its golden glow' pouring through the 
dome. Steve got up, stood on the bunk, had a good look over the 
surrounding terrain. It remained precisely the same as it had been 
the day before. Things stewed within his mind while he got his break¬ 
fast; especially the jumpiness he’d experienced in the night-time. 
Laura also was subdued and quiet. Only once before had she been 
like that—which was when he’d traipsed through the Venusian 
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section of the Panplanetary Zoo and had shown her a crested eagle. 
The eagle had stared at her with contemptuous dignity. 

Though he’d all the time in liis life, he now felt a peculiar urge to 
hasten. Getting the gun and the freczocan, he made a full dozen trips 
to the lake, wasting no minutes, nor stopping to study the still enig¬ 
matic plants and bugs. It was late in the afternoon by the time he’d 
filled the ship’s fifty-gallon reservoir, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he’d got a drinkable quota to match his food supply. 

There had been no sign of gigantosaurus or any other animal. 
Once he’d seen something flying in the far distance, birdlike or bat- 
like. Laura had cocked a sharp eye at it but betrayed no undue 
interest. Right now she was more concerned with a new fruit. Steve 
sat in the rim of the outer lock door, his legs dangling, and watched 
her clambering over a small tree thirty yards away. The gun lay in 
his lap; he was ready to take a crack at anything wliich might be 
ready to take a crack at Laura. 

The bird sampled the tree’s fruit, a crop resembling blue-shelled 
iychee nuts. She ate one with relish, grabbed another. Steve lay back 
in the lock, stretched to reach a bag, then dropped to the ground and 
went across to the tree. He tried a nut. Its flesh was soft, juicy, sweet 
and citrous. He filled the bag with the fruit, slung it into the ship. 

Nearby stood another tree, not quite the same, but very similar. 
It bore nuts like the first except that they were larger. Picking one, 
he offered it to I.aura who tried it, spat it out in disgust. Picking a 
second, he slit it, licked the flesh gingerly. As far as he could tell, it 
was the same. Evidently he couldn’t tell far enough: Laura’s diag¬ 
nosis said it was not the same. The difference, too subtle for him to 
detect, might be suiricicnt to roll him up like a hoop and keep him 
that shape to the unpleasant end. He flung the thing away, went 
back to his scat in the lock, and ruminated. 

That elusive, nagging feature of Oro’s plants and bugs could be 
narrowed down to these two nuts. He felt sure of that. If he could 
discover why—parrotwisc—one nut was a nut while the other nut 
was not, he’d have his finger right on the secret. The more he thought 
about those similar fruits the more he felt that, in sober fact, his 
finger was on the secret already—but he lacked the power to lift it 
and see what lay beneath. 

Tantalizingly, his mulling over the subject landed liim the same 
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place as before; namely, nowhere. It got his dander up, and he went 
back to the trees, subjected both to close examination. His sense of 
sight told him that they were dilferent individuals of the same species. 
Laura’s sense of whatchamacailit insisted that they were difi'erent 
species. Krgo, you can’t believe the evidence of your eyes. He was 
aware of that fact, of course, since it was a platitude of the spaceways, 
but when you couldn’t trust your optics, it was legitimate to try to 
discover just why you couldn’t trust ’em. And he couldn’t discover 
even that! 

It soured him so much that he returned to the ship, locked its 
doors, called Laura back to his shoulder and set off on a tailward ex¬ 
ploration. The rules of first landings w^rc simple and sensible. Go in 
slowly, come out quickly, and remember that all we want from you 
is evidence of suitability for human life. Thoroughly explore a small 
area rather than scout a big one—the mapping parties will do the 
rest. Use your ship as a base and centralize it where you can live— 
don’t move it unnecessarily. Restrict ^’'our trips to a radius represent¬ 
ing daylight-rcach and lock yourself in after dark. 

Was Oro suitable for human Ufe? The unwritten law w^as that you 
don’t jump to conclusions and say, “Of course! I’m still living, aren’t 
I?” Cameron, who’d plonked iiis ship on Mithra, for instance, 
thought he’d found paradise until, on the seventeenth day, he’d dis¬ 
covered the fungoid plague. He’d left like a bat out of hell and had 
spent three sweaty, swearing days in the Lunar Purification Plant 
before becoming fit for society. The authorities had vaporized his 
ship. Mithra had been taboo ever since. Ever\" world a potential 
trap baited with scenic delight. The job of the Probe Service was to 
enter the traps and jounce on the springs. Another dollop of real 
estate for Terra—if nothing broke your neck. 

Maybe Oro was loaded for bear. The tiling that w^alked in the 
night, Steve mused, bore awful suggestion of nonhuman powxr. So 
did a water-spout, and wdioevcr heard of anyone successfully WTest- 
ling with a water-spout? If this Oro-spout were sentient, so much the 
worse for human prospects. He’d have to get the measure of it, he 
decided, even if he had to chase it through the blank avenues of 
night. Plodding steadily away from the tail, gun in hand, he pondered 
so deeply that he entirely overlooked the fact that he wasn’t on a 
pukka probe job anyw^ay, and that nothing else remotely human 
might reach Oro in a thousand years. Even space-boys can be 
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creatures of habit. Their job; to look for deatli; they were liable to go 
on looking long after the need had passed, in bland disregard of the 
certainty that if you look for a thing long enough, ultimately 3 "ou find it! 

The ship’s chronometer had given him five hours to darkness. 
Two and a half hours each way; say ten miles out and ten back. The 
water had consumed his time. On the morrow, and henceforth, he’d 
increase the radius to twelve and take it easier. 

Then all thoughts lied from his mind as he came to tlie edge of the 
vegetation. The stuff didn’t dribble out of existence with hardy spurs 
and oifshoots fighting for a hold in rocky ground. It stopped abruptly, 
in light loam, as if cut off with a machete, and from where it stopped 
spread a different crop. The new growtlis were tiny and crj^stalline. 

He accepted the cr\^stalline crop without surprise, knowing tliat 
novelty w'as the inevitable feature of any new locale. Things were 
ordinary only by Terrestrial standards. Outside of Terra, nothing 
was supernormal or abnormal except insofar as they failed to jibe 
with tlieir own peculiar conditions. Besides, tlicre were crystalline 
growths on Mars. The one unacceptable feature of the situation w'as 
the way in which vegetable growths ended and crystalline ones began. 
He stepped back to the \'erge and made another startled survey of the 
borderhne. It was so straight that the sight screwed liis brain around. 
Like a field. A cultivated field. Dead straightness of that sort couldn’t 
be other than artificial. Little beads of moisture popped out on his 
back. 

Squatting on the heel of his right boot, he gazed at the nearest 
crystals and said to Laura, ‘'Chicken, I think these things got planted. 
Question is, who planted ’em?” 

“McGillicuddy,” suggested Laura brightly. 

Putting out a finger, he flicked the crystal sprouting near the toe of 
his boot, a green, branchy object an inch high. 

The crystal vibrated and said, in a sweet, high voice. 

He flicked its neighbour, and that said, ^"Zang!'' in lower tone. 

He flicked a third. It emitted no note, but broke into a thousand 
shards. 

Standing up, he scratched liis head, making Laura fight for a 
ciawhole wftliin tlie circle of his arm. One zinged and one zanged 
and one returned to dust. Two nuts. Zings and zangs and nuts. It 
was right in his grasp if only he could open his hand and look at what 
he’d got. 
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Then he lifted his puzzled and shghtly ireful gaze^ saw sometiiing 
fluttering erratically across the crystal field. It was making for the 
vegetation. Laura took off with a raucous cackle, her blue and crim¬ 
son wings beating powerfully. She swooped over the object, frighten¬ 
ing it so low that it dodged and sideslipped only a few feet above 
Steve’s head. He saw that it was a large butterfly, frill-winged, almost 
as gaudy as Laura. The bird swooped again, scaring the insect but 
not menacing it. He called her back, set out to cross the area ahead. 
Crystals crunched to powder under his heavy boots as he tramped on. 

Half an hour later he was toiling up a steep, crystal-coated slope 
when his thoughts suddenly jelled and he stopped with such abrupt¬ 
ness that Laura spilled from his shoulder and perforce took to wing. 
She beat round in a circle, came back to her perch, made bitter re¬ 
marks in an unknown language. 

“One of this and one of that,” he said. “No twos or threes or 
dozens. Nothing I’ve seen has repeated itself. There’s only one 
gigantosaurus, only one Scarabaeus Andcrii, only one of every other 
danged thing. Every item is unique, original, and an individual 
creation in its own right. What does that suggest?” 

“McGillicuddy,” offered Laura. 

“For Pete’s sake, forget McGillicuddy.” 

“For Pete’s sake, for Pete’s sake,” yelled Laura, much taken by the 
phrase. “The great black-” 

Again he upset her in the nick of time, making her take to flight 
while he continued talking to himself. “It suggests constant and all- 
per\^ading mutation. Everything breeds something quite different 
from itself and there aren’t any dominant strains.” FIc frowned at 
the obvious snag in this theory. “But how the blazes does anything 
breed? What fertilizes which?” 

“McGilli-” began Laura, then changed her mind and shut up. 

“Anyway, if nothing breeds true, it’ll be tough on the food prob¬ 
lem,” he went on. “What’s edible on one plant may be a killer on its 
offspring. Today’s fodder is tomorrow’s poison. How’s a farmer to 
know what he’s going to get? Hey-hey, if I’m guessing right, this 
planet won’t support a couple of hogs.” 

“No, sir. No hogs. Laura loves hogs.” 

“Be quiet,” he snapped. “Now, what shouldn’t support a couple 
of hogs demonstrably does support gigantosaurus—and any other 
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fancy animals which may be moocliing around. It seems crazy to me. 
On Venus or any other place full of consistent fodder, gigantosaurus 
would thrive, but here, according to my calculations, the big lunk 
has no right to be alive. He ought to be dead.’’ 

So saying, he topped the rise and found the monster in question 
sprawling right across the opposite slope. It 7vas dead. 

The way in wliich he determined its deadness was appropriately 
swift, simple and effective. Its enormous bulk lay draped across the 
full length of the slope and its dragon-head, the size of a lifeboat, 
pointed towards him. The head had two dull, lacklustre eyes hke 
dinner plates. He planted a shell smack in tlie right eye and a sizeable 
hunk of noggin promptly splashed in all directions. The body did 
not stir. 

There w^as a shell ready for the other eye should tlie creature leap 
to frantic, vengeful life, but the mighty hulk remained supine. 

His boots continued to desiccate crystals as he went down tlie 
slope, curved a hundred yards ofi'his route to get around the corpse, 
and trudged up the farther rise. Momentarily, he w^asn’t much in¬ 
terested in the dead beast. Time w’as short and he could come again 
tomorrow', bringing a full-colour stereoscopic camera wdth him. 
Gigantosaurus w^ould go on record in style, but would have to wait. 

This second rise was a good deal higher, and more trying a climb. 
Its crest represented the approximate limit of this day's trip, and he 
felt anxious to surmount it before turning back. Humanity's charac¬ 
teristic urge to see what lay over the hill remained as strong as on the 
day determined ancestors topped the Rockies. He had to have a look, 
firstly because elevation gave range to the vision, and secondly be¬ 
cause of that prowler in the night—and, nearly as he could estimate, 
the prowler had gone dowm behind this rise. A column of mist, 
sucked down from the sky, might move around aimlessly, going 
nowhere, but instinct maintained that this had been no mere column 
of mist, and that it was going somew'here. 

Where? 

Out of breath, he pounded over the crest, looked down into an 
immense valley, and found the answer. 

The crystal growths gave out on the crest, again in a perfectly 
straight line. Beyond them the light loam, devoid of rock, ran gently 
down to the valley and up the farther side. Both slopes were sparsely 
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dotted with queer, jeUylike lumps of matter which lay and quivered 
beneath the sky’s golden glow* 

From the closed end of the valley jutted a great, ghstening fabri¬ 
cation, flat-roofed, flat-fronted, with a huge, square hole gaping in it. 
mid-section at front. It looked like a tremendous oblong slab of 
pohshed, milk-white plastic half-buried endwise in a sandy hills 
No decoration disturbed its smooth, gleaming surface. No road led 
to the hole in front. Somehow, it had the new-old air of a house that 
struggles to look empty because it is full—of fiends. 

Steve’s back hairs prickled as he studied it. One thing was obvious 
—Oro bore intelligent life. One thing was possible—the golden 
column represented that life. One thing was probable—fleshly 
Terrestrials and hazy Orons would have difliculty in finding a basis 
for friendship and co-operation. 

Whereas enmity needs no basis. 

Curiosity and caution pulled him opposite ways. One urged him 
down into the valley while the other drove him back, back, wliile 
yet there was time. He consulted his watch. Less than three hours 
to go, within which he had to return to the ship, enter the log, pre¬ 
pare supper. 'I’hat milky creation was at least two miles away, a good 
hour’s journey there and back. Let it wait. Give it another day and 
he’d have more time for it, with the benefit of needful thought 
betweentimes. 

Caution triumphed. He investigated the nearest jcllyblob. It was 
flat, a yard in diameter, green, with bluish streaks and many tiny 
bubbles hiding in its scmitransparency. The thing pulsated slowly. 
He poked it with the toe of his boot, and it contracted, humping itself 
in the middle, then sluggishly relaxed. No amoeba, he decided. A low 
form of life, but compheated withal. Laura didn’t like the object. She 
skittered off as he bent over it, vented her anger by bashing a few 
crystals. 

This jello dollop wasn’t like its nearest neighbour, or like any 
other. One of each, only one. The same rule: one butterfly of a kind, 
one plant, one of these quivering things. 

A final stare at the distant mystery down in the valley, then he re¬ 
traced his steps. When the ship came into sight he speeded up hke a 
gladsome voyager nearing home. There were new prints near the 
vessel, big, three-toed, deeply-impressed spoor which revealed that 
something large, heavy and tw’o-legged had wandered past in his 
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absence. Evidently an animal, for nothing intelligent would have 
meandered on so casually without circling and inspecting the nearby 
invader from space. He dismissed it from his mind. There was only 
one thingumbob, he felt certain of that. 

Once inside the ship, he relocked the doors, gave Laura her feed, 
ate his supper. Then he dragged out the log, made his day’s entry, 
had a look around from the dome. Violet streamers once more were 
creeping upward from the horizon. He frowned at the encompassing 
vegetation. What sort of stuff had bred all tliis in the past? What sort 
of stuff would this breed in the future? How did it progeneratc, 
anyway? 

Wholesale radical mutation presupposed modification of genes by 
hard radiation in persistent and considerable blasts. You shouldn’t 
get hard radiation on lightweight planets—unless it poured in from 
the sky. Here, it didn’t pour from the sky, or from any place else. In 
fact, there wasn’t any. 

He was preny certain of that fact because he’d a special interest in 
it and had checked up on it. Hard radiation betokened the presence 
of radioactive elements which, at a pinch, might be usable as fuel. 
The ship was equipped to detect such stuff. Among the junk was a 
cosmiray counter, a radium hen, and a gold-leaf electroscope. The 
hen and the counter hadn’t given so much as one heartening cluck, 
in fact the only clucks had been Laura’s. 'Fhe electroscope he’d 
charged on landing and its leaves still formed an inverted V. The air 
was dry, ionization neghgible, and tlie leaves didn’t look likely to 
collapse for a week. 

“Sometliing’s wrong with my theorizing,” he complained to 
Laura. “My think-stuff’s not doing its job.” 

“Not doing its job,” echoed Laura faithfully. She cracked a pecan 
with a grating noise that set his teeth on edge. “I tell you it’s a hoodoo 
ship. I won’t sail. No, not even if you pray for me. I won’t, I won’t, 
I won’t. Nope. Nix. Who’s drunk? That hairy Lowlander Me-” 

“Laura!” he said sharply. 

“Gillicuddy,” she finished with bland defiance. Again she rasped 
his teeth. “Rings bigger’n Saturn’s. I saw them myself. Who’s a liar? 
Yawk! She’s down in Gray way Bay, on Tethis. Boy, what a torso!” 

He looked at her hard and said, “You’re nuts!” 

“Sure! Sure, pal! Laura loves nuts. Have one on me.” 

“O.K.,” he accepted, holding out his hand. 
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Cocking her colourful pate, she pecked at his hand, gravely selected 
a pecan and gave it to liim. He cracked it, chewed on the kernel wliile 
starting up the lighting-set. It was almost as if night were waiting 
for him. Blackness fell even as he switched on the lights. 

With the darkness came a keen sense of unease. The dome was the 
trouble. It blazed like a beacon and tlicre was no way of blacking it 
out except by turning off tlie lights. Beacons attracted things, and 
he’d no desire to become a centre of attraction in present circum¬ 
stances. That is to say, not at night. 

Long experience had bred fine contempt for alien animals, no 
matter how whacky, but outlandish intelligences were a different 
proposition. So filled was he with the strange inward conviction that 
last night’s phenomenon was something that knew its onions that it 
didn’t occur to him to wonder whether a glowing column possessed 
eyes or anything equivalent to a sense of sight. If it had occurred to 
him, he’d have derived no comfort from it. His desire to be weighed 
in the balance in some eerie, extrasensory way was even less tlian his 
desire to be gaped at visually in his slumbers. 

An unholy mess of thoughts and ideas was still cooking in his mind 
when he extinguished the lights, bunked down and went to sleep. 
Nothing disturbed him this time, but when he awoke with the golden 
dawn his chest was damp with perspiration and Laura again had 
sought refuge on his arm. 

Digging out breakfast his thoughts began to marshal themselves as 
he kept his hands busy. Pouring out a shot of hot coffee, he spoke to 
Laura. 

“I’m durned if I’m going to go scatty trying to maintain a three- 
w^atch system single-handed, which is w^hat I’m supposed to do if 
faced by powers unknown when I’m not able to beat it. Those arm¬ 
chair warriors at headquarters ought to get a taste of situations not 
precisely specified in tlie book of rules.” 

“Burp!” said Laura contemptuously. 

“He who fights and runs away fives to fight another day,” Steve 
quoted. “That’s the Probe Law. It’s a nice, smooth, lovely law— 
w^hen you can run away. We can’t!” 

“Burrup!” said Laura with unnecessary emphasis. 

“For a woman, your manners are downright disgusting,” he told 
her. “Now I’m not going to spend the brief remainder of my fife 
looking fearfully over my shoulder. The only way to get rid of powers 
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unknown is to convert ’em into j^owcrs known and iindcrsftx^j^ 4. 
Unck Joe told Willie when dragitiiig him to the dentist, the I nnwr 
we put it off the worse it’ll feel.” 

“Dinna fash yTseF,” declaimed Laura. ‘‘Burp-goliop-bopl’^ 

Giving her a look of extreme distaste, he continued, '"So we'il trv 
tossing the bull. Such techniques disconcert bulls sonietimes.'^ 
Standing up, he grabbed Laura, shoved her into her travelling com¬ 
partment, slid the panel shut. “We're going to blow oh forthwith.” 

Climbing up to the control seat, he stamped on the energizer stud. 
The tail rockets popped a few times, broke into a subdued roar. 
Juggling the controls to get the preparatory feel of them, he stepped 
uf) the boost until the entire vessel trembled and the rear venturis 
began to glow cherry-red. Slow^ly the ship commenced to edge its 
bulk forward and, as it did so, he fed it the take-od' shot. A half-mile 
blast kicked backw^ard and the probe ship plummeted into the sky. 

Pulling it round in a wide and shallow sweep, he thundered over 
the borderline of vegetation, the fields of crystals and the hills beyond. 
In a flash he was plunging through the valley, braking rockets blazing 
from the nose. This was tricky. lie had to co-ordinate forward shoot, 
backward thrust and downward surge, but like most of his kind he 
took pride in the stunts performablc with these neat little vessels. An 
awe-inspired audience was all he lacked to make the exliibition per¬ 
fect. The vessel landed fairly and squarely on the milk-white roof of 
the alien edifice, slid halfway to the cliff, then stopped. 

“Boy,” he breathed, “am I good!” lie remained in his seat, stared 
around through the dome, and felt tliat he ought to add, “And too 
young to die.” Occasionally eyeing the chronometer, he waited 
awhle. The boat must have handed that roof a thump sufficient to 
wake the dead. If anyone were in, they’d soon hotfoot out to see wiio 
was heaving hundred-ton bottles at their shingles. Nobody emerged. 
He gave them half an hour, his hawklike face strained, alert. Then he 
gave it up, said, “Ah, well,” and got out of the seat. 

He freed Laura. She came out with ruffled dignity, like a dowager 
who’s paraded into the wrong room. Females were always curious 
critters, in his logic, and he ignored her attitude, got his gun, un¬ 
locked the doors, jumped down onto the roof. Laura followed reluc¬ 
tantly, came to his shoulder as if thereby conferring a great favour. 

Walking past the tail to the edge of the roof, he looked down. The 
sheemess of the five-hundred-foot drop took him aback. Immediately 
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below his feet, the entrance soared four hundred feet up from 
the ground and he was standing on the hundred-foot lintel surmount¬ 
ing it. The only way down was to walk to the side of the roof and 
reach the earthy slope in wliich the building was embedded, seeking 
a path down that. 

He covered a quarter of a mile of roof to get to the slope, his eyes 
examining the roof’s surface as he went, and failing to find one crack 
or joint in the uniformly smooth surface. Huge as it was, the erection 
appeared to have been moulded all in one piece—a fact which did 
nothing to lessen inward misgivings. Whoever did this mighty job 
weren’t Zulus! 

From ground level the entrance loomed bigger than ever. If there 
had been a similar gap at the other side of the building, and a clear 
way through, he could have taken the ship in at one end and out at 
the other as easily as threading a needle. 

Absence of doors didn’t seem peculiar; it was difficult to imagine 
any sort of door huge enough to fill this opening yet sufficiently 
balanced to enable anyone—or anything—to pull open or shut. With 
a hnal, cautious look around which revealed nothing moving in the 
valley, he stepped boldly through the entrance, blinked liis eyes, 
found interior darkness slowly fading as visual retention lapsed and 
gave up remembrance of the golden glow^ outside. 

There was a glow inside, a different one, paler, ghastlier, greenish. 
It exuded from the floor, the walls, the ceiling, and die total area of 
radiation was enough to light the place clearly, with no shadows. He 
snifl'ed as his vision adjusted itself. There was a strong smell of ozone 
mixed with other, unidentifiable odours. 

To his right and left, rising hundreds of feet, stood great tiers of 
transparent cases. He went to the ones on his right and examined 
them. They were cubes, about a yard each way, made of something 
like transpex. Each contained three inches of loam from which 
sprouted a crystal. No two crystals were alike; some small and 
branchy, others large and indescribably complicated. 

Dumb with thought, he went around to the back of the monster 
tier, found another ten yards behind it. And another behind that. 
And another and another. All with crystals. The nunuber and variety 
of them made his head whirl. He could study only the two bottom 
rows of each rack, but row on row stepped themselves far above his 
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head to within short distance of the roof. Their total number was 
beyond estimation. 

It was the same on the left. Crystals by the thousands. Looking 
more closely at one especially fine example, he noticed that the front 
plate of its case bore a small, unobtrusive pattern of dots etched upon 
the outer surface. Investigation revealed tliat all cases were similarly 
marked, differing only in the number and arrangement of the dots. Un¬ 
doubtedly, some sort of cosmic code used for classification purposes. 

“The Oron Museum of Natural History’,’’ he guessed, in a whisper. 

“You’re a liar,” squawked Laura violently. “1 teU you it’s a 

hoodoo-” She stopped, dumbfounded, as her owm voice roared 

through the building in deep, organlike tones, “A hoodoo- A 

hoodoo-” 

“Holy smoke, will you keep quiet!” hissed Steve. He tried to keep 
watch on the exit and the interior simultaneously. But the voice 
rumbled away in the distance without bringing anyone to dispute 
their invasion. 

Turning, he paced hurriedly past the first blocks of tiers to the 
next batteries of exliibits. Jelly blobs in this lot. Small ones, no bigger 
than his WTist watch, numbcrable in thousands. None appeared to 
be alive, he noted. 

Sections three, four and five took him a mile into the building as 
nearly as he could estimate. He passed mosses, lichens and shrubs, 
all dead but wondrously preserved. By this time he was ready to guess 
at section six—plants. He was wrong. The sixth layout displayed 
bugs, including moths, butterflies, and strange, unfamiliar objects 
resembling cliitinous humming-birds. There was no sample of 
Scarabaens Anchriiy unless it were several hundred feet up. Or unless 
there was an empty box ready for it—when its day was done. 

Who made the boxes? Had it prepared one for him? One for Laura? 
He visualized himself, petrified forever, squatting in the seventieth 
case of the tw'cnty-fifth row of the tenth tier in section something-or- 
other, his front panel duly tagged with its appropriate dots. It was a 
lousy picture. It made his forehead wrinkle to think of it. 

Looking for he knew not what, he plunged steadily on, advancing 
deeper and deeper into the heart of tlie building. Not a soul, not a 
sound, not a footprint. Only that all-pervadmg smell and the un¬ 
varying glow. He had a feeling tiiat the place was visited frequently 
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but never occupied for any worth-while period of time. Without 
bothering to stop and look, he passed an enormous case containing a 
creature faintly resembling a bison-headed rhinoceros, then other, 
still larger cases holding equally larger exhibits—ail carefully dot- 
marked. 

Finally, he rounded a box so tremendous that it sprawled across 
the fuU width of the hall. It contained the grand-pappy of all trees 
and the great-grand-pappy of all serpents. Behind, for a change, 
reared five-hundred-feet-liigh racks of metal cupboards, each cup¬ 
board with a stud set in its polished door, each ornamented with 
more groups of mysteriously arranged dots. 

Greatly daring, he pressed the stud on the nearest cupboard and 
its door swung open witli a juicy chek. The result proved disappoint¬ 
ing. The cupboard was filled with stacks of small, glassy sheets each 
smothered with dots. 

“Super filing-system,” he grunted, closing the door. “Old Prof 
Heggarty would give his right arm to be here.” 

“Heggarty,” said Laura, in a faltering voice. “For Pete’s sake!” 

He looked at her sharply. She was ruffled and fidgety, showing 
signs of increasing agitation. 

“What’s the matter, Cliicken?” 

She peeked at him, returned her anxious gaze the way they had 
come, side-stepped to and fro on his shoulder. Her neck feathers 
started to rise. A nervous cluck came from her beak and she cowered 
close to his jacket. 

“Darn!” he muttered. Spinning on one heel, he raced past suc¬ 
cessive filing blocks, got into the ten yards* space between tlie end 
block and the wall. His gun was out and he kept watch on the front 
of the blocks while his free hand tried to soothe Laura. She snuggled 
up close, rubbing her head into his neck and trying to hide under the 
angle of his jaw. 

“Quiet, Honey,” he whispered. “Just you keep quiet and stay 
with Steve, and we’ll be all right.” 

She kept quiet, though she’d begun to tremble. His heart speeded 
up in sympaffly though he could see nothing, hear nothing to warrant 
it. 

Then, while he watched and waited, and still in absolute silence, 
the interior brightness waxed, became less green, more golden. And 
suddenly he knew what it was that was coming. He knew what it was! 
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He sank on one knee to make himseii' as small and inconspicuous 
as possible. Now his heart was palpitating wildly and no coldness in 
his mind could freeze it down to slower, more normal beat. The 
silence, the awful silence of its approach was the unbearable feature. 
The crushing thud of a weighty foot or hoof would have been better. 
Colossi have no right to steal along like ghosts. 

And the golden glow built up, drowning out the green radiance 
from door to roof, setting the multitude of case-surfaces afire with its 
brilliance. It grew as strong as the golden sky, and stronger. It be¬ 
came all-pervading, unendurable, leaving no darkness in which to 
hide, no sanctuary for little things. 

It tlamed hke the rising sun or like something drawn from the 
heart of a sun, and the glory of its radiance set the cowering watcher's 
mind awhirl. He struggled fiercely to control his brain, to discipline 
it, to bind it to his fading will—and failed. 

With drawn face beaded by sweat, Steve caught the merest frag¬ 
mentary glimpse of the column’s edge appearing from between the 
stacks of the centre aisle. He saw a blinding strip of burnished gold 
in which glittered a pure white star, then a violent ctiervesccnce 
seemed to occur within his brain and he fell forward into a cloud of 
tiny bubbles. 

Down, down he sank through myriad bubbles and swirls and 
sprays of iridescent froth and foam which shone and changed and 
shone anew with every conceivable colour. And ail the time his mind 
strove franiically to battle upward and drag his soul to the surface. 

Deep into the nethermost reaches he went while still the bubbles 
w^hirled around in their thousands and their colours were of number¬ 
less hues. Then his progress slowed. Gradually the froth and the 
foam ceased to rotate upward, stopped its circling, began to swirl in 
the reverse direction and sink. He was rising! He rose for a lifetime, 
floating wcightlessly, in a dreamlike trance. 

The last of the bubbles drifted eerily away, leaving him in a brief 
hiatus of non-existence—then he found himself sprawled full length 
on the floor with a dazed Laura clinging to his arm. He blinked his 
eyes, slowly, several times. They were strained and sore. His heart 
was still palpitating and his legs felt weak. There w as a strange sensa¬ 
tion in his stomach as if memory had sickened him with a shock from 
long, long ago. 
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He didn’t get up from the floor right away; his body was too shaken 
and his mind too muddled for that. While his wits came back and his 
composure returned, he lay and noted that all the invading goldness 
had gone and that again the interior illumination was a dull, shadow- 
less green. Then his eyes found his watch and he sat up, startled. 
Two hours had flown! 

That fact brought him shakily to his feet. Peering around the end 
of the bank of filing cabinets, he saw that nothing had changed. 
Instinct told him that the golden visitor had gone and that once more 
he had this place to himself. Had it become aware of his presence? 
Had it made liim lose consciousness or, if not, why had he lost it? 
Had it done anything about the ship on the roof? 

Picking up his futile gun, he spun it by its stud guard and looked 
at it with contempt. Then he bolstered it, helped Laura onto his 
shoulder where she perched groggily, went around the back of the 
racks and still deeper into the building. 

“I reckon w'e’re O.K., Honey,” he told her. ‘T think w^e’re too 
small to be noticed. Wehc like mice. Who bothers to trap mice when 
he’s got bigger and more important things in mind?” He pulled a 
face, not liking the mouse comparison. It wasn’t flattering either to 
him or his kind. But it was the best he could tliink of at the moment. 
“So, like little mice, let’s for cheese. I’m not giving up just because a 
big hunk of something has sneaked past and put a scare into us. We 
don’t scare off, do w^e. Sweetness?” 

“No,” said l.aura unenthusiastically. Her voice w'as still subdued 
and her eyes perked apprehensively tliis way and that. “No scare. I 
won’t sail, I tell you. Blow my sternpipes! Laura loves nuts!” 

“Don’t you call me a nut!” 

“Nuts! Stick to farming—it gets you more eggs. McGillicuddy, the 
great-” 

“Hey!” he warned. 

She shut up abruptly. He put the pace on, refusing to admit that 
liis system felt shghtly jittery with nervous strain or that anything 
had got him bothered. But he knew that he’d no desire to be near that 
sparkling giant again. Once was enough, more than enough. It wasn’t 
that he feared it, but something else, something he was quite unable 
to define. 

Passing the last bank of cabinets, he found himself facing a 
machine. It was complicated and bizarre—and it was making a 
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crystalline growth. Near it, another and different machine was manu¬ 
facturing a small, horned lizard. There could be no doubt at all about 
tlie process of fabrication because both objects were half made and 
both progressed shghtly even as he watched. In a couple of hours’ 
time, perhaps less, they'd be finished, and all they’d need would be 
. . . would be . . . 

The hairs stiffened on the back of his neck and he commenced to 
run. Endless machines, all different, all making different things, 
plants, bugs, birds and fungoids. It was done by electroponics, atom 
fed to atom like brick after brick to build a house. It wasn’t synthesis 
because that’s only assembly, and this was assembly plus growth in 
response to unknown laws. In each of these machines, he knew, was 
some key or code or cipher, some weird master-control of unimagin¬ 
able complexity, determining the patterns each was building—and 
the patterns were infinitely variable. 

Here and there a piece of apparatus stood silent, inactive, its task 
complete. Here and tlicrc other monstrous layouts were in pieces, 
either under repair or readied for modification. He stopped by one 
which had finished its job. It had fashioned a delicately shaded moth 
which perched motionless like a jewelled statue within its fabrication 
jar. The creature was perfect as far as he could tell, and all it was 
waiting for was . . . was . , . 

Beads of moisture popped out on his forehead. All that moth 
needed was the breath of life! 

He forced a multitude of notions to get out of his mind. It was the 
only way to retain a hold on himself. Divert your attention—take it 
off this and place it on that! Firmly, he fastened liis attention on one 
tremendous, partly disassembled machine lying nearby. Its guts were 
exposed, revealing great field coils of dull grey wire. Bits of similar 
wire lay scattered around on the floor. 

Picking up a short piece, he found it surprisingly heavy. He took 
off his wrist watch, opened its back, brought tlie wire near to its 
works. The Venusian jargoon bearing fluoresced immediately. V- 
jargoons invariably glowed in the presence of near radiation. This un¬ 
known metal was a possible fuel. His heart gave a jump at the mere 
thought of it. 

Should he drag out a huge coil and lug it up to the ship? It was 
very heavy, and he’d need a considerable len^ of the stuff—if it 
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was usable as fuel. Supposing the disappearance of the coil caused 
mousetraps to be set before he returned to search anew? 

It pays to stop and tliink whenever you’ve got time to stop and 
think; that was a fundamental of Probe Service philosophy. Pocketing 
a sample of the wire, he sought around other disassembled machines 
for more. The search took him still deeper into the building and he 
fought harder to keep his attention concentrated solely on the task. 
It wasn’t easy. There was that dog, for instance, standing there, 
statueiike, waiting, waiting. If only it had been anything but in¬ 
dubitably and recognizably an Earth-type dog. It was impossible to 
avoid seeing it. It would be equally impossible to avoid seeing other, 
even more familiar forms—if they w^cre there. 

He’d gained seven samples of different radioactive wdres when he 
gave up the search. A cockatoo ended his peregrinations. The bird 
stood steadfastly in its jar, its blue plumage smooth and bright, its 
crimson crest raised, its bright eye feed in what was not death but 
not yet life. Laura shrieked at it hysterically and the immense hall 
shrieked back at her with long-drawm roars and rumbles that rever¬ 
berated into dim distances. Laura’s reaction w^as too much; he wanted 
no cause for similar reaction of iiis own. 

He sped through the building at top pace, passing tlie filing 
cabinets and the mighty array of exhibition cases unheedingly. Lip 
the loamy side slopes he climbed almost as rapidly as he’d gone 
down, and he was breathing heavily by the time he got into the ship, 

Plis first action w’as to check tlie ship for evidence of interference. 
There wasn’t any. Next, he checked the instruments. The Electro¬ 
scope’s leaves were collapsed. Charging them, he watched them flip 
open and flop together again. The counter showed radiation aplenty. 
The hen clucked energetically. He’d blundered somewhat—he should 
have checked up when first he landed on the roof. However, no 
matter. ''X^iat lay beneath the roof was now knowm; the instruments 
would have advised him earlier but not as informatively. 

I.aura had her feed wliile he accompanied her with a swift meal. 
After that, he dug out his samples of w’ire. No tW'O w^rc the same 
gauge and one obviously was far too thick to enter the feed holes of 
the Kingston-Kanes. It took him half an hour to file it down to a 
suitable diameter. The original piece of dull grey wire took the first 
test. Feeding it in, he set the controls to minimum w^arming-up 
intensity, stepped on the energizer. Nothing happened. 
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He scowled to himself. Someday they'd have jobs better than the 
sturdy but finicky Kingstoii-Kancs, jobs that’d cat anything eatable. 
Density and radioactivity weren’t enough for these motors; the stuff 
fed to them had to be right. 

Going back to the Kingston-Kanes, he pulled out the wire, found 
its end fused into shapelessness. Definitely a failure. Inserting the 
second sample, another grey wire not so dull as the first, he returned 
to the controls, rammed the energizer. The tail rockets promptly 
blasted with a low, moaning note and the thrust dial showed sixty 
per cent normal surge. 

Some people would have got mad at that point. Steve didn’t. His 
lean, hawklike features quirked, he felt in his pocket for the third 
sample, tried that. No soap. I hc fourth likewise was a flop. The fifth 
produced a pecuhar and rh^^thmic series of blasts which shook the 
vessel from end to end and caused the thrust dial needle to waggle 
between one hundred and twenty per cent and zero. He visualized 
the Probe patrols popping through space like outboard motors while 
he extracted the stufl'and fed the sixth sample. The sixth roared joy¬ 
ously at one hundred and seventy per cent. The seventh sample was 
another flop. 

He discarded all but what was left of the sixth wire. The stuff' was 
about twelve gauge and near enough for his purpose. It resembled deep- 
coloured copper but was not as soft as copper nor as hea\^. Hard, 
springy and light, like telephone wire. If there were at least a thousand 
yards of it below, and if he could manage to drag it up to the ship, and 
if the golden thing didn’t come along and ball up the works, he might 
be able to blow free. Then he’d get to some place civilized—if he 
could find it. I'hc future was based on an appalling selection of “ifs.” 

The easiest and most obvious way to salvage the needed treasure 
was to blow^ a hole in the roof, lower a cable through it, and wand up 
the wire with the aid of the ship’s tiny winch. Problem: how to blow 
a hole without suitable explosives. Answer: drill the roof, insert un¬ 
shelled pistol ammunition, say a prayer and pop the stuff off electri¬ 
cally. He tried it, using a hand drill. The bit promptly curled up as if 
gnawing on a diamond. He drew his gun, bounced a shell off the 
roof; the missile exploded wiffi a sharp, hard crack and fragments of 
shell casing whined shrilly into the sky. Where it had struck, the roof 
bore a blast smudge and a couple of fine scratches. 
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There was nothing for it but to go down and heave on his shoulders 
as much loot as he could carry. And do it right away. Darkness would 
fall before long, and he didn't want to encounter that golden thing 
in the dark. It was fateful enough in broad light of day, or in the 
queer, green glow of the building's interior, but to have it stealing 
softly behind him as he struggled through tlie night-time with his 
plunder was something of which he didn’t care to think. 

Locking the ship and leaving Laura inside, he returned to the 
building, made his way past the mile of cases and cabinets to the 
machine section at back. He stopped to study nothing on his way. 
He didn’t wish to study anydiing. The wire was the thing, only the 
wire. Besides, mundane thoughts of mundane wire didn’t twist one’s 
mind around uiatil one found it hard to concentrate. 

Nevertlieless, his mind was afire as he searched. Half of it was 
prickly with alertness, apprehensive of the golden column’s sudden 
return; the other half burned with excitement at the possibility of 
release. Outwardly, his manner showed nothing of this; it was calm, 
assured, methodical. 

Witbin ten minutes he'd found a great coil of the coppery metal, a 
huge ovoid, intricately wound, lying beside a disassembled machine. 
He tried to move it, could not shift it an inch. The thing was far too 
big, too heavy for one to handle. To get it onto the roof he'd have to 
cut it up and make four trips of it—and some of its inner windings 
were fused together. So near, so far! Freedom depended upon his 
ability to move a lump of metal a thousand feet vertically. He mut¬ 
tered some of Laura's words to himself. 

Although the wire cutters w^ere ready in his hand, he paused to 
think, decided to look farther before tackling this job. It was a wise 
decision which brought its reward, for at a point a mere hundred 
yards aw^ay he came across another, differently shaped coil, wheel¬ 
shaped, in good condition, easy to unreel. This again was too heavy 
to carry, but with a tremendous effort which made his muscles crack 
he got it up on its rim and proceeded to roll it along like a monster 
tyre. 

Several times he had to stop and let the coil lean against the nearest 
case while he rested a moment. The last such case trembled under 
the impact of the weighty coil and its shining, spidery occupant 
stirred in momentary simulation of life. His dislike of the spider shot 
up with its motion, he made his rest brief, bowled the coil onward. 
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Violet streaks again were creeping from the horizon when he 
rolled his loot out of the mighty exit and reached the bottom of the 
bank. Here, he stopped, clipped the wire with his cutters, took the 
free end, climbed the bank with it. The wire uncoiled without hin¬ 
drance until he reached the ship, where he attached it to the winch, 
wound the loot in, rewound it on the feed spool. 

Might fell in one ominous swoop. His hands were trembling slightly 
but his hawklike face was firm, phlegmatic as he carefully threaded 
the wire's end through the automatic injector and into the feed hole 
of the Kingston-Kanes. That done, he slid open Laura’s door, gave 
her some of die fruit they'd picked oti' the Oron tree. She accepted it 
morbidly, her manner still subdued, and not inclined for speech. 

“Stay inside, Honey,” he soodied. “We’re getting out of this and 
going home.” 

Shutting her in, he chmbcd into the control seat, switched on the 
nose beam, saw it pierce the darkness and light up the facing clilf. Then 
he stamped on die energizer, warmed the tubes. Their bellow was 
violent and comforting. At seventy per cent better thrust he’d have 
to be a lot more careful in all his adjustments: it wouldn’t do to melt 
his ow^ii tail off when success was within his grasp. All die same, he 
felt strangely impatient, as if every minute counted, aye, every second! 

But he contained liimself, got the venturis heated, gave a discreet 
puff on his starboard steering flare, w’atched the cliff glide sidewise 
past as the ship slewed around on its belly. Another puff, dien 
another, and he had the vessel nose-on to the front edge of the roof. 
There seemed to be a faint aura in the gloom ahead and he switched 
off his nose beam to study it better. 

It was a faint yellow^ haze shining over the rim of the opposite 
slope. His back hairs quivered as he saw^ it. The haze strengthened, 
rose higlier. His eyes strained into the outer pall as he watched it 
fascinatedly, and his hands w^re frozen on the controls. There was 
dampness on his back. Behind him, in her travelling compartment, 
Laura was completely silent, not even shuffling uneasily as was her 
vont. He wondered if she were cowering. 

With a mighty effort of will which strained him as never before, he 
shifted his control a couple of notches, lengthened the tail blast. 
Trembling in its entire fabric, the ship edged forward. Summoning 
all he’d got, Steve forced his reluctant hands to administer the take¬ 
off boost. With a tearing crash that thundered back from the cliffs, 
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the little vessel leaped skyward on an arc of fire. Peering through tlie 
transpex, Steve caught a fragmentary and foreshortened glimpse of 
the great golden column advancing majestically over the crest. The 
next instant it had dropped far behind his tail and his bow was 
arrowing for the stars. 

An immense relief flooded through his soul though he knew not 
what there had been to fear. But the relief was there and so great 
was it that he worried not at all about where he was bound or for 
how long. Somehow', he felt certain that if he sw’cpt in a wide, shallow 
curve he’d pick up a Probe beat-note sooner or later. Once he got a 
beat-note, from any source at all, it w^ould lead him out of the 
celestial maze. 

Luck remained with him, and his optimistic hunch proved correct, 
for while still among completely strange constellations he caught the 
faint throb of Hydra III on his twenty-seventh day of sweep. That 
throb was his cosmic lighthouse beckoning him home. 

He let go a wild shriek of “Yippee!” tiiinking that only Laura 
heard him—but he w'as heard elsew’here. 

Down on Oron, deep in the monster workshop, the golden giant 
paused blindly as if listening. Then it slid stealthily along the im¬ 
mense aisles, reached tlie filing system. A compartment opened, two 
glassy plates came out. 

For a moment the plates contacted the Oron’s strange, sparkling 
substance, became etched whth an array of tiny dots. They were 
returned to the compartment, and the door closed. The golden glory 
with its imprisoned stars then glided quietly back to the machine 
section. 

Something nearer to the gods had scribbled its notes. Nothing 
lower in the scale of life could have translated them or deduced their 
full purport. 

In simplest sense, one plate may have been inscribed, “Biped, 
erect, pink, homo intelligens type P.739, planted on Sol III, Con¬ 
densation Arm BDB—moderately successful.” 

Similarly, the other plate may have recorded, “Flapwing, large, 
hook-beaked, vari-coloured, periquito macao type K,8, planted on 
Sol III, Condensation Arm BDB—moderately successful.” 

But already the sparkling hobbyist had forgotten his passing notes. 
He was breathing his essence upon a jewelled moth. 
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En route to the subway, George ran into the little man from the 
Planetarium. He used to meet him occasionally when he made one of 
his trips to the Library, and by now they had reached the stage 
where they w^crc forced to nod to each other, although neither seemed 
anxious to furtlier the acquaintance. George didn’t suppose the little 
man actually came from the Planetarium itsell; he probably lived 
somewdiere nearby. V^'henever George encountered him, though, it 
was outside the Planetarium, so he came to think of him as “the little 
man from the Planetarium” when he thought of him at all. 

To be a little man in George’s eyes was to be a very^ small man 
indeed, for George himself was wx*ll under middle height. Physically, 
the tw^o had much in common. Both wore thick-lcnsed glasses—how¬ 
ever, George’s were clear, while the other’s were dark and almost 
opaque. Since he carried his head thrust forward from stooped 
shoulders, it was only occasionally tliat his eyes were visible, each 
glimmering like a fiery spark in the bottom of a well. But George 
rarely could bring himself' to look directly into anyone’s eyes; it 
seemed like such an invasion of privacy. 

The two little men trotted down the subway stairs, not quite in 
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Step, each wishing to dissociate himself from the other without im¬ 
politeness and neither quite knowing how to do it. ‘llaw day/’ George 
tinally goaded himself into saying. Automatically he crossed c/a v with 
raw and got: 

ORE 

DAY 

EWE 


“Yes,” the otlier man agreed in a tinny voice, “in is non riee-as- 
antt.” 

“Funny accent,” George thought, as he had before. He’d never 
been able to identify it, for the other man had never said enough. But 
the question nagged at Inm each time it arose. He was much too 
polite, however, to ask the stranger what his native tongue w’as, even 
though he could, of course, plead a special interest in words to justify 
his intrusion. 

The train pulled in just as they stepped dowm onto the platform. 
Undoubtedly they would have sat as far away from each other as 
possible, if they could have done so, but only one double scat was 
vacant. If either w’cre to stand, it would look pointedly insulting. 
Being more agile, the man from the Planetarium secured the place 
near tlic window, wliich was still the preferred spot—a throwback to 
the days when ail vehicles ran above ground and there was something 
to be seen outside beyond murky tunnels and the intermittent glitter 
of another train flashing past. 

The stranger immediately pulled some envelopes out of his pocket 
and began to slit them open and read dteir contents—an obvious 
hint to George that further conversation would be unwelcome. 
George, who had been w^ondering how to discourage the other man 
from trying to talk to him, w^as indignant. If he had thought to pro¬ 
vide himself with a paper, he would have opened it with a loud rustle. 
As it was, he was forced to devote himself to the headlines on other 
people’s newspapers, always absorbed in his search for new w^ords. 

News items always provided a fruitful source of such valuable 
material for his crossw^ord puzzles—particularly for the Tirnes^ which 
liked topical references and approved of proper nouns if they were 
newsworthy. Oriental and East European statesmen frequently 
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ended in the most magniliccnt vowels, such as i or u —both rare as 
terminal vowels in the English language. Hence, every new political 
appointment was a potential thrill for the puzzle virtuoso. George 
could never even feel as actively hostile towards the Russians as he 
knew a decent American citizen should, because what other people 
had the grace to end so frequently in v? He crossed Kruglov with 
Dodgers, both very topical: 
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Then he pursed his lips as somebody came in w^ith a late paper. 
The French Cabinet had fallen again. Even though he approved of 
new names in politics, the French really overdid it. Each time their 
cabinet fell, he suffered a sharp personal blow; for he would have to 
revise the w^hole diplomatic list that he had prepared himself and 
carefully alphabetized backward. And he’d have to retype that puzzle 
he’d planned to mail to the Twies that afternoon—the definition 
“French Premier” would have to be changed to “former French 
Premier,” or very possibly, “future French Premier.” You couldn’t 
trust the French, He disapproved of them; he felt their political in¬ 
stability betrayed their lack of neat and orderly minds. No wonder 
crossword puzzles did not have the great popularity in France that 
they enjoyed in the United States. 

The trouble with youy my dear Almus, is that you do not have 
enough baxhr. 

George blushed maroon as he caught his seatmate’s eye. Although 
he looked away quickly, he could not avoid seeing tlie other man 
ostentatiously fold his letter and put it away. 
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In his absent-minded musing over il*jc capriciousness of French 
politics, George had committed a terrible social solecism. He had 
allowed his eyes to rest, however inadvertently, upon someone else’s 
private and personal correspondence. 

He knew’ he should immediately obliterate from liis memory any 
information gained in such an unprincipled manner, but somehow he 
could not forget baxbr. It was such a good word—five letters and 
only one vowel; moreover, the terminal xbr w’as most unusual . . . 
he might even go so far as to stick his neck out, quietly to liimsclf, 
and say it was unique. He crossed the word wdth the newsworthy 
Nixon— 

R A T 
HOLE 
NOVA E 
GIBERS 
B A X B R 

i: A R B O Y 

O N I O N 

STAR 
T A R 

—and found he had been fortunate enough to include an actress and 
a cabinet member as well. 

It must be a foreign word, used by Almus’s correspondent to con¬ 
vey some nuance of meaning for wdiich there w^as no precise English 
equivalent. That made it somewhat less useful for, as a general rule, 
any but the most common foreign words w-ere frowmed upon. How¬ 
ever, that w^as in the small daily crossw^ords; foreign terms were some¬ 
times permissible in the larger and more complicated Sunday ones, 
if used with discretion. After all, if he had got aw’-ay wdth katabothron 
and hypcrchamacrrhme^ good English words though they were, no one 
should look askance at a mere baxbr. 
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But in what language was it? He simply couldn’t ask Almus . . . 
and anyway, was it Almus something, or something Almus? First 
name or last? The best thing for him to do would be to forget all 
about the w^ord. He tried to lose himself in the advertisements posted 
all around the car, and achieved an intricate elfcet— 
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—but his heart wasn’t reallv 

in it. 








Both of the men got oft'at Forty-Second Street and w^alkcd towards 
the Library. “It might even rain,” George said venturesomely. 

“1 sould nott be soorpris-ed,” replied the other. 

If only George could place his accent, for the likelihood was that 
baxbr w^as in Almus’s native tongue. . . . 

They parted in the Forty-Second Street foyer of the Library. 
Almus entered a telephone booth on the ground floor, wliile George 
rode up to the reference department on the third. 

He couldn’t help looking up baxbr in Webster’s Unabridged. Of 
course it w^asn’t there. He w^ould have been surprised if it had been, 
because he didn’t recall ever having noticed it there, and he had read 
the book through twice. Nonetheless, the true scholar alw^ays checks 
and rechecks. 

George then looked the work up in the French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Polish, Sw^edish, Norw^egian, Albanian, Dutch, Rumanian, 
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Malayan, Catalan, and Provencal dictionaries. It wasn’t in any of 
them. One of the librarians witli whom he had some acquaintance 
came to his assistance, 'fogether they looked it up in Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Greek, Welsh, Hebrew, Hindustani, Armenian, 
Manchu, Bulgarian, 'Pclugu, Arapahoe, Kabyle, Yoruba, Singhalese, 
Votyak, Bantu, and Mixtec, It wasn’t in any of those, either^ 

“It’s no use,” she said finally. “If we don’t have it, there’s no such 
thing. It must be a made-up word.” 

“Do people make up words?” George asked incredulously. 

“Why, oi course. Didn’t you ev'er make up words when you were a 
little boy?” She smiled at him. 

George backed away. “Cxrtainly not,” he said austerely. 

Obviously the Library was going to be no help at all. He had 
placed such faith in it, and it, too, had failed him in his hour of need. 

Baxbr had so preoccupied him that he forgot about the infor¬ 
mation he had originally come to look up. Without thinking, he rode 
downstairs, left the building, and turned his steps towards Sixth 
Avenue. Almus was also going back at just that time. “Funny coin¬ 
cidence,” George thought. It would never have occurred to him that 
the otiier could possibly have been lying in wait for him. People didn’t 
do that sort of thing. 

“Didn’t rain after all,” George said. 

“Itt mig-hutt yett,” answered Almus. He seemed unusually talka¬ 
tive. “It’s ce-arly still. Time for many things to happen.” 

“Yes,” George agreed, frowning. Now Almus had spoken three 
W'hole sentences—and still George couldn’t identify his accent. 

They descended the steps and silently inserted their respective 
tokens in the turnstile. Together they stood on the platform waiting 
for the train to come. George could hold himself in no longer, 
“Excuse me, Mr.—cr—Almus,” he burst out, “I know this is 
dreadfully impertinent of me, but I couldn’t lielp reading one sen¬ 
tence in your letter before . . .” 

“Yes?” Almus lifted his head, so the thick circles of dark glass 
faced George squarely. Behind them his eyes flickered like the fila¬ 
ments of an incandescent bulb. 

“And I was struck by a word— baxbr. . . 

"'Baxbr,'' Almus corrected. “Itt means,” he went on to explain in 
his flat metallic voice, "'daring . . . enterprise . . . ini-ti-ative. Itt is 
harud to explain in your langyuagc; there is no real equivalcntt.” 
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“If you’ll excuse me for asking, what language is it in?” 

. . You'd call itt Martian.” 

“Oh,” George said. “And I suppose your correspondent would be 
a Martian, too?” 

“Yes, and a fool as well.” The timbre and intonation of Almus’s 
voice didn’t change, but the increased rapidity of liis speech and the 
thickening of his accent seemed to indicate that he w'as affected by 
some emotion. Probably, from the context of his words, anger. “He 
himseluf cooled use a little more daxbr —that is to say, cau-ti-on. We 
were tolud to communicate with one another in nothing but En-gulis 
to avo-id suspissi-on. Butt he—the jruzlik —he has to be reckless and 
putt in a Martian worud. Now you have seen—you suspecutt. I must 
suchee-dule the invas-i-on for today. And I had nott planned itt for 
monuths.” 

“Perhaps that’s w'hat he w^anted,” George said vaguely, fitting the 
facts into their proper squares. “Maybe he used the word purposely 
because he w anted die invasion to start today—thought if he used 
less daxbr^ he’d force you to use more baxbr,"' 

He thought: 
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He’d been tr>'ing to fit the Rumanian prime minister in somewhere 
for the longest lime! 

The dark lenses turned tow^ards him again. Although the tone of 
his voice apparently couldn’t change, Almus managed to convey 
surprise. “You may very W'Cll be righutt. He always did wantt the 
wuhole thing to be over so w’c cooled go bakuk home. Ha, as soon as 
we have finished anniliilating your specssics, I sail personally anni¬ 
hilate him.” 

“That sould—should be nice,” George agreed absently. He 
crossed Martian with Reuther: 
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The train came in. There were no double seats; so tlie two men sat 
at opposite ends of the car—George weaving intricate w'ord patterns, 
the Martian absorbed in his own ahen thoughts. 

Both got out at Eighty-First Street, and nodded to each other in 
perfunctory farewell. This time George distinctly saw Almus turn in 
at the Planetarium. “It seems an orderly arrangement,’’ he thought. 

Fie climbed up tlie three llights that led to his modest but grimly 
immaculate apartment. There he opened his o'^m personal copy of 
the Unabridged Webster. It said: 

Martian .... — n. one of the h}"pothctical inhabitants of Mars. 

There was the dull boom of an explosion outside. The house 
swayed from side to side and shook all over. 

“Hypothetical,” George said reflectively to himself, brushing 
plaster ofl' the dictionary. “Supposed—theoretical—in short, just 
imaginary, without any real existence. And yet,” he mused, as 
another blast shook the house, “one might be able to construct an 
entirely hypothetical sequence of crossword puzzles on purely the¬ 
oretical words.” The prospect excited him tremendously. 

He had just begun to work when the house collapsed on top of 
him. 
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